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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Correspondent observes, that in the 
able and elaborate critique in the recent 
number of the Edinburgh Review of the 
first volume of the Biographia Literaria 
Britannica, published under the superin- 
tendence of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, comprising the Anglo-Saxon period, 
the reviewer has fallen into an error in 
attributing the suggestion of the intended 
biographical series to the Earl of Ripon, 
the President of the Society, who, on the 
contrary, in his address at its anniversary 
meeting in April 1838, expressly stated 
such suggestion to have been made in a 
letter to the Council from one of its 
members, an extract from which commu- 
nication he read to the meeting, but which 
extract is given in the review as directly 
emanating from hislordship. Ina printed 
prospectus of the work Mr. W. Tooke 
the Treasurer is named as the writer of the 
letter in question ; and our Correspond- 
ent adds, that Mr. Tooke had previously 
evinced: his attachment to the Society by 
gratuitously soliciting its charter, on 
which occasion he met Sir H. Davy the 
President, and Dr. Thos. Young the Se- 
cretary of the Royal Society, before the 
then Attorney-general Sir John Copley, 
now Lord Lyndhurst, and successfully 
resisted their objection to the name of 
Royal Society of Literature, while their 
apprehension of any interference of initials 
was allayed by an understanding that the 
letters M.R.S.L. would be adopted as 
designating members of the new Society. 

5. M. will be much obliged to any 
Correspondent who can give information 
respecting John Merriman, the first Pro- 
testant Bishop of Down and Connor, 
who died about the year 1572. He was 
a native of England, and had been chap- 
lain to Queen Elizabeth. He was 
made vicar of St. John Atheboy in the 
first year Of Queen Elizabeth, and was 
consecrated in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Dublin, on the 19th January, 1568, 

Mr, Joun Bett of Gateshead asks for 
some account of Thomas Wright of Dur- 
ham, and of Byers Green, in the parish 
of Saint Andrew Auckland, Durham, 
who published the following now exceed- 
ingly searce works :—Tables of the Lu- 
nar Motions, according to the Newtonian 
Theoty. 4to. 1732. The Use of the 
Globes, and Doctrine of Eclipses. 29 fine 
plates. 8vo. 1740. Clavis Ccelestes, or 
the Physical and Mathematical Elements 
of Astronomy. Fine plates. 4to. Pub- 
lished at 5 guineas in 1742. Louthiana, 

or an Introduction to the Antiquities of 
Treland. 70 fine plates. 4to. 1748. Ori- 
ginal Theory of the Universe, 32 curious 





arid fine plates. 4to. 1750; and perhaps 
others which Mr. Bell has not seen. 

J. E. writes: “ It appears from docu. 
ments in my possession that there was a 
person of the name of Erasmus Lloyd, 
who came, I believe, from some part of 
North Wales, appointed harpist to King 
George the Third, and enjoyed the ap- 
pointment to the time of his decease, 
which, as far as I can learn, occurred 
about sixty years since. I should feel 
obliged to any one who can inform me if 
such a situation existed in the time of 
George the Third ; where the said Eras- 
mus Lloyd was buried; and if any por- 
trait of him is in existence at any of the 
royal palaces? It appears from a letter 
now before me, that there was one in St. 
James’s. I should also be glad to learn 
if any of the descendants of E. Lloyd are 
now living, and where ?” ‘ 

J. R. remarks: ‘‘ On a casual inspec- 
tion of your number for this month, I find, 
at p. 349, a note offering a correction of 
the word ‘ Univare,’ in the ‘ Epitaph on 
a Mistress,’ and proposing to substitute 
‘ Unipare.’ But this last expression is a 
repetition of what is in the text, which 
would then run ‘ Unipare, Unipare, 
Unanime,’ &c., by no means 4 probable 
version of the original, I should rather 
think that ‘Univire’ was the genuine 
reading, for, though regularly applicable 
to a married woman, yet, in this instance, 
the connection is studiously assimilated 
to the legitimate bond, and the language 
is in accordance with that intention.—At 
P. 355 a letter to Lady Shore from her 

usband, communicating the death of Sir 
Wm. Jones, is dated April 27, 1793, but 
that accomplished man did not die until 
the 24th of April, 1794, the following 
year. Here, consequently, is an error 
either of the original letter of the press.” 

With respect to the family of the late 
Mr. Canon Tate (p. 439), we are in- 
formed that the Rev. James Tate is still 
head master of Richmond School, which 
has never been in a more flourishing state 
nor more ably conducted than it now is; 
and he still holds the vicarage of Easby, 
and does not hold either Marske or Down- 
holme. The error has, in all probability, 
been transferred from the Clergy List, 
where the name of the Rey. Canon Tate 
is still printed as Rector of Marske anid 
Perpetual Curate of Downholme. The 
Rev. Thomas Tate has been Curate of 
— up to the time of his father’s 

eath. 


Erratum.—P. 439, the Rev. John Gelland 
was of St. Catharine’ - 
1813, MA, SIG atl, Cambridge, B.A. 
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Modern Painters: their Superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting 
to the Ancient Masters. By a Graduate of Oxford. 8vo. Vol. I. 


IF the lovers of poetry were to be suddenly informed that they had been 
all their lives worshipping at the shrine of false gods, and mistaking the 
effusions of ignorance and weakness for the inspirations of genius; if 
they were told that our elder poets—those venerable names that appeared 
in such unrivalled lustre in the reigns of Elizabeth and James—were 
ignorant of the art they professed, unacquainted with its essential principles, 
and working in feebleness and error ; that in their delineations of human 
passion and character they deviated from nature and truth ; that we must 
cease to look on them as the models of excellence, but turn our admiration 
to the modern school ; that Shakspere and Milton were not to be com- 
pared for power, or truth, or splendour of genius, or richness of invention, 
to Southey, or Shelley, or Sheridan Knowles ; if such novel and startling 
assertions were advanced, they could not well be more surprised than the 
connoisseurs and critics of a sister art will be, who have been bred up in 
admiration of the works of the old masters, and who have looked on their 
high reputation as authentic and undeniable, when they find the hitherto 
illustrious names of Claude and Poussin, of Titian and Salvator Rosa, of 
Vandevelde and Cuyp, placed, in very essential points, below those of 
Stanfield and Harding, of Fielding and Prout; while one single and illustrious 
name is elevated above all modern or ancient, and the assemblage of every 
excellence discovered and illustrated in the works of Mr. J. W. Turner. 
Such is the purpose of this work ; and the boldness of its design is well 
supported by the diligence, and knowledge, and skilfulness displayed in 
the execution. The author has laid a solid foundation in the broad and 
philosophical principles he applies to the art; while, in the very minute, 
exact, and delicate criticisms he delivers, he shows a practical and artist-like 
acquaintance with the details of the subject. If his theory is wrong, if his 
reasonings are incorrect, and his conclusions not warranted, it must arise 
from other causes than from unacquaintance witb his subject, from indolence 
in the collection of materials, or unskilfulness in using them ; for undoubtedly 
he has deeply investigated the laws and principles of the art he discusses ; 
he has dwelt on it with a lover's fondness, and studied it with a critic’s 
attention. He is also an eloquent and impressive writer ; he has a command 
of expression adapted to the varying sentiments he wishes to convey, and 
can describe the captivating beauties of paiuting in the brilliant colour of 
poetic diction. It is the work of one who confidently believes in the 
opinions he maintains, and who is armed against any argument that can be 
brought to oppose him. It is not the production of a flimsy theorist, 
content to obtain a temporary reputation by shallow paradoxes and startling 
assertions, nor of one who from some partial motive is desirous to raise 
the rapetation of a particular artist or school of artists above their rivals ; 
but of a person who, having devoted very great attention to a favourite 
subject, and having acquired an intimate knowledge of its productions at 
home and abroad, has pronounced to the world the truths he has discovered 
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and established, prepared to meet and to contravert all the prejudices and 
partialities that will oppose its reception: in short, it is the work of a very 
clever man and skilful connoisseur, if not artist, and the questions he 
raises, and the opinions he delivers, whether right or wrong, are well 
worthy of attention, and should be examined in the same spirit and feeling 
in which they are delivered. They are too profound to he refuted by a 
cavil, and too honest to be dismissed with a sneer. 

The author begins by a consideration of the ideas conveyable by art ; and, 
as his investigations in the art of painting have led him to dispute the 
opinions which are generally received, and which have been so long main- 
tained, that denial of them would appear either the result of ignorance or 
the desire of paradox, he states, as a proposition not to be doubted, that 
public opinion is no criterion of excellence except after long periods of 
time ; that what is great in art does not address itself to uncultivated 
faculties, and that no man can be really appreciated but by his equals or 
superiors. As the merits of a work are of a higher order, fewer in pro- 
portion can judge of it ; from these few the decision is communicated to 
those below, and by these to a wider and lower circle, till at length the 
right opinion is communicated to all, and held as a matter of faith, the 
more positively in proportion as the grounds of it are less perceived. This 
argument is peculiarly strong in the case of painting, because much 
knowledge of what is technical and practical is necessary to a right 
judgment, so that those persons are alone competent to form a judgment 
whe are themselves the persons to be judged.* In no city of Europe is 
painting in so hopeless a state as in Rome, because there the authority of 
their predecessors in art is supreme and without appeal, and the mindless 
copyist studies Raffaelle but not what Raffaelle studied. The author, 
believing that there are certain points of superiority in modern artists 
which have not yet been fully understood, in this work purposes to institute 
a close comparison between the great works of ancient and modern 
landscape art, and to shew the real relations subsisting between them : 
but, as regards the art of the 14th and 15th centuries, he does not class 
the historical and landscape painters together as possessing anything like 
equal rank in their respective walks of art. 








‘* It is,” he says, ‘‘ because I look with 
the most devoted veneration upon M. 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and Da Vinci, that I do 
not distrust the principles which induce 
me to look with contempt on Claude, 
Salvator, and G. Poussin. Had I disliked 
all, I should have believed in and bowed be- 
fore all; but in my admiration of the greater 
I consider myself as having warrant for 
the repudiation of theless. I feel assured 
that they cannot with reason be admired 
together; that the principles of art on 
which they worked are totally opposed, 
and that the landscape painters of the old 


school have been honoured only because 
they had in them a shadow and semblance 
of the manner of the nobler historical 
painters, whose principles in all important 
points they directly reversed. * * * * 

Speaking generally of the old masters, I 
refer only to Claude, G. Poussin, S. Rosa, 
Cuyp, Berghem, Both, Ruysdael Hob- 
bima, Teniers, (in his landscapes,) P. 
Potter, Canaletti, and the various Van 
somethings and Back somethings, more 
especially and malignantly those who have 
libelled the sea.” 





* Not exactly so. There are portions of a picture, and of the means used to form 


it, of which none but a painter can accurately judge ; but there are also others which 
the feeling of the enlightened connoisseur can perhaps more correctly estimate. Thus, 
to secure a just decision on the merits of the cartoons lately exhibited in Westminster 
Hall, the judges were chosen both from artists and from gentlemen whose taste and 
knowledge in art were generally admitted, and Mr. Rogers and Sir Robert Peel were 
yery properly joined with Eastlake and Etty.—Rev. 
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He then lays down the principles on which all right judgment of art 
must be founded, in order that the terms and language in which his critical 
judgments and comparisons are expressed, may be thoroughly understood. 
He distinguishes between the painter's intellectual power and his technical 
knowledge ; that mere technical painting or colouring is to the artist what 
the power of versifying is to the poet; but yet the thought, whether in 
painting or poetry, is intimately connected with the language in which it is 
conveyed : he then distinguishes between language that is expressive, and 
that which is merely decorative or ornamental. As, for instance, most 
pictures of the Dutch school, excepting those of Rubens, Vandyck, and 
Rembrandt, are ostentatious exhibitions of the artist’s power of speech, the 
clear and vigorous elocution of useless and senseless words; while the early 
efforts of Cimabue and Giotto are the warning messages of prophecy declared 
by the stammering lips of infants. We must therefore carefully distinguish 
what is language and what is thought, considering the former as an inferior 
excellence. 


in Landscape Painting to the Ancient Masters. 


‘¢ The picture which has the nobler and 
more numerous ideas, however awkwardly 
expressed, is a greater and a better picture 
than that which has the less noble and less 
numerous ideas, however beautifully ex- 
pressed. No weight, nor mass, nor 
beauty of execution can outweigh one 
grain or fragment of thought. Three pen- 
strokes of Raffaelle are a greater and a bet- 
ter picture than the most finished work that 
ever Carlo Dolci polished into inanity. A 
pencil scratch of Wilkie’s on the back of a 
letter is a greater and a better picture—and 
luse theterm picture in itsfull sense—than 
the most laboured and luminous canvass 


that ever left the easel of Gerard Dow. A 
finished work ofa great artist is only better 
than its sketch if the sources of pleasure 
belonging to colour and charioscuro, 
valuable in themselves, are so employed 
as to increase the impressiveness of the 
thought. But, ifone atom of thought has 
vanished, all colour, all finish, all execu- 
tion, all ornament, are too dearly bought. 
Nothing but thought can pay for thought, 
and the instant that the increasing refine- 
ment or finish of the picture begins to be 
paid for by the loss of the faintest shadow of 
an idea, that instant all refinement or finish 
is an excrescence and a deformity.’’ 








The author then gives his definition of what he calls ‘‘ the greatest art,” 

* that which conveys to the mind of the spectator, by any means whatsoever, 
the greatest number of the greatest ideas; and consequently he is the 
greatest artist who has embodied such ideas in his works. He then 
considers that all the sources of pleasure or good to be derived from works 
of art may be referred to five distinct heads—ideas of power, of imitation, 
of truth, of beauty, of relation,—the nature and effects of each of which 
he distinguishes. After having briefly considered the principles respecting 
ideas of power, he commences the second part of his work with the idea of 
truth, which he continues through the remainder of the volume, leaving, 
we presume, the consideration of beauty and relation for the portions of 
the work that are to follow. In this discussion there are many sound 
principles laid down, many accurate distinctions drawn, many judicious 
rules enforced, and many elegant illustrations brought to the subject. In 
the application of his principles he divides all painters into two great 
and distinct classes,—those who aim at the developement of truth, and 
those who look no higher than mere imitation. The old masters he ranks 
in the latter category. ‘ They had neither love of nature nor feeling for 
her beauty; they looked for her coldest and most commonplace effects 
because they were easiest to imitate, and for her most vulgar forms because 
they were most easily to be recognised.’’ He then observes that the 
principles of selection by modern artists is different, seeking not what is 
easiest to imitate, but for what is most important to tell, and that there is 
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consequently a greater sum of valuable, essential, and impressive truth in 
the works of two or three of our leading modern landscape painters, than 





in those of all the old masters put together. 


‘(It appears strange,” he says, ‘‘ to me 
that any one familiar with Nature, and 
fond of her, should not grow weary and 
sick at heart among the melancholy and 
monotonous transcripts of her which alone 
can be received from the old school of 
art. Aman accustomed to the broad wild 
seashore, with its bright breakers, and free 
winds, and sounding rocks, and eternal 
sensation of tameless power, can scarcely 
but be angered when Claude bids him 
stand still on some paltry, chipped, and 
chiselled quay, with porters and wheel- 
barrows running against him, to watch a 
weak, rippling, bound and barriered water, 
that has not strength enough in one of 
its waves to upset the flower-pots on the 
wall, or even to fling one jet of spray over 
the confining stone. A man accustomed 
to the strength and glory of God’s moun- 
tains, with their soaring and radiant 


less distance, kingdoms in their valleys, 
and climates upon their crests, can scarcely 
but be angered when Salvator bids him 
stand still under some contemptible frag- 
ment of splintery crag, which an Alpine 
snow-wreath would smother in its first 
swell, with a stunted bush or two growing 
out of it, and a Dudley or Halifax-like 
volume of manufactory smoke for a sky. A 
man accustomed to the grace and infinity 
of Nature’s foliage, with every yista a 
cathedral, and every bough a revelation, 
can scarcely but be angered when Poussin 
mocks him with a black round mass of 
impenetrable paint, diverging into feathers 
instead of leaves, and supported ona stick 
instead of a trunk. Who that has one 
spark of feeling of what is beautiful or 
true, would not turn to be refreshed by 
the pure and extended realizations of 
modern art ?’’ &c. 


pinnacles and surging sweeps of measure- 


He then gives examples of these truer and higher aims of the moderns 
from the works of D. Cox, Copley Fielding, J. D. Harding, Stanfield, and, 
above all, John Turner, whom he calls ‘‘ glorious in conception, unfathom- 
able in knowledge, and solitary in power,’ and compares him to the angel 
in the Apocalypse, and other similar persons, whom out of respect we 
shall forbear to mention. Having thus applied his general principles to 
the respective works of earlier and later times, he proceeds through the 
remainder of his volume to illustrate each separate truth from the pictures 
of those artists by whom it is most generally given, commonly from those 
of the father,of modern art, J. M. W. Turner. He first takes into 
consideration those truths that are productive of what is called ‘“ effect,"’ 
that is to say, truths of tone, general colour, space, and light; and then he 
investigates the truths of specific form and colour in the four great com- 

nent parts of landscape, sky, earth, water, vegetation. In these very 
ingenious and eloquent essays, the author draws numerous comparisons 
between the general principles and particular works of the old masters and 
the modern, and with such an acquaintance with his subject, that he who 
is not convinced by his reasoning, or satisfied with his specimens of 
excellence, will still be instructed by the distinctions which he draws, by 
the analyses he affords, and by the particular examples through which the 
general principles are worked out. It is, however, quite impossible for 
us to follow him through such lengthened investigations, especially as the 
force and truth of his argument must depend not only on the accuracy of 
his general prncples, but on the minute specification of particular 
examples. We shall therefore extract such passages from the work as 
may afford some not inadequate views of the author's estimate of the old 
painters, of the proper and legitimate purposes of the art he comments on, 
and of the merits and defects of the old painters as compared with the 
modern school. 


‘*T shall endeavour,’ he says, ‘‘in the care and impartiality into the investi- 
present portion of the work to enter with gationof the claimsof theschools of ancient 
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and modern landscape to faithfulness in 
representing nature. I shall pay no re- 

whatsoever to what may be thought 
beautiful, or sublime, or imaginative. I 
shall look only for ¢ruth, bare, clear, 
downright statement of facts, shewing in 
each particular, as far as I am able, what 
the truth of nature is, and then seeking 
for the plain expression of it, and for that 
alone, arid I shall thus endeavour, totally 


in Landscape Painting to the Ancient Masters. 
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regardless of fervour of imaginatioh oF 
brilliancy of effect, or any other of their 
more captivating qualities, to examine and 
to judge the works of the great living 
painter,* who is, I believe, imagined by 
the majority of the public to paint more 
falsehood and less fact than any other 
known master: We shall see with what 
reason.”’ 


The author, as a preliminary step to prove the importance of accurate 
aiid scientific investigations of the subject, considers how far the truth of 


nature is to be discovered by the uneducated senses, 


“Cannot we,” say 


the public, ‘see what nature is with our own eyes, and fiid out for 


ourselves what is like her ?” 


Now, in the first place, he considers that 


men derive pleasure from art, and discern the beauties of art, in proportion 
to their natural sensibility to colour and form, and in connection with a 
healthy state of moral feeling, and then he adds, 


‘* Next to sensibility, which is necessary 
for the perception of facts, come reflection 
and memory, which are necessary for the 
retention of them, and recognition of 
their resemblances. For a man may re- 
ceive impression after impression, and 
that vividly and with delight, and yet, if 
he take no care to reason upon those im- 

ressions and trace them to their sources, 
he may remain totally ignorant of the 
facts that produced them; nay, may 
attribute them to facts with which they 
have no connexion, or may coin causes 
for them that have no existerice at all. 
And the more sensibility and imagination 
a man possesses, the more likely will he be 
to fall into error : for then he will see what- 
ever he expects, and admire and judge 
with his heart, and not with his eyes. How 
many people are misled by what has been 
said and sung of the serenity of Italian 
skies, to suppose they must be more d/ue 
than the skies of the north, and think 
that they see them so; whereas the sky of 
Italy is far more dull and grey in colour 
than the skies of the north, and is distin- 
ished only by its intense repose of 
ight : and this is confirmed by Benvenuto 
Cellini; who, I remember, on his first 
entéring France, is especially struck by 
the clearness of the sky, as contrasted with 
the mist of Italy; and, what is more strange 
still, when people see in a painting what 
they suppose to have been the source of 
their impressions, they will affirm it to be 
truthful, though they feel no such im- 
pression resulting from it. Thus, though 
day after day they may have been im- 
— by the tone and warmth of an 
talian sky, yet not having traced the 
feeling to its source, and supposing them- 
selves impressed by its dlweness, they 


will affirm a blue sky in a painting to be 
truthful, and reject the most faithful ren- 
dering of all the real attributes of Italy as 
cold or dull. And this influence of the 
imagination over the senses is pectiliarly 
observable in the perpetual disposition of 
mankind, to suppose that they see what 
they know, and, vice versd, in their not 
seeing what they do not know. * * * 
Barry, in his sixth lecture, takes notice of 
the same want of actual sight in the early 
painters of Italy. ‘ The imitations,’ he 
says, ‘ of early art are like those of chil- 
dren—nothing is seen in the spectacle 
before us, unless it be previously known 
and sought for: and numberless observa- 
ble differences between the age of igno- 
rance and that of knowledge, show how 
much the contraction or extension of our 
sphere of vision depends upon other con- 
siderations than the mere returns of our 
natural optics. The people of those ages 
only saw so much, and admired it, be- 
cause they knew no more ;’ and the decep- 
tion which takes place so broadly in cases 
like these has infinitely greater influence 
over our judgment of the more intricate 
and less tangible truths of nature. We 
are constantly supposing that we see what 
experience only has shown us, or can 
show us, to have existence, constantly 
missing the sight of what we do not 
know beforehand to be visible; and 
painters to the last hour of their lives 
are apt to fall in some degree into the 
error of painting what exists, rather than 
what they can see. * * Be it also observed 
that all these difficulties would lie in the 
way, even if the truths of nature were al- 
ways the same, constantly repeated and 
brought before us. But the truths of na- 
ture are one eternal change—one infinite 





* J. W. Turner. 
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variety. There is no bush on the face of 
the globe exactly like another bush, there 
are no two trees in the forest whose 
boughs bend into the same net-work, nor 
two leaves on the same tree which could 
not be told one from the other, nor two 
waves in the sea exactly alike. And, out of 
this mass of various yet agreeing beauty, 
it is by long attention only that the 
conception of the constant character— 
the ideal form—hinted at by all, yet as- 
sumed by none, is fixed upon the imagi- 
nation for its standard of truth. It is 
not singular, therefore, nor in any way dis- 
graceful, that the majority of spectators 
are totally incapable of appreciating the 
truth of nature, when fully set before 
them ; but it is both singular and dis. 
graceful that it is so difficult to convince 
them of their own incapability. Ask a 
connoisseur, who has scampered over all 
Europe, the shape of the leaf of an elm, 
and the chances are ninety to one that he 
cannot tell you, and yet he will be volu- 
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ble of criticism on every painted land- 
scape from Dresden to Madrid, and pre- 
tend to tell you whether they are like 
nature or not. Ask an enthusiastic chat- 
terer in the Sistine Chapel how many ribs 
he has, and you get no answer ; but it is 
odds that you do not get out of the door 
without his informing you that he consi- 
ders such and such a figure badly drawn. 
A few such interrogations as these might 
indeed convict, if not convince the mass 
of spectators of incapability, were it not 
for the universal reply, that they can 
recognise what they cannot describe, and 
feel what is truthful, though they do not 
know what is truth. And this is, to a 
certain degree, true : a man may recognise 
the portrait of his friend, though he can- 
not, if you ask him apart, tell you the 
shape of his nose or the height of his 
forehead, and every one could tell Nature 
herself from an imitation; why not then, 
it will be asked, what is like her from 
what is not ?’’ 


The author allows that, in effects of tone, the old masters have never yet 
been equalled : a concession he says that is the first and nearly the last 
he has to make to them; he then considers “tone” first, as “ the right 
relation of objects of shadow to the principal light,” and secondly, “ as 
the quality of colour by which it is felt to owe part of its brightness to the 
hue of light upon it.” He then enters into the following criticism on the 


subject, 


‘¢ The finely-toned pictures of the old 
masters are, in this respect, some of the 
notes of nature played two or three oc- 
taves below her key, the dark objects in 
the middle distance having precisely the 
same relation to the light of the sky which 
they have in nature, but the light being 
necessarily infinitely lowered, and the mass 
of the shadow deepened in the same de- 
gree. I have often been struck, when 
looking at a camera-obscura, on a. dark 
day, with the exact resemblance the image 
bore to one of the finest pictures of the 
old masters, all the foliage coming dark 
against the sky, and nothing being seen in 
its mass but here and there the isolated 
light of a silvery stem, or an unusually 
illumined cluster of leafage. Now if this 
could be done consistently, and all the 
notes of nature given in this way, an oc- 
tave or two down, it would be right and 
necessary so to do; but be it observed, 
not only does nature surpass us in power 
of obtaining light, as much as the sun 
surpasses white paper, but she also infi- 
nitely surpasses us in her power of shade. 
Her deepest shades are void spaces from 
which no light whatever is reflected to the 
eye; ours are black surfaces from which, 
paint as black as we may, a great deal of 
light is still reflected, and which, placed 

] 


against one of nature’s deep bits of gloom, 
would tell as distinct light. Here we are, 
then, with white paper for our highest 
light, and visible illumined surface for 
our deepest shadow, set to run the 
gauntlet against nature, with the sun for 
her light and vacuity for her gloom. Itis 
evident that ske can well afford to throw 
her material objects dark against the 
brilliant aérial tone of her sky, and yet 
give in those objects themselves a thou- 
sand intermediate distances and tones be- 
fore she comes to black, or to any thing 
like it—all the illumined surfaces of her 
objects being as distinctly and vividly 
brighter than her nearest and darkest 
shadows as the sky is brighter than those 
illumined surfaces. But if we, against our 
poor, dull obscurity of yellow paint, in- 
stead of sky, insist on having the same 
relation of shade in material objects, we 
go down to the bottom of our scale at 
once ; and what in the world are we to do 
then? Where are all our intermediate 
distances to come from ?—how are we to 
express the aérial relations among the 
parts themselves, for instance, of foliage, 
whose most distant boughs are already 
almost black ?—how are we to come up 
from this to the foreground, and, when we 
have done so, how are we to express the 
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distinction between its solid parts, al- 
ready as dark as we can make them, and 
its vacant hollows, which nature has 
marked sharp, and clear, and black, among 
its lighted surfaces? It cannot but be 
evident at a glance, that, if to any one 
of the steps from one distance to ano- 
ther we give the same quantity of differ- 
ence in pitch of shade which nature does, 
we must pay for this expenditure of our 
means by totally missing half a dozen 
distances not a whit less important or 
marked, and so sacrifice a multitude of 
truths to obtain one. And this accord- 
ingly was the means by which the old 
masters obtained their (truth?) of tone. 
They chose those steps of distance which 
are the most conspicuous and noticeable, 
that, for instance, from sky to foliage, or 
from clouds to hills, and they gave these 
their precise pitch of difference in shade 
with exquisite accuracy of imitation. 
Their means were then exhausted, and 
they were obliged to leave their trees flat 
masses of mere filled-up outline, and to 
omit the truths of space in every individual 
part of their picture by the thousand. But 
this they did not care for; it saved them 
trouble ; they reached their grand end— 
imitative effect—they thrust home just at 
the places where the common and careless 
eye looks for imitation, and they attained 
the broadest and most faithful appear- 
ance of truth of tone which art can exhi- 
bit; but they are prodigals, and foolish 
prodigals, in art: they lavish their whole 
means to get one truth, and leave them- 
selves powerless, when they should seize 
athousand. And is it indeed worthy of 
being called a truth, when we have a vast 
history given us to relate, to the fulness 
of which neither our limits nor our lan- 
guage are adequate, instead of giving all 
its parts abridged in the order of their 
importance, to omit or deny the greater 
part of them, that we may dwell with 
verbal fidelity on two or three? Nay, the 
very truth to which the rest are sacri- 
ficed is rendered falsehood by their ab- 
sence ; the relation of the tree to the sky 
is marked as an impossibility, by the 
want of relation of its parts to each other. 
Turner starts from the beginning with a 
totally different principle. He boldly 
takes pure white (and justly, for it is 
the sign of the most intense sunbeams) 
for his highest light, and lamp-black for 
his deepest shade, and between these he 
makes every degree of shade indicative 
of a separate degree of distance, giving 
each step of approach, not the exact dif- 
ference in pitch which it would have in 
nature, but a difference bearing the same 
proportion to that which his sum of pos- 
sible shade bears to the sum of nature’s 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XX. 
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shade, so that an object half way between 
his horizon and his foreground will be 
exactly in half tint of force, and every 
minute division of intermediate space 
will have just its proportionate share of 
the lesser sum, and no more. Hence 
where the old masters expressed one dis- 
tance he expresses a hundred, and where 
they said furlongs he says leagues. Which 
of these modes of procedure be most 
agreeable with truth I think I may safely 
leave the reader to decide for himself. He 
will see in this very first instance one 
proof of what we have asserted, that the 
deceptive imitation of nature is inconsist- 
ent with real truth; for the very means 
by which the old masters attained the ap- 
parent accuracy of tone which is so sa- 
tisfying to the eye, compelled them to 
give up all idea of real relations of retire- 
ment, and to represent a few successiveand 
marked stages of distance, like the scenes 
of a theatre, instead of the imperceptible, 
multitudinous, symmetrical retirement of 
nature, who is not more careful to sepa 
rate her nearest bush from her farthest 
one than to separate the nearest bough of 
that bush from the one next to it. Take, 
for instance, one of the finest landscapes 
that ancient art has produced—the work 
of areally great and intellectual mind, 
the quiet Nicholas Poussin, in our own 
National Gallery, with the traveller 
washing his feet. The first idea we re- 
ceive from this picture is that it is even- 
ing, and all the light coming from the ho- 
rizon. Not so. It is full noon, the 
light coming steep from the left, as is 
shown by the shadow of the stick on the 
right hand pedestal, (for if the sun were 
not very high, that shadow could not lose 
itself half way down; and if it were not 
lateral, the shadow would slope, instead of 
being vertical.) Now, ask yourself, and 
answer candidly, if those black masses of 
foliage, in which scarcely any form is seen 
but the outline, be a true representation 
of trees under noon-day sunlight, sloping 
from the left, bringing out, as it ne- 
cessarily would do, their masses into 
golden green, and marking every leaf and 
bough with sharp shadow and sparkling 
light? The only truth in the picture is 
the exact pitch of relief against the sky 
of both trees and hills ; and to this the or- 
ganization of the hills, the intricacy of 
the foliage, and every thing indicative 
either of the nature of the light or the cha- 
racter of the objects, is unhesitatingly sa- 
crificed. So much falsehood does it cost 
to obtain two apparent truths of tone. 
Or take, as a still more glaring instance, 
No. 260 in the Dulwich Gallery, where 
the trunks of the trees, even of those 
farthest off, on the left, are as black as 
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paint can make them, and there is not, 
and cannot be, the slighest increase of 
force or any marking whatsoever of dis- 
tance by colour, or any other means, be- 
tween them and the foreground. Compare 
with these Turner’s treatment of his ma- 
terials in the ‘ Mercury and Argus.’ He 
has here his light actually coming from 
the distance, the sun being nearly in the 
centre of the picture, and a violent relief 
of objects against it would be far more 
justifiable than in Poussin’s case. But 
this dark relief is used in its full force 
only with the nearest Jeaves of the nearest 
group of foliage, overhanging the fore- 
ground from the left, and between these 
and the more distant members of the 
same group, though only three or four 
yards separate, distinct aérial perspective 
and intervening mist and light are shown, 
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while the large tree in the centre, though 
very dark, as being very near, compared 
with all the distance, is much diminished 
in intensity of shade from this nearest 
group of leaves, and is faint compared 
with all the foreground. It is true that 
this tree has not, in consequence, the 
actual pitch of shade against the sky 
which it would have in nature, but it has 
precisely as much as it possibly can have 
to leave it the same proportionate relation 
to the objects near at hand. And it can- 
not but be evident to the thoughtful 
reader, that, whatever trickery or decep- 
tion may be the result of a contrary mode 
of treatment, this is the only scientific or 
essentially truthful system, and that what 
it loses in tone it gains in aérial perspec- 
tive.’’ 


We shall now give some detailed criticisms on the works of those who 
have been hitherto considered the masters of their art, and the guides of 
public taste ; for the author, whether in commendation or censure, always 
puts the reader in possession of the reasons by which he is governed, and 


the established principles which he keeps steadily in view, 


speaking of a well known painter, 


“The effect of a fine Canaletti is in its 
first impression dioramic; we fancy we 
are in our beloved Venice again, with one 
foot by mistake in the clear invisible film 
of water lapping over the marble steps of 
the foreground. Every house has its 
proper relief against the sky,—every brick 
and stone its proper hue of sunlight and 
shade,—and every degree of distance its 
proper tone of retiring air. Presently, 
however, we begin to feel that it is lurid 
and gloomy, and that the painter, com- 
pelled by the lowness of the utmost light 
at his disposal to deepen the shadows, in 
order to get the right relation, has lost the 
flashing, dazzling, exulting light, which 
was one of our chief sources of Venetian 
happiness. But we pardon this, knowing 
it to be unavoidable, and begin to look for 
something of that in which Venice differs 
from Rotterdam, or any other city built 
beside canals. We know that house, 
certainly; we never passed it without 
stopping our gondolier, for its arabesques 
were as rich as a bank of flowers in Spring, 
and as beautiful as a dream. What has 
Canaletti given us forthem? Five black 
dots. Well, take the next house; we re- 
member that too; it was mouldering inch 
by inch into the canal, and the bricks had 
fallen away from its shattered marble 
shafts, and left them white and skeleton- 
like, yet with their fret-work of cold 
flowers wreathed about them, still un- 
touched by time : and through the rents 
of the wall behind them there used to 


He says, 


come long sunbeams, greened by the weeds 
through which they pierced, which flitted 
and fell one by one round those grey and 
quiet shafts, catching here a leaf and there 
a leaf, and gliding over the illumined 
edges and delicate fissures, until they sank 
into the deep dark hollow between the 
marble blocks of the sunk foundation, 
lighting every other moment one isolated 
emerald lamp, on the crest of the intermit- 
tent waves, when the wild sea-weeds and 
crimson lichens drifted and crawled with 
their thousand colours and fine branches 
over its decay, and the black, clogging, 
accumulated limpets hung in ropy clusters 
from the dripping and tinkling stone. 
What has Canaletti given us for this? 
One square red mass composed of—let 
me count--five and fifty—no—six and 
fifty—no—I was right at first—five and 
fifty bricks of precisely the same size, 
shape, and colour, one great black line for 
the shadow of the roof at the top, and six 
similar ripples in a row at the bottom! 
And this is what people call ‘ painting 
nature.’ It is indeed painting nature as 
she appears to the most unfeeling and un- 
taught of mankind. The bargeman and 
the bricklayer probably see no more in 
Venice than Canaletti gives,—heaps of 
earth and water, with water between ; and 
are just as capable of appreciating the 
facts of sunlight and shadow, by which he 
deceives us, as the most educated of us 
all. But what more there is in Venice 


than brick and stone—what there is of 
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mystery and death, and memory and 


beauty—what there is to be learned or 
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lamented, to be loved or wept—we look 
for to Canaletti in vain.’’ * 


The author then contrasts the celebrated painter’s works with those of 
some of our living artists; and, as the contrasts are striking, and the 
peculiar merits of each brought out by a critical hand, we shall follow him 


in his judgments. 


‘¢ Let us pass to Prout; the imitation 
is lost at once. The buildings have no- 
thing resembling their real relief against 
the sky. There are multitudes of false 
distances ; the shadows in many places 
have a great deal more Vandyke brown 
than darkness in them; and the lights 
very often more yellow-ochre than sun- 
shine. But yet the effect on our eye is 
that very brilliancy and cheerfulness which 
delighted us in Venice itself, and there is 
none of that oppressive and lurid gloom 
which was cast upon our feelings by 
Canaletti. And now we feel that there is 
something in the subject worth drawing, 
and different from other subjects and archi- 


tecture: that house is rich and strange 
and full of grotesque carving and cha- 
racter,—that one next to it is shattered 
and infirm, and varied with picturesque 
rents and hues of decay,—that further off 
is beautiful in proportion, and strong in 
its purity of marble. Now we begin to 
feel that we are in Venice. This is what 
we could not get elsewhere: it is worth 
seeing, and drawing, and talking, and 
thinking of—not an exhibition of common 
daylight or brick walls. But let us look 
a little closer; we know those capitals 
very well ; their design was most original 
and perfect, and so delicate that it seemed 
to have been cut in ivory.”’ 


We now turn to another painter whose works are highly esteemed in 
this country, though introduced at a late period ; but who has been placed 
in the very foremost rank of eminence in the Flemish school of landscape. 


‘For expression of effects of yellow 
sunlight, parts might be chosen out of the 
good pictures of Cuyp, which have never 
been equalled in art; but I much doubt 
if there be a single bright Cuyp in the 
world, which, taken as a whole, does not 
present many glaring solecisms in tone. 
I have not seen many fine pictures of his 
which were not utterly spoiled by the 
vermilion dress of some principal figure, 
a vermilion totally unaffected and un- 
warmed by the golden hue of the rest of 
the picture, and, what is worse, with 
little distinction between its own illu- 
mined and shaded parts, so that it appears 
altogether out of sunshine ; the colour of 
a bright vermilion in dead, cold daylight. 
It is possible that the original colour may 
have gone down in all cases, or that these 

arts may have been villanously repainted, 
but [am the rather disposed to believe them 
genuine, because, even throughout the 
best of his pictures, there are evident re- 
currences of the same kind of solecism in 
other colours—greens for instance—as in 
the steep bank on the right of the largest 
picture in the Dulwich gallery; and 
browns, as in the lying cow in the same 
picture, which is in most visible and pain- 
ful contrast with the one standing beside 
it, the flank of the standing one being 
bathed in breathing sunshine, and the re- 


posing one laid in with as dead, opaque, 
and lifeless brown as ever came raw from 
a novice’s pallet. And again in that marked 
83, while the figures on the right are walk- 
ing in the most precious light, and those 
just beyond them in the distance leave a 
furlong or two of pure visible sunbeams 
between us and them, the cows in the 
centre are deprived entirely, poor things ! 
of both light and air, and have nothing 
but brown paint to depend upon: and 
these failing parts, though they often 
escape the eye when we are near the 
picture, and able to dwell upon what is 
beautiful in it, yet so injure its whole 
effect, that I question if there be many 
Cuyps, in which vivid colours occur, which 
will not lose their effect, and become cold 
and flat, at a distance of ten or twelve 
paces, retaining their influence only when 
the eye is close enough to rest on the right 
parts without including the whole. Take, 
for instance, the large one in our National 
Gallery, seen from the opposite door, where 
the black cow appears a great deal nearer 
than the dogs, and the golden tones of 
the distance look like a sepia drawing 
rather than like sunshine, owing chiefly 
to the utter want of aérial greys indicated 
through them. Now there is no instance 
in the works of Turner of anything so 
faithful and imitative of sunshine as the 





* The author allows that Canaletti’s mechanism is wonderful; but he casts aside 
all mechanical excellence as unworthy of praise. 
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best parts of Cuyp, but at the same time 
there is not a single vestige of the same 
kind of solecism. It is true that in his 
fondness for colour Turner is in the habit 
of allowing excessively cold fragments in 
his warmest pictures ; but these are never, 
observe, warm colours with no light up- 
on them, useless as contrasts, while they 
are discords in the tone, but they are bits 
of the very coolest tints, partially removed 
from the general influence, and exquisitely 
valuable as colour, though, with all de- 
ference be it spoken, I think them some- 
times slightly destructive of what would 
otherwise be perfect tone. * * * The 
best proof of the grammatical accuracy of 
the tones of Turner is in the perfect and 
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unchanging influence of all his pictures 
at any distance. We approach only to 
follow the sunshine into every cranny of 
the leafage, and retire only to feel it dif- 
fused over the scene, the whole picture 
glowing like a sun or star, at whatever 
distance we stand, and lighting the air 
between us and it, while many even of 
the best pictures of Claude must be looked 
close into to be felt, and lose light every 
foot thatweretire. Thesmallest of the three 
sea-ports in the National Gallery is valu- 
able and right in tone when we are close 
to it, but ten yards off it is all brickdust, 
offensively and evidently false in its whole 
hue,’”’ &c. 


Let us now pass on to another great name ; the name of one who has 
been long ranked as the foremost in his branch of the art, and the produc- 
tions of whose pencil are not to be purchased except by the affluent. 


‘*T wish Ruysdael had painted one or 
two rough seas. I believe, if he had, he 
might have saved the unhappy public from 
much grievous victimizing, both in mind 
and pocket, for he would have shown 
that Vandevelde and Backhuysen were 
not quite sea-deities. As it is, I believe 
there is scarcely such another instance to 
be found in the history of man of the 
epidemic aberration of mind into which 
multitudes fall by infection, as is furnished 
by the value setupon the works of these men. 
All others of the ancients have real power 
of some kind or other, either solemnity of 
intention, as the Poussins, or refinement 
of feeling, as Claude, or high imitative 
accuracy, as Cuyp and Paul Potter, or rapid 
power of execution, as Salvator; there is 
something in all which ought to be 
admired, and of which, if exclusively con- 
templated, no degree of admiration, how- 
ever enthusiastic, is unaccountable or un- 
natural. But Vandevelde and Backhuysen 
have no power, no redeeming quality of 
mind: their works are neither reflective, 
nor eclectic, nor imitative; they have 
neither tone, nor execution, nor colour, 
nor composition, nor any artistical merit 
to recommend them; and they present 
not even a deceptive, much less a real, 
resemblance of nature. Had they given 
us staring green seas with hatchet edges, 
such as we see ‘ Her Majesty’s ships so- 
and-so’ fixed into by the heads or sterns 
in the outer-room of the academy, the 
thing would have been comprehensible ; 
there is a natural predilection in the mind 
of man for green waves with curling tops, 
but not for clay and wool; and the colour, 


we should have thought, would have been 
repulsive even to those least cognizant of 
form. Whatever may be the chilliness or 
mistiness or opacity of a Dutch climate 
and ocean, there is no water which has 
motion in it, and air above it, which ever 
assumes such a grey as is attributed to sea 
by these painters; cold and lifeless the 
general effect may be, but at all times it 
is wrought out by variety of hue in its 
parts; it is a grey caused by coldness of 
light, not by absence of colour. And how 
little the authority of these men is worthy 
of trust in matters of effect, is sufficiently 
shown by their constant habit of casting 
a coal-black shadow half-way across the 
picture on the nearest waves, for, as I 
have before shown, water itself never 
takes any shadow at all, and the shadow 
upon foam is so delicate in tint and so 
broken in form as to be scarcely traceable. 
The men who could allow themselves to 
lay a coal-black shadow upon what never 
takes any shadow at all, and whose feel- 
ings were not hurt by the sight of false- 
hood so distinct, and recoiled not at the 
shade themselves had made, can be little 
worthy of credit in any thing that they do 
or assert, Then, their foam is either de- 
posited in spherical and tubular concre- 
tions, opaque and unbroken on the surfaces 
of the waves, or else, the more common 
case, it is merely the whiteness of the 
wave shaded gradually off, as if it were the 
light side of a spherical object, of course 
representing every breaker as crested, not 
with spray, but with a puff of smoke. 
Neither let it be supposed that in so 
doing they had any intention of represent- 





* We saw last summer a sea-piece of Vandevelde sold at the Earl of Lichfield’s sale 
at Shugbrooke for 12007, to a dealer; we believe, to Mr. Smith of Bond Street.—Rev. 
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ing the vaporous spray taken off wild waves 
by violent wind. That magnificent effect 
only takes place on large breakers, and 
has no appearance of smoke except at a 
little distance ; seen near, it is dust. But 
the Dutch painters cap every little cutting 
ripple with smoke, evidently intending it 
for foam, and evidently thus representing 
it because they had not sufficient power 
over the brush to produce the broken 
effect of real spray. Their seas, in con- 
sequence, have neither frangibility nor 
brilliancy ; they do not break, but evapo- 
rate; their foam neither flies, nor sparkles, 
nor springs, nor wreathes, nor curdles, 
nay it is not even white, nor has the effect 
of white, but of a dirty efflorescence or 
exhalation, and their ships are inserted 
into this singular sea with peculiar want 
of truth; for, in nature, three circum- 
stances contribute to disguise the water- 
line upon the wood ; where a wave is thin, 
the colour of the wood is shown a little 
through it; when a wave is smooth, the 
colour of the wood is a little reflected upon 
it; and, when a wave is broken, its foam 
more or less obscures and modifies the 
line of junction ; besides which, the wet 
wood itself catches some of the light and 
colour of the sea. Instead of this, the 
water-line of the Dutch vessels is marked 
clear and hard all round; the water re- 
flecting nothing, showing nothing through 
it, and equally defined in edge of foam as 
in all other parts. Finally, the curves of 
their waves are not curves of projection, 
which all sea-lines are, but the undulating 
lines of ropes, or other tough and con- 
nected bodies). Whenever two curves 
dissimilar in their nature meet in the sea, 
of course they both break and form an 
edge; but every kind of curve, catenary 
or conic, is associated by these painters 
in most admired disorder, joined indis- 
criminately by their extremities. This 
is a point, however, on which it is im- 


Now we must place in contrast to 
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possible to argue without going into high 
mathematics ; and even then the nature 
of particular curves, as given by the brush, 
would be scarcely demonstrable ; and I am 
theless disposed to take much troubleabout 
it, because I think that the persons who 
are really fond of these works are almost 
beyond the reach of argument. I can 
understand why people like Claude, and 
perceive much in their sensations which 
is right and legitimate, and which can be 
appealed to, and I can give them credit 
for perceiving more in him than I am at 
present able to perceive ; but when I hear 
of persons honestly admiring Vandevelde 
or Backhuysen, I think there must be 
something physically wrong or wanting 
in their perceptions—at least, I can form 
no estimate of what their notions or feel- 
ings are, and cannot hope for anything of 
principle or opinion common between us 
which I can address or understand, The 
seas of Claude are the finest pieces of 
water-painting in ancient art. I do not 
say that I like them, because they appear 
to me selections of the particular moment 
when the sea is most insipid and charac- 
terless ; but I think that they are exceed- 
ingly true to the forms and time selected, 
or, at least, that the fine instances of them 
are so, of which there are exceedingly few. 
Anything and everything is fathered upon 
him, and he probably committed many 
mistakes himself, and was occasionally 
right rather by accident than by knowledge. 
Claude and Ruysdael, then, may be con- 
sidered as the only two men among the 
old masters who could paint anything like 
water in extended spaces, or in action. 
The great mass of the landscape painters, 
though they sometimes succeeded in the 
imitation of a pond or a gutter, display, 
wherever they have space or opportunity 
to do so, want of feeling in every effort, 
and want of knowledge in every line,”’ 


this the author's description, or at 


least a portion of it, of Turner’s power in the same department of painting. 


‘¢ Beyond dispute, the noblest sea that 
Turner has ever painted, and therefore the 
noblest ever painted by man, is that of the 
Slave Ship, the chief Academy picture of 
the exhibition of 1840. It is a sunset on 
the Atlantic, after prolonged storm; but 
the storm is partially lulled, and the torn 
and streaming rain-clouds are moving in 
scarlet lines to lose themselves in the 
hollow of the night. The whole surface 
of sea included in the picture is divided 
into two ridges of enormous swell, not 
high, nor local, but a low, broad heaving 
of the whole ocean, like the lifting of its 
bosom by deepdrawn breath after the 





torture of the storm. Between these two 
ridges the fire of the sunset falls along the 
trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful 
but glorious light, the intense and lurid 
splendour which burns like gold and 
bathes like blood. Along this fiery path 
and valley the tossing waves by which the 
swell of the sea is restlessly divided lift 
themselves in dark, indefinite, fantastic 
forms, each casting a faint and ghastly 
shadow behind it along the illumined 
foam. They do not rise everywhere, but 
three or four together in wild groups, fit- 
fully and furiously, as the under strength 
of the swell compels or permits them, 
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leaving between them treacherous spaces 
of level and whirling water—now lighted 
with green andlamp-like fire—now flashing 
back the gold of the declining sun—now 
fearfully dyed from above with the indis- 
tinguishable images of the burning clouds, 
which fall upon them in flakes of crimson 
and scarlet, and give to the reckless waves 
the added motion of their own fiery flying. 
Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the 
hollow breakers are cast upon the mist of 


Of Rubens he thus speaks :— 


“Tt is curious, after hearing people 
expose themselves in maligning some of 
Turner’s noble passages of light, to pass 
to some really ungrammatical and false 
ae of the old masters, in which we 

ave colour given without light. Take, 
for instance, the landscape attributed to 
Rubens, No. 175 in the Dulwich Gallery. 
I never have spoken, and I never will speak, 
of Rubens but with the most reverential 
feeling. I look upon him, taken merely as 
an artist, as the master of masters, aloneand 
incomparable, and I fully expect that the 
world will see another Titian and another 
Raffaelle before it sees another Rubens. 
Whenever, therefore, I see anything at- 
tributed to him artistically wrong, or 
testifying a want of knowledge of nature, 
or of feeling for colour, I become instantly 
incredulous, and, if I ever advance any- 
thing affirmed to be his as such, it is not 
so much under the idea that it can be his 
as to show what a great name can impose 
upon the public. The landscape I speak 


the night, which gathers cold and low, ad- 
vancing like the shadow of death upon 
the guilty ship,* as it labours amidst the 
lightning of the sea, its thin masts written 
upon the sky in lines of blood, girded with 
condemnation in that fearful hue which 
signs the sky with horror, and mixes its 
flaming flood with the sunlight, arid, cast 
far along the desolate heave of the sepul- 
chral waves, incarnadines the multitudi- 
nous sea,’’ &c. 


of has beyond a doubt high qualities in it : 
I can scarcely make up my mind whether to 
like it or not; but at any rate it is some- 
thing which the public are in the habit of 
admiring and taking upon trust to any 
extent. Now the sudden streak and circle 
of yellow and crimson in the middle of 
the sky of that picture, being the occur- 
rence of a fragment of a sunset colour in 
pure daylight, andin perfect isolation, while 
at the same time it is rather darker when 
translatedinto light and shade than brighter 
than the rest of the sky, is a case of such 
bold absurdity, come from whose pencil it 
may, that if every error which Turner has 
fallen into in the whole course of his life 
were concentrated into one, that one would 
not equal it; and, as our connoisseurs gaze 
upon this with never-ending approbation, 
we must not be surprised that the accurate 
perceptions which thus take delight in pure 
fiction should consistently be disgusted 
by Turner's fidelity and truth.”’ 


We now approach the illustrious names of G. Poussin and Claude, the 
reputed masters of the art of representing nature on canvass, and flinging 
round her beauties and illuminations not her own. When these names 
were pronounced, we have never been accustomed to listen except to the 
voice of praise and admiration ; but we must now learn a different lan- 


guage. 


‘¢ There is in the first room of the Na- 
tional Gallery a landscape attributed to 
Gaspar Poussin, called sometimes ‘ Aricia,’ 
sometimes Le or La Riccia, according to 
the fancy of catalogue printers. Whether 
it can be supposed to resemble the ancient 
Aricia, now La Riccia, close to Albano, I 
will not take upon me to determine, seeing 
that most of the towns of these old masters 
are quite as like one place as another ; but 
at any rate it is a town on a hill, wooded 
with two and thirty bushes, of very uniform 
size, and possessing about the same number 
of leaves each. These bushes are all painted 


in with one dull opaque brown, becoming 
very slightly greenish towards the lights, 
and discover in one place a bit of rock, 
which of course would in nature have been 
cool and grey beside the lustrous hues of 
foliage, and which, therefore, being more- 
over completely in shade, is consistently 
and scientifically painted of a very clear, 
pretty, and positive brick red, the only 
thing like colour in the picture. The 
foreground is a piece of road, which, in 
order to make allowance for its greater 
nearness, for its being completely in 
light, and, it may be presumed, for the 





* She is a slaver, throwing her slaves overboard to escape. The near sea is en- 


cumbered with corpses. 
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quantity of vegetation usually present on 
carriage roads, is given in a very cool- 
green grey, and the truthful colouring of 
the picture is completed by a number of 
dots in the sky on the right, with a stalk 
to them of a sober and similar brown. 
Not long ago I was slowly descending this 
very bit of carriage road, the first turn 
after you leave Albano, not a little im- 
peded by the worthy successors of the 
antient prototypes of Veiento.* It had 
been wild weather when I left Rome, and 
all across the Campagna the clouds were 
sweeping in sulphurous blue, with a clap 
of thunder or two, and breaking gleams 
of sun along the Claudian aqueduct, 
lighting up the infinity of its arches like 
the bridge of Chaos. But as I climbed 
the long slope of the Alban Mount the 
storm swept finally to the North, and the 
noble outline of the domes of Albano, and 
graceful darkness of its ilex grove, rose 
against pure streaks of alternate blue and 
amber, the upper sky gradually flushing 
through the last fragments of rain-cloud, 
in deep palpitating azure, half wether and 
half dew. The noonday sun came slant- 
ing down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, 
and its masses of entangled and tall foliage, 
whose autumnal tints were mixed with the 
wet verdure of a thousand evergreens, were 
penetrated with it, as with rain. I can- 
not call it colour—it was conflagration. 
Purple and crimson and scarlet, like the 
curtains of God's tabernacle, the rejoicing 
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trees sank into the valley in showers of 
light, every separate leaf quivering with 
buoyant and burning life—each, as it 
turned to reflect or to transmit the sun- 
beam, first a torch and then an emerald. 
Far up into the recesses of the valley the 
green vistas, arched like the hollows of 
mighty waves of some crystalline sea, with 
the arbutus flowers dashed along their 
flanks for foam, and silver flakes of orange 
spray tossed into the air around them, 
breaking over the grey walls of rock into 
a thousand separate stars, fading and 
kindling alternately as the weak wind 
lifted and let them fall. Every blade 
of grass burned like the golden floor of 
Heaven, opening in sudden gleams as the 
foliage broke and closed above it, as sheet- 
lightning opens in a cloud at sunset. The 
motionless masses of dark rock—dark 
though flushed with scarlet lichen—cast- 
ing their quiet shadows across its restless 
radiance ; the fountain underneath them, 
filling its marble hollow with blue mist and 
fitful sound; and over all, the multitudi- 
nous bars of amber and rose—the sacred 
clouds that have no darkness, and only 
exist to illumine, were seen in fathomless 
intervals, between the solemn and orbed 
repose of the stone pines, passing to lose 
themselves in the last, white, blinding 
lustre of the measureless line where the 
Campagna melted into the blaze of the 
sea.”’ 


After discussing the difficulty of representing foliage with truth and 
elegance, and showing the laws common to all forest trees as regards their 
branches, and the cause of the diminution of them, by throwing forth little 
twigs and sprays, and the degree of tapering which may be considered as 
continuous, the critic proceeds to observe :— 


‘* And therefore we see at once that the 
stem of Gaspar Poussin’s tall tree on the 
right of ‘La Riccia’ in the National 
Gallery is a painting of a carrot or a 
parsnip, not of the trunk of a tree; for, 
being so near that every individual leaf is 
visible, we should not have seen in nature 
one branch or stem actually tapering. We 
should have received an impression of 
graceful diminution, but we should have 
been able on examination to trace it joint 
by joint, fork by fork, into the thousand 
minor supports of the leaves. Gaspar 
Poussin’s stem, on the contrary, only 
sends off four or five minor branches al- 
together, and both it and they taper vio- 
lently, and without showing why or 
wherefore—without parting with a single 


twig—without showing one vestige of 
roughness or excrescence, and leaving, 
therefore, their unfortunate leaves to hold 
on as best they may. The latter, however, 
are clever leaves, and support themselves 
as swarming bees do—hanging on by each 
other. But even this precious piece of 
work is a jest to the perpetration of the 
bough at the left-hand upper corner of the 
picture opposite to it—the ‘ View near Al- 
bano.’ This is a fine example of the 
general system of bough drawing of the 
Italian School. It is a representation of 
an ornamental group of elephants’ tusks, 
with feathers tied to the ends of them. 
Not the wildest imagination could ever 
conjure up in it the remotest resemblance 
to the bough ofatree. It might be the 





* * Crcus adulator— 








Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 
Blandaque devexe jactaret basia rhede.’’ 
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claws of a witch—the talons of an eagle— 
the horns of a fiend; but it is a full as- 
semblage of every conceivable falsehood 
which can be told respecting foliage—a 
piece of work so barbarous in every way 
that one glance at it might prove to the 
mind of any man of the slightest know- 
ledge of or feeling for nature the complete 
charlatanism and trickery of the whole 
system of the old landscape painters ; for 
I will depart for once from my usual plan of 
abstaining from all assertion of a thing’s 
being beautiful or otherwise: I willsay here 
at once that such drawing as this is as ugly 
as it is childish, and as painful as it is false ; 
and that the man who could tolerate, much 
more who could deliberately set down, 
such a thing on his canvass, had neither 
eye nor feeling for one single attribute or 
excellence of God’s works. He might 
have drawn the other stem in excusable 
ignorance, or under some false impression 
of being able to improve upon nature ; 
but this is conclusive and unpardonable. 
Again,—take the stem of the chief tree 
in Claude’s Narcissus ; it is a very faith- 
ful portrait of alarge boa-constrictor, with 
a handsome tail—the kind of trunk which 
young ladies at fashionable boarding- 
schools represent with nosegays at the 
top of them, by way of forest scenery. 
But let us refresh ourselves for a mo- 


ment by looking at real art. We need 
not go to Turner; we will go to the man 
who, next to him, is unquestionably the 
greatest master of foliage in Europe— 
J. D. Harding. Take the trunk of the 
largest stone pine (Plate 25) inthe ‘ Park 
and the Forest.’ For the first nine or ten 
feet from the ground it does not lose one 
hair’s-breadth of its diameter; but the 
shoot, broken off, just under the crossing 
part of the distant tree, is followed by 
an instant diminution of the trunk, per- 
fectly appreciable both by the eye and the 
compasses. Again, the stem maintains 
undiminished thickness up to the two 
shoots on the left, from the loss of which 
it suffers again perceptibly. On the 
right, immediately above, is the stump of 
a very large bough, whose loss reduces 
the trunk suddenly to about two-thirds of 
what it was at the root. Diminished 
again, less considerably, by the minor 
branch close to this stump, it now retains 
its diameter up to the three branches 
broken off just under the head, where it 
once more loses in diameter, and finally 
branches into the multitude of head- 
boughs, of which not one will be found 
tapering in any part, but losing them- 
selves gradually by division among their 
off-shoots and spray. Now this is nature 
and beauty too,’’ &c. 


Again he proceeds on the same subject :— 


‘¢ But it is only by looking over the 
sketches of Claude in the British Museum 
that a complete and just idea is to be 
formed of his capacities of error ; for the 
feeling and arrangement of many of them 
is that of an advanced age, so that we can 
scarcely set them down for what they re- 
semble—the work of a boy of ten years 
old ; and the drawing being seen, without 
any aids of tone or colour to set it off, 
shows in its naked falsehood. The windy 
landscape of Poussin, also opposite the 
Dido and Aineas in the National Gallery, 
presents us in the foreground tree with 
a piece of atrocity which, I think, to any 
person who candidly considers it, may save 
me all further trouble of demonstrating the 
errors of ancient art. I do not in the 
least suspect the picture—the tones of it, 
and much of the handling, are masterly. 
I believe it will, some time or another, if 
people ever begin to think with their own 
heads, and see with their own eyes, be 
the death-warrant of Gaspar’s reputation, 
signed with his own hand. That fore- 
ground tree comprises every conceivable 
violation of truth which the human hand 
can commit, or head invent, in draw- 
ing a tree—except only that it is not 
drawn root uppermost. It has no bark 

2 


—no roughness nor character of stem; 
its boughs do not grow out of each other, 
but are stuck into each other: they 
ramify without diminishing, diminish 
without ramifying, are terminated by 
no complicated sprays, have their leaves 
tied to their ends like the heads of Dutch 
brooms, and finally and chiefly they are 
evidently not made of wood, but of some 
soft elastic substance which the wind can 
stretch out as it pleases, for there is not a 
vestige of an angle in any one of them. 
Now the fiercest wind that ever blew 
upon the earth could not take the angles 
out of the bough of a tree an inch thick. 
The whole bough bends together, retain- 
ing its elbows and angles and natural form, 
but affected throughout with curvature in 
each of its parts and joints; that part of 
it which was before perpendicular being 
bent aside, and that which was before 
sloping being bent into still greater in- 
clination, the angle at which the two parts 
meet remains the same; or, if the strain 
be put in the opposite direction, the bough 
will break long before it loses its angle. 
You will find it difficult to bend the 
angles out of the youngest sapling, if they 
be marked, and absolutely impossible 
with a strong bough. You may break it, 
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but you will not destroy its angles. And 
if you watch a tree in the wildest storm, 
you will find that, though all its boughs 
are bending, none lose their character, 
but the utmost shoots and sapling spray. 
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Hence Gaspar Poussin, by his bad draw- 
ing, does not make his storm strong but 
his tree weak ; he does not make his gust 
violent, but his boughs of Indian-rubber,’* 
&e. 


After comparing the superior truth of Turner in his delineation of trees, 
and that of other modern artists, as Harding and Creswick, and showing 
how amid intricacy they have marked and preserved nature's unity and 
harmony of shade, the perfect repose and quiet resulting from the whole, 


he goes on to say, 


‘‘ Now it is here that Hobbima and 
Both fail. They can paint oak leafage 
faithfully, but do not know where to stop, 
and by doing too much lose the truth of 
all,—lose the very truth of detail at which 
they aim, for all their minute work only 
gives two leaves to nature’s twenty. They 
are evidently incapable of even thinking 
of a tree, much more of drawing it, ex- 
cept leaf by leaf ; they have no notion or 
sense of simplicity, mass, or obscurity, 
and when they come to distance, where it 
is totally impossible that leaves should be 


separately seen, yet being incapable of 
conceiving or rendering the grand and 
quiet forms of truth, they are reduced to 
paint their bushes with dots and touches 
expressive of leaves three feet broad each. 
Nevertheless there is a genuine aim in 
their works, and their failure is rather to 
be attributed to ignorance of art, than to 
such want of sense for nature as we find 
in Claude* or Poussin; and when they 
come close home, we sometimes receive 
from them fine passages of mechanical 
truth,” &c. 


In one of his concluding chapters the author concentrates his remarks 
on the truth of his favourite artist Turner, whose works he has delighted 
to illustrate, and to whose genius he has laboured to raise a monument of 
glory, composed of the ruins of his predecessors, and of those false shrines 
which he considers to have been so unworthily frequented by worshippers. 


‘* The difference in the accuracy of the 
lines of the Torso of the Vatican, (the 
Maestro of M. Angelo,) from those in 
one of M. Angelo’s finest works, could 
perhaps scarcely be appreciated by any 
eye or feeling undisciplined by the most 

erfect and practical anatomical know- 
edge. It rests on points of such trace- 
less and refined delicacy, that, though we 
feel them in the result, we cannot follow 
them in the details. Yet they are such 
and so great as to place the Zorso alone 
in art, solitary and supreme, while the 
finest of M. Angelo’s works, considered 
with respect to truth alone, are said to be 
oniy on a level with antiques of the 
second class, under the Apollo and the 
Venus, that is, two classes or grades 
below the Torso. But suppose the best 
sculptor in the world, possessing the most 
entire appreciation of the excellence of 
the Torso, were to sit down, pen in hand, 
to try and tell us wherein the peculiar 
truth of each line consisted? could any 
words that he could use make us feel the 
hair's-breadth of depth and distance on 


which all depends? or end in anything 
more than bare assertions of the in- 
feriority of this line to that, which, if we 
did not perceive for ourselves, no explana- 
tion could ever illustrate to us? He 
might as well endeavour to explain to us 
by words some taste or other subject of 
sense of which we had no experience. 
And so it is with all truths of the highest 
order ; they are separated from those of 
average precision by points of extreme 
delicacy, which none but the cultivated 
eye can in the least feel, and to express 
which all words are absolutely meaning- 
less and useless. Consequently, in all 
that I have been saying of the truth of 
artists, 1 have been able to point out only 
coarse, broad, and explicable matters; I 
have been perfectly unable to express 
(and indeed I have made no endeavour to 
express) the finely-drawn and distin- 
guished truth in which all the real excel- 
lence of art consists. All those truths 
which I have been able to explain and 
demonstrate in Turner are such as any 
artist of ordinary powers of observation 





* The author owns that the foliage of Claude in his middle distances is the finest 
and truest parts of his pictures, and on the whole affords the best examples of good 
drawing to be found in ancient art, though he says that it is false in colour, and has 


not boughs enough amongst it. 
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ought to be capable of rendering. It is 
disgraceful to omit them; but it is no 
very great credit to observe them. I have 
indeed proved that they have been ne- 
glected, and disgracefully so, by those 
men who are commonly considered the 
fathers of art; but, in showing that they 
have been observed by Turner, I have 
only proved him to be above other men 
in knowledge of truth, I have not given 
any conception of his own positive rank 
as a painter of nature. But it stands to 
reason, that the men who, in broad, 
simple, and demonstrable matters are per- 
petually violating truth, will not be par- 
ticularly accurate or careful in carrying 
out delicate and refined and undemon- 
strable matters ; and it stands equally to 
reason, that the man who, as far as argu- 
ment or demonstration can go, is found 
invariably truthful, will, in all proba- 
bility, be truthful to the last line, and 
shadow of a line. And such is, indeed, 
the case with every touch of this consum- 
mate artist; the essential excellence—all 
that constitutes the real and exceeding 
value of his works, is beyond and above 
expression: it is a truth inhereatin every 
line, and breathing in every hue, too deli- 
cate and exquisite to admit of any kind 
of proof, nor to be ascertained except by 
the highest of tests—the keen fecling at- 
tained by extended knowledge and long 
study. Two lines are laid on canvass; 
one is right and another wrong. There is 
no difference between them appreciable 
by the compasses—none appreciable by 
the ordinary eye—none which can be 
pointed out, if it is not seen. One per- 
son feels it; another does not; but the 
feeling or sight of the one can by no 
words be communicated to the other: it 
would be unjust if it could, for that feel- 
ing and sight have been the reward of 
years of labour. And there is, indeed, 
nothing in Turner—not one dot nor 
line—whose meaning can be understood 
without knowledge; because he never 
aims at sensual impressions, but at the 
deep final truth, which only meditation 
can discover, and only experience recog- 
nize. There is nothing done or omitted 
by him, which does not imply such a com- 
parison of ends, such rejection of the 
least worthy, (as far as they are incom- 
patible with the rest,) such careful se- 
lection and arrangement of all that can be 
united, as can only be enjoyed by minds 
capable of going through the same pro- 
cess, and discovering the reasons for the 
choice. And, as there is nothing in his 
works which can be enjoyed without 
knowledge, so there is nothing in them 
which knowledge will not enable us to 
enjoy. There is no test of our acquaint- 
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ance with Nature so absolute and unfail- 
ing asthe degree of admiration we feel 
for Turner’s painting. Precisely as we 
are shallow in our knowledge, vulgar in 
our feeling, and contracted in our views 
or principles, will the works of this artist 
be stumbling blocks or foolishness to us ; 
precisely in the degree in which we are 
familiar with Nature, constant in our ob- 
servation of her, and enlarged in our un- 
derstanding of her, will they expand before 
our eyes into glory and beauty. Inevery 
new insight which we obtain into the 
works of God, in every new idea which we 
receive from his creation, we shall find 
ourselves possessed of an interpretation 
and a guide to something in Turner’s 
works which we had not before under- 
stood. We may range over Europe from 
shore to shore; and from every rock that 
we tread upon, every sky that passes over 
our heads, every local form of vegetation 
or of soil, we shall receive fresh illustra- 
tion of his principles—fresh confirmation 
of his facts. We shall feel, wherever we 
go, that he has been there before us— 
whatever we see, that he has seen and 
seized before us; and we shall at last 
cease the investigation, with a well- 
grounded trust, that whatever we have 
been unable to account for, and what we 
still dislike in his works, has reason for 
it, and foundation like the rest ; and that, 
even where he has failed or erred, there 
is a beauty in the failure which none are 
able to equal, and a dignity in the error 
which none are worthy toreprove. There 
has been marked and constant progress in 
his mind; he has not, like some few 
artists, been without childhood; his course 
of study has been as evident as it has 
been swiftly progressive, and in different 
stages of the struggle, sometimes one 
order of truth, sometimes another, has 
been aimed at or omitted. But from the 
beginning to the present height of his 
career he has never sacrificed a greater 
truth to a less. As he advanced, the pre- 
vious knowledge or attainment was ab- 
sorbed in what succeeded, or abandoned 
only if incompatible, and never abandoned 
without a gain; and his present works 
present the sum and perfection of his ac- 
cumulated knowledge, delivered with the 
impatience and passion of one who feels 
too much, and knows too much, and has 
too little time to say it in, to pause for 
expression or ponder over his syllables. 
There is in them the obscurity, but the 
truth of prophecy ; the instinctive and 
burning language, which would express 
less if it uttered more, which is indistinct 
only by its fulness, and dark with its 
abundant meaning. He feels now, with 
long-trained vividness and keenness of 
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sense, too bitterly, the impotence of the 
hand, and the vainness of the colour to 
catch one shadow or one image of the 
glory which God has revealed to him. 
He has dwelt and communed with Nature 
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too well, he cannot palter over the ma- 
terial littlenesses of her outward form ; he 
mustgive her soul, or he has done nothing, 
and he cannot do this with the flax, and 
the earth, and the oil,’’ &c, 











all the days of his life ; he knows her now 


Now, the question will arise if, after all this novelty of remark, this 
ingenuity of reasoning, this profuse display of examples and illustrations, 
this elaborate richness of description and imagery, and this extended 
analysis of the ingredients of excellence in art, the author has 
proved his point, and established the superiority of the modern school 
of art over the ancient? ‘The first objection that will naturally arise in 
the general mind will be, that, if he is right, not only the common and 
public taste has been in error, but even those who have written scien- 
tifically on the subject, our guides and teachers, have been as wanting 
in knowledge as ourselves. Many minute investigations have been 
made into the peculiar excellence and characteristic merits of the old 
painters, and detailed descriptions given of their works by Reynolds, 
and Fuseli, and Opie, and other learned professors of the art among our 
compatriots, not to speak of works of authority and excellence in other 
countries ; yet the language of praise and admiration is almost the only 
one that has reached our ears. We have been directed to those illus< 
trious artists as the very models of excellence, whom we may endeavour to 
imitate, but never hope to excel ; and we certainly have few intimations 
given of those defects which are now for the first time so broadly and 
boldly laid before us. We naturally ask, has this author detected what 
escaped the practised eye of Reynolds, or eluded the vigilant and acute pene- 
tration of West and Fuseli? It may be so,—we respect authority, but never 
blindly follow it,—yet he who thus advances such startling opinions, and 
throws down at once the gauntlet of defiance, must be prepared to find 
the public mind slow to believe, and unwilling to abandon the guidance of 
those whom they have long looked up to with respect and confidence, and 
whose decisions have been confirmed by the consenting voice of time. 
Secondly, we should require an appeal to the respective works of the rival 
masters,—an actual comparison drawn from observation,—we should place 
the landscapes of Claude and Poussin beside those of Turner, so that the 
eye of the spectator might contemplate their respective merits. We should 
let his mind receive the full impressions they suggested penetrate the prin- 
ciples on which they were composed, and apply the effects they produced to 
the objects which painting has in view; we should tell him to dismiss and 
forget the glowing descriptions and too partial comparisons he bas read in 
this volume, and turn from the visionary splendour of the writer’s page to 
the real colours and composition before him, and then practically form 
his own decision. We confess, that, to our minds, we should be pre- 
pared to believe that what has pleased so many and so long, has not 
pleased on insufficient grounds ; nor should we be ready to admit at once 
the broad distinctive line drawn by our author between the works of M. 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and the historical painters, and those of the later schools 
in the same country, because we think we could point out the different 
links of resembiance between theirs and other works that have one by one, 
in successive periods of time, by insensible changes, united one to the 
other, till we could find the germs of Poussin’s manner and style in some of 
the slightest sketches of the Roman or Florentine school. We should not 
be unwilling to allow the great gegius which Turner has displayed in his art, 
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and which gives him an undisputed pre-eminence over all his competitors ; 
we should allow, and gladly, the magical effects of his pencil in the most 
difficult and daring compositions,—the skilfulness and success of his com- 
binations,—the extent of his resources,—the astonishing brilliancy of his 
colouring,—his imaginative powers,—his creative thought ; and we should 
not deny that in the power of seizing and describing some of the most 
awful and appalling scenes on which the human eye can gaze,—when 
nature herself seems gasping in the throes and convulsions of elemental 
wrath,—in the black and brooding tempest,—in the ocean maddened into 
fury, and the sky robed with thunder, and threatening ruin and destruc- 
tion ;—in such scenes the old masters must yield all attempt at competi- 
tion ; but we also believe that these were effects which they, for adequate 
reasons, considered it judicious not to represent, and which they avoided, 
not because they were unable to pourtray them, but because they con- 
sidered them unsuitable to their design, and unfitted to the principles of their 
art. The mind is affected by the impressions made on it, as the landscape 
is by the shadows that pass across its bosom; if these impressions are too 
powerfully drawn, they are liable, after a certain time, to lose their attrac- 
tion, and subsequently pass away in Janguor and indifference. Permanent 
pleasure is derived from the gentle impulse of soft and agreeable emotions 
rising without effort, and succeeding each other without distraction. We 
also should agree with the author of this work in his assertion that in his 
acquaintance with the different forms of nature, as the various strata of the 
earth and the shapes which they assume,—the varieties of clouds,—the pe- 
culiarities of foliage,—Turner excelled the masters of the Italian school— 
just as the poets of the present day surpass the ancients in their descrip- 
tions of the individual forms of natural objects. In this point the Seasons of 
Thomson are far more graphic and exact than the Georgics of Virgil, 
or the Eclogues of Theocritus ; but it was not because the ancient poets 
had no eye to observe, or no power to describe, but because they adopted 
and maintained certain principles which did not admit this mere transcript 
of natural imagery into their works of imagination. Nature, and the forms 
of nature, when they appear in the descriptive passages of the ancient 
poets, do not come as seen in the transparent mirror of absolute truth, 
with every minute delineation that can realize the object ; but as re- 
flected back from the heart of man, accompanied and modified and changed 
by the associations and images lent to them from the mind, and which 
give them an impressive power and interest that is not their own. All 
art, whether poetic or pictorial, becomes more and more descriptive as it 
advances, Such is the fact ; but the causes of this change and movement, 
though not difficult to investigate, lie beyond our present scope and pur- 
pose ; and we must therefore hasten to conclude, by saying, that compar- 
ing the ancient masters to Turner, as the great leader and example of the 
moderns, the object they respectively have in view does not appear the 
same ; the latter manifesting their great acquirements in their art, and 
their pictorial powers, by producing the most forcible impressions on the 
mind from different aspects of nature, and comprehending everything, from 
the greatest to the minutest object, that can lend them assistance ; 
and thus, as it were, filling the mind of the spectator with great impres- 
sions, that he has passively to receive. The ancient painters appear to us 
rather to endeavour to act on the mind by calling out its own activity ; by 
suggesting some leading ideas to be pursued by it into minuter investigations ; 
by awakening associations connected with general forms and objects ; by 
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avoiding all impressions too forcible and overwhelming, and such as would 
impair the calmness and serenity of the mind; and by imparting to it 
only such gentle emotions as may enable it to preserve unimpaired its 
powers of judgment and taste, and by its own suggestions fill up the 
outline which the artist only had sketched,—to multiply its beauty into 
a thousand new and unexpected forms, and, by the prevailing tone and 
general harmony of the whole, to give, as it were, the hint, the key-note 
to the impression which they desired to produce ; and to this point, both 
in the treatment of the composition and in the tone and harmony of colour, 
their aim was directed ; and, while the main purpose was in view, we 
allow that they sometimes neglected those particular forms and exact de- 
lineations, which has called forth such severe criticism in the present work, 





LETTER OF MATTHEW GUTHRIE, M.D, TO DR. GARTHSHORE. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 

THE inclosed letter was purchased 
several years ago together with other 
MSS. which had been in the posses- 
sion of the late Charles Combe, M.D. 
It is addressed to Maxwell Garthshore, 
M.D. F.R.S, &c. &c., and alludes to 
him as the occasional locum-tenens of 
Sir Joseph Banks. It alludes likewise 
to Dr. Garthshore’s son, who was ex- 
pected to rise to great distinction as a 
diplomatist ; but a melancholy event 
overthrew all these hopes. He had 
married a Miss Chalie, a lady of large 
fortune, who was in daily expectation 
of being for the first time confined ; 
but after an illness of only four hours 
she unexpectedly died, and Mr. Garth- 
shore’s powers of mind were so much 
shaken by this awful event that he 
never recovered, and in 1806 he died, 
almost, if not quite, an imbecile. 

Of Dr. Guthrie, I have not been 
able to obtain much information. He 
was a native of Scotland, and appears 
to have practised originally as a sur- 
geon, for in 1779 his name is in- 
serted in the list of the members of 
the then Corporation or Commonalty 
of Surgeons, as ‘‘ Matthew Guthrie, 
Petersburg ;”” but in some subsequent 
lists he is denominated ‘‘ Matthew 
Guthrie, M.D. F.R.S., Petersburg,” 
from which it is to be inferred, that he 
obtained his diploma of M.D. after he 
had started in life as a surgeon,—pro- 
bably in the army or navy. 

His election into the Royal Society 
was in April 1781, and he was ad- 
mitted in June of the same year. 

He was a man of a strong vigorous 
mind and active habits, and was held 
In great. respect and estimation by 


many persons of highly intellectual 
attainments. 

His death is thus announced in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxvii. 
p. 979: 

‘* August 7, 1807, at St. Petersburg, 
Matthew Guthrie, M.D. F.R.S.S. Loud. 
and Edinb. Physician to the Imperial 
Corps of noble Cadets in that city, and 
Counsellor of State. He was a native of 
Scotland, and went early in life into the 
medical service of Russia.’’ 

An engraved portrait of Dr. Guthrie 
has been published. 

Yours, &c. ‘“DapavOpwros. 


March 24th O. S. 1797. 
Imp. Corps of noble Land Cadets. 


Dr. Sir, 

It is an age since I had the plea- 
sure of hearing directly from my old 
and respectable friend and _ corre- 
spondent, although I occasionally hear 
of him indirectly, as a man of letters, 
who assembles the literati at his 
house, when Sir Joseph Banks is out 
of town. However, that sort of in- 
formation is by no means sufficient 
to satisfy me; [ would like to know 
what you are about, when not feeling 
the pulse of the sick, for your pro- 
fessional labours, like my own, jog on, 
I make no doubt, with that smooth 
monotony which accompanies the di- 
urnal rounds of an old established 
practitioner. To show you the exam- 
ple, I shall tell you how my own lei- 
sure hours have been employed since 
we last exchanged a letter, and I am 
not sure if it is not owing to my hav- 
ing been so much absorbed for two or 
three years past in the inquiries to be 
mentioned below, that has made meso 
bad a correspondent during that period, 
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First of all I was employed for some 
time in concentrating the mineralogy 
of Russia in three tables, now hang- 
ing up in my collection, where, at first 
glance in a horizontal direction, every 
essential character and quality of a 
substance meets the eye, from its ex- 
ternal form to its chemical analysis. 
One of them, viz. the first and second 
order of gems, was published in the 
— volume of Dr. Anderson’s Bee, 
but in a form that loses its principal 
merit. 

I next classed the sheep of this em- 
pire in a little work published by Dr. 
Anderson in a pamphlet of his own, 
at a time that the ovismania raged 
in Britain, not amongst the species of 
that gentle animal, but amongst the 
primates of Linnzus, or his homo 
sapiens, as he is so polite as to call 
our lordly race. 

After amusing myself for a time 
with stones and quadrupeds, I had 
recourse to bipeds for a change, and 
yk say a work in French (of which 

believe I had the honour of present- 
ing you a copy) on Russian Anti- 
quities,* where I point out a striking 
analogy between the ancient Greeks 
and Russians in their heathen mytho- 
logy, customs, &c. &c. If I am mis- 
taken in your having received a copy 
of that little work, according to my 
intention, Mr. William Tooke will de- 
liver one, on letting him know of the 
omission. 

A late journey for health made by 
your acquaintance, Mrs. Guthrie, to 
the new dominions of Russia, ac- 
quired from the Turks at the peace of 
Kainardgi and Jassy, on the north 
shore of the Euxine, from the Dnieper 
to the Cuban rivers, joined to the 
knowledge I acquired on a similar 
journey many years ago, has fur- 
nished me with amusement for the last 
twelve months, by joining the an- 
cient and middle-age history of every 
place she visited, to her own lively 
modern description of it. But what 
made this tour more interesting to me, 
is its being in some measure connected 
with my former inquiry; for in the 
conclusion of my Russian Antiquities 
I demonstrate that the ancestors of 





‘ * Published at St. Petersburg, 1795, 
YO. 


the Russians were a pastoral nomade 
people, wandering with their herds in 
the grassy plains on the north shore of 
the Euxine, the very country now 
ceded to Russia, which Mrs. Guthrie 
has been viewing; and in the intro- 
duction to this new workt I show that 
the very country indicated above was an- 
ciently covered with Greek colonies, in- 
timately connected with the pastoral 
nomades wandering in it, by ties of 
commerce, and even blood, from in- 
termarriages, &c. So that as early as 
the time of Herodotus, native of the 
opposite coast of Asia Minor, (who 
shows a wonderful acquaintance with 
this north shore, which he visited, and 
his countrymen settled on it,) the 
Greek colonists had already adopted 
in some degree the dress, manners, 
and even language of the natives, and 
had in return communicated their lan- 
guage and religion to some of the 
hordes of Scythians, (the generic name 
of the ancients for all the nations 
wandering in those countries,) as the 
father of profane history expressly 
tells us. 

The sketch just given seems to me 
a satisfactory answer to a question 
put to me by different men of letters, 
particularly the excentric Lord Mont- 
body [Monboddo?]; viz. ‘‘ Where 
and when could the Russians have 
had an opportunity of acquiring the 
mythology, customs, &c. &c. of the 
Greeks?”” This question, I think, I 
have now answered in a clear, expli- 
cit manner, and shown that it probably 
was in a country which has now be- 
come for a second time a part of their 
own empire. 

Please present my kind compliments 
to your son, my Petersburg acquaint- 
ance, as well as to Sir Joseph, and any 
other person who does me the honour of 
recollecting a Petersburg practitioner, 
who has lived more than a quarter 
of a century abroad. 

Pray be so kind as to let me hear 
from you at your leisure, (your son 
will inclose your letter to my friend, 
Sir Charles Whitworth, whose secre- 





+ This Tour was published in London, 
4to. 1802, 1804. Mrs. Martha Guthrie 
held the situation of Directress of the 
Imperial Convent for the education of 
the Female Nobility of Russia. 
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tary is Mr. Dunant, my wife’s son by 
a former marriage,) and tell me what 
your British literati are about, who 
are not occupied with political scrib- 
bling, which seems the rage of the day. 
Adieu! Dr. Sir, and believe me with 
much sincerity and attachment, your 
old correspondent and friend, 


Matuew GuTHRIiE. 





_Mr. Ursan, 

MANY of the readers of the Gent. 
Magazine may not be aware that the 
dresses represented on our coate-cards 
are actually the same as those which 
prevailed about the time of Henry VII. 
or VIII. The lappets which fall on 
each side of the faces of the queens 
are, in fact, a rude representation of 
the dress of the females of that period 
(i.e. about the year 1500—1540). 
But the crown or coronet, as being 
placed at the back of the head, may be 
traced as late as the reign of Elizabeth 
or James. 

The very curious satyrical poem by 
Samuel Rowland, lately republished 
by the Percy Society, is extremely in- 
teresting, and strongly confirms the 
antiquity of the dresses of our coate- 
cards. The knave of hearts (1611) 
complains against the old-fashioned flat 
caps. These flat caps, having several 
cuts round the rim, may be compared 
with the old paintings and the tapestry 
of the date of 1500-40. One of the best 
specimens of the flat cap with several 
cuts or notches may be found in the 
portrait of the celebrated painter Ma- 
buse. 

So late as 1585, Stubbe, in his 
Anatomie of Abuses, mentions the 
flat caps as being ‘‘broade on the 
crowne, like the battlements of a 
house.” 

The cap of the knave of hearts in 
Rowland’s poem has only a single cut 
on the rim, which may be compared 
with the unique fragment of the Sqyr 
of Lowe degre (see Archeologia, vol. 
xxiv. plate 37, figs. 20 and 21). 

The knave of hearts also complains 
against the striped stockings : 

‘* My stockings, idiot-like, red, grene, 
and yalowe;’’ &c. 

These striped stockings may fre- 
quently be found in old wood-cuts, 
particularly in those in the Triumph 
of Maximilian, 1517, 
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In the goodly interlude of Nature» 
wherein Pride describes the dress he 
shall wear— 


‘¢ Then shall hys hosen be stryped, 
With corselettes of fyne velvet, slyped 
Down to the hard kne ; 
And fro the kne downward, 
Hys hosen shal be freschely gard 
Wyth colours ij or thre.’’ 
Collier’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 302. 


The pride of wearing the striped 
coloured hosen (although in a different 
part of the dress from the stockings) 
may be found in the Persone’s Tale of 
Chaucer. 

The word knave, which is now used 
as aterm of reproach, had formerly 
very different meanings. Dr. Johnson 
gives us four, viz. 1. “ A boy or man- 
child ;” 2. ‘* A servant. Both these 
are obsolete ;” 3. “A petty rascal, a 
scoundrel ;” 4. ‘‘A card with a sol- 
dier painted on it.” 

In Wiclif’s New Testament (Apoc. 
xii.) a knave-child means a boy or 
man-child, and in that sense it is still 
current in Germany. 

The word knave being used as a 
term of reproach may be traced as 
early as the reign of Queen Mary, as 
in the following quotation from the 
** Description des Royaulmes d’Angle« 
terre, par Estienne Perlin,” in 1558 : 

“‘Les gens de ceste nation hayent 
a mort les Francoys, comme leur vielz 
enemis, et du tout nous appellant 
France chenesve, France dogue, qui est 
a dire maraultz Francois, chiens 
Francois, et autrement, nous appel- 
lant or-son villains, filz de putains.”’ 

The knave of clubs is represented in 
our present cards as holding an arrow 
(not a bill) ‘‘ the hand-end upwards, 
and the feathers downe.” 

Estienne Perlin describes the pros 
cession of Queen Mary thus: ‘* Der- 
niere elle suyvoient les archers tant de 
premiere garde estoyent habillés d’es- 
carlatte rouge, bendés de velours noir,” 
&e. 
That knaves means rogués may be 
found in two passages in the petitions 
of Troughton to the Privy Council 
(Archeologia, xxiii. p. 32 and 47). 

‘*And I said he was a very knave 
that put my name into the boke, and 
asked the constable whose dedde hit 
was, and he poynted to the person, 
saying, Her he standethe that pute in 
y® name; wherfor I told y° persone 
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that he was a lewe mane, and bade 
hyme medle withe that he hade to 


do in.” Yours, &c. 
Joun Apry REpron. 
Mr. UrsBan, 


WE are both, no doubt, obliged to 
your-correspondent Srwarp for having 
drawn attention to certain errors as to 
dates, which, he says, I have com- 
mitted in my description of the church 
at Swindon, published in your Maga- 
zine for July last. But they are 
mostly, I trust, pardonable; for if, in 
stating my opinion “ that this edifice 
originally consisted only of the chan- 
cel, nave, and tower,” I had said a 
chancel, nave, and tower, I should, 
probably, have escaped censure. 

In his inference, however, (from its 
windows I presume,) that the chancel 
is of the 13th or 14th century, I must 
still differ with him, as to its north 
wall at least, which has the flat but- 
tress, so decidedly characteristic of 
the 11th and 12th centuries. 

With respect to the date of the 
south aile, which I clearly ascribed 
to the 15th century, I may possibly be 
wrong, not having had such oppor- 
tunities for investigating the minute ar- 
chitectural features of Swindon church 
as your correspondent seems to have 
had. But how, from its design and 
proportions, he ascertained that this 
aile is of equal age with the chancel 
I do not know; and J doubt whether 
the character of its east window be 
more confirmatory of this his opinion, 
than the character of its doorway be 
of mine,—so little can we rely on the 
mere evidence of window-cases and 
doorways (often insertions in walls of 
other times,) for giving the true date of 
any structure, without studying the 
masonry of its main-walls and the 
ornamentations engaged in and form- 
ing part of their original construction. 

As to the north aile, which alone 
I meant to attribute to the 17th cen- 
tury, we are not informed what are 
the ‘‘circumstances” that prevent 
this ugly portion from becoming avail- 
able for general improvement. But if 
these be no other than manorial 
rights, surely they might, some how 
or other, be got rid of. 

The most interesting part of Swin- 
don church being its tower, I must 
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again resist all attempts on its sta- 
bility, which a large fissure in its 
western face (caused by the opening 
of a window through it, in the 15th 
century) proves to have already been 
impaired, and which would certainly 
be further endangered by the proposed 
vestry doorway through a wall not 
much more than nine feet wide, 
although from two to three feet thick. 
It appears to be imagined, because 
this tower has been already disfigured 
on one side by the addition of a porch, 
that the addition of a vestry on its 
opposite side, would give it a kind of 
uniformity, and perhaps support. 

But “non tali auxilio Turris eget ;” 
and now, strenuously protesting 
against any alteration of a building, 
so remarkable for its hexagonal form 
and the inequality of its sides and 
angles that I believe it to be unique, I 
here revoke my suggestion for sur- 
mounting it with ‘‘a short conical 
spire ;”’ which, however, I never meant, 
as your correspondent strangely sup- 
poses, should be an hexagonal pyra- 
mid; but, simply, a right cone having 
its axis coincident with the centre of 
the tower; and this, I think, were the 
tower strong enough, would not pro- 
duce an “‘ unsightly effect.” 

And so, with all due acknowledg- 
ment of the gentlemanlike tone in 
which Srwarp has communicated his 
remarks on this occasion, I am his 
and your very humble servant, 

PLANTAGENET. 





MONUMENT TO BUTLER THE POET. 


A MONUMENTAL tablet to the 
memory of the author of Hudibras has 
been recently erected in Strensham 
church, Worcestershire, by John Tay- 
lor, esq. on whose estate the poet 
drew his earliest breath. It is in the 
Gothic style, and bears the following 
inscription in illuminated characters : 

“This tablet was erected to the 
memory of Samuel Butler, to transmit 
to future ages that near this spot was 
born a mind so celebrated. In West- 
minster Abbey, among the poets of 
England, his fame is recorded. Here, 
in his native village, in veneration of 
his talents and genius, this tribute to 
his memory has been erected by the 
possessor of the place of his birth— 
John Taylor, Strensham.” 
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Mr. URBAN, 


IN your Magazine for June, page 
587, J. R. has the following remark 
on the subject of the Marian persecu- 
tion: ‘‘ The English reader will be 
surprised to learn, that a Spanish 
friar, Alphonso de Castro, Philip’s 
confessor, was the first to procure 
even a temporary suspension of the 
Smithfield executions, defying the Eng- 
lish bishops to exhibit scriptural au- 
thority ‘to burn any one for conscience 
sake.’”’ 

The English reader, Mr. Urban, may 
justly be surprised to read such a sen- 
tence, which tacitly implies that this 
remarkable fact had been suppressed 
by Protestant writers, and only be- 
come known through the pages of fo- 
reigners or Romanists. So far from 
this being the case, Romanists them- 
selves are indebted for their knowledge 
of it to the honest candour of Foxe, 
the English Martyrologist. Nor is it 
buried in his copious narrative, but, on 
the contrary, has had its full share of 
publicity down to our own time. It 
may be found in Burnet, Heylin, 
Strype, Collier, Rapin, Neal, Watson, 
Southey, Short, Blanco White, Turner, 
. Mackintosh, Soames, and Keightley, 
and, no doubt, in others, whom | can- 
not particularize. The Biographia 
Britannica, (art. Bradford) has also 
helped to make it known. 

Your correspondent’s words, that 
De Castro procured a suspension of 
the Smithfield executions are very po- 
sitive, and might further imply that he 
interceded with the English authori- 
ties to that effect. This, however, is 
an inexact way of stating the circum- 
stance, that he preached a sermon dis- 
couraging them. The expression, ‘‘a 
temporary suspension of the Smith- 
field executions,” might be taken by 
cursory readers to mean, that not only 
did the fires cease to be kindled for a 
season, but that no trials for heresy 
took place, and that such persons as 
were then in prison obtained their re- 
lease. 

The original account by Foxe, to 
which we must recur, is thus given, 
after relating the condemnation of se- 
veral persons, on the ninth of Fe- 
bruary, 1555, none of whom, however, 
were burned till five weeks after. 


‘In the meane time, what was the cause 
Gent. Mag. Vou, XX 
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that their execution was so long deferred 
after the condemnation, I have not pre- 
cisely to say, unlesse peradventure the 
sermon of Alphonsus the Spanish Frier, 
and the king’s confessor, did some good. 
For so I finde, that when these six per- 
sons aforesaid were cast upon Saturday 
the ninth of Februarie, upon Sunday fol- 
lowing, which was the tenth of Februarie, 
the said Alphonsus, a Grey Frier, preach- 
ed before the King, in which sermon he 
did earnestly invey against the bishops 
for burning of men, saying plainly, that 
they learned it not in scripture, to burn 
any for his conscience: but the contrarie, 
that they should live, and be converted, 
with many other things more to the same 
purport. But touching the lingering of 
these men’s death, as I have it not cer- 
tainly to affirm, so I let it passe.” 
(Foxe, p. 1389, col. 2, ed. 1610.) 


It is plain, from the account of 
Foxe, that the result attributed to the 
sermon is only conjectural, and ought 
not to find a place in history as an 
undoubted fact. Had any resolution 
being adopted in consequence, or any 
decided feeling prevailed, it is evident, 
from Foxe’s language, that he would 
have recorded it. Dr. Lingard says : 

*« Many were at a loss to account for 
this discourse, whether it was the sponta- 
neous effort of the friar, or had been sug- 
gested to him by the policy of Philip, or 
by the humanity of Cardinal Pole, or by 
the repugnance of the bishops—it made, 
however, a deep impression; the execu- 
tion of the prisoners was suspended ; and 
five weeks elapsed before the advocates of 
persecution could obtain permission to 
rekindle the fires of Smithfield.’”’ (Hist. 
vii. 265.) 

The numerous reasons which are 
here suggested for the motive of the 
sermon, only show that the historian 
is at a loss what cause to assign. To 
the reader’s mind they present a logical 
labyrinth, in which his opinion is be- 
wildered; or, to use another compa- 
rison, they resemble those medals of 
Janus, which represent him with four 





* At page 1473, Foxe has preserved, 
from Bradford’s papers, the false report 
of the substance of this sermon, in the 
words of a servant, who came to see Brad- 
ford in prison. ‘* Well, sir, there goeth a 
talk of a friar that should preach before 
the King, and should tell Aim that he 
should be guilty of the innocent blood 
that hath been shed . late.” 
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faces.* Blanco White has styled the 
sentence, ‘‘ a remarkable specimen of 
the art of weakening strong impres- 
sions by a crowd of new ones, vague, 
indefinite, and discordant.” (Practi- 
cal Evidence, note c. p. 228, Ist edit.) 

And an intelligent Gallican treats 
the proceeding almost with contempt : 

“ Philippe, par un artifice digne de son 
caractére, essaya de faire retomber sur les 
évéques la noiceur de ces barbaries. Son 
confesseur espagnol précha un jour devant 
lui, et par ses ordres, qu’elles étaient 
contraires 4 l’évangile. On connaissait 
trop bien les principes des Espagnols pour 
s’y méprendre. Aussi la cour ne dissi- 
mula-t-elle pas long-temps.”  (Millot, 
Hist. d’Angleterre, i. 564.) 

Where the cause is unknown, and 
the result conjectural, it is natural 
that different writers should come to 
various conclusions. 

When it is said that the executions 
were suspended, it should be remem- 
bered, that they had only just begun. 
There had been but one in London, 
namely, that of Rogers, on Monday 
February the4th, and three in the coun- 
try, namely, those of Hooper, Saun- 
ders, and Taylor, who suffered se- 
verally at Gloucester, Coventry, and 
Aldham in Suffolk, Saunders on the 
eighth, andthe two others on the ninth. 
Gardiner, probably unable to bear the 
appeals which the prisoners made to 
his former conduct and writings, had 
resigned his office; and Bonner, who 
sat in court on the eighth and ninth, 
might reasonably pause, before he 
finally committed to death the first 
persons he had sentenced. 

The effect of the first persecutions 
was most discouraging. Noailles, the 
French Ambassador, and a zealous 
Romanist, says of Rogers, that “ he 
died persisting in his opinion; at 
which the greatest part of the people 
took such pleasure, that they were not 
afraid to make him many acclama- 
tions, to strengthen his courage.”’+ 





* “ Des médailles qui sont A la bib- 
liothéque du roi de France, le représentent 
avec quatre visages, que marquent les 4 
saisons.’’ (De Feller, Dict. art. Janus.) 

T ‘‘ Ilest mort persistant en son opi- 
nion. A quoy la plus grand part de ce 
peuple a prins tel plaisir, qu’ils n’ont eu 
craincte de lui faire plusieurs acclama- 
tions pour conforter son courage.’ Am- 
bass. iv, 173, apud Soames, iv, 352.) 


The sensation thus excited was enough 
to produce a pause in the metropolis, 
and accordingly we find that no more 
executions took place for the present 
in Smithfield. As Rogers suffered on 
the fourth, a week had elapsed when 
De Castro’s sermon was preached on 
the tenth; yet not for want of a 
victim, as Bradford was under sentence 
in prison. 

Nor was the intelligence from the 
country more encouraging. Hooper 
had suffered amid the prayers, the 
sobbings, and the groans of the spec- 
tators. Taylor was brought to the 
stake amid the lamentations and bless- 
ings of the people.* Now Mary had 
thus expressed her views on the sub- 
ject :—‘‘ Touching the punishment of 
heretics, we thinketh it ought to be 
done without rashness, not leaving in 
the mean time to do justice to such as 
for learning would seem to deceive the 
people ; and the rest so to be used, 
that the people might well perceive 
them not to be condemned without 
just occasion, whereby they shall both 
understand the truth, and beware to 
do the like.”” (Soames, Hist. of Ref. 
iv. 341.) These directions indicate 
caution rather than haste, and suggest 
an interval between the first selection 
of victims and the next, as did actually 
occur, and as might indeed have oc- 
curred, had the sermon never been 
delivered. 

If that sermon had the effect, or 
produced the impression attributed to 
it, we should expect to find the trials 
for heresy dropped, and some hopes 
held out to the prisoners.¢ Yet, on 
the 14th of February, Bishop Ferrar, 
whose trial had been adjourned on the 
4th, was sent from London to take his 
trial at Carmarthen. On the 16th a 
conversation took place in prison 
between Bradford and Harpsfield, 
Archdeacon of London, which shews 
that no act of general clemency was 
understood to be intended.{ On the 





* The account of Saunders’s execution 
is brief and uncircumstantial. 

+ Dr. Lingard’s reasonings on the sus- 
pension and resumption of the executions, 
are discussed by Mr. Soames in a note, 
p- 399, 400. 

t After having said, at the beginning of 
the conference, ‘‘ Death I looke daily for, 
yea, hourely,” Bradford says at the end, 
‘¢ And now death draweth nie, and I by 
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17th Higbed and Causton, two Essex 
gentlemen, were brought from prison 
before Bishop Bonner, and, after seve- 
ral examinations on different days, 
were condemned on the 9th of March, 
and delivered to the Sheriffs, though 
not executed till a fortnight after. 
(Foxe, p. 1398.) On the 23rd or 24th, 
John Bland, parson of Adesham in 
Kent, was taken from his bail, and 
sent to Canterbury Castle. (p. 1513.) 
** About the last day of February,” 
George Tankerfield was arrested in 
London, and brought to Newgate. (p. 
1535.) Trials went on till March 16, 
when Tomkins, one of the persons con- 
demned on February 9, was burned in 
Smithfield, and the rest in other places 
during thesame month, except Hawkes, 
whose fate was delayed till June 16. 
If the intentions of the government 
are to be estimated by the trials, there 
was no suspension whatever. 

Yet one act of clemency occurred 
during this time, which those who 
argue in favour of the alleged suspen- 
sion might adduce, though I do not 
perceive that they have done so. We 
owe our knowledge of it to the in- 
tegrity of Foxe, whose chronological 
arrangement of his materials places 
events in the most convenient light 
for reasoning from them. On the 18th 
of March, Queen Mary wrote a letter 
to Christiern III. of Denmark, acced- 
ing to his request for setting Bishop 





your leave must now leave off, to prepare 
for him.’”’? Harpsfield, ‘‘If I could do 
you good I would be right glad, either in 
soule or body, for you are in a perillous 
case both wayes.” B. ‘Sir, I thanke 
you for your good will. My case is as it 
is. I thanke God it was never so well 
with mee, for death to me shall be life.’’ 
Creswell, ‘‘ It were best for you to desire 
Maister Archdeacon that he would make 
sute for you, that you might have a time 
to conferre.”” H. ‘ I will do the best I 
can, for I pitie his case.” (Foxe, p. 1467.) 
Bradford kept notes of these conversa- 
tions, which Foxe has printed. Harps- 
field appears here in an amiable light, but 
what he said might have been said at any 
period of the persecution. About the 
beginning of April, Weston, dean of West- 
minster, obtained arespite for Bradford, but 
said plainly, ‘‘ I am no prince, and there- 
fore I cannot promise you life, except you 
will submit yourselfe to the definition of 
the church,”’ p. 1473. 


Coverdale at liberty, and allowing him 
to leave the country. This royal inter- 
cession arose from Coverdale’s having 
married a relation of the king’s chap- 
lain; yet it was not complied with 
without long evasion, and “through 
great suit made.” (p.1391.) The co- 
incidence is not unimportant, but does 
not warrant a general inference. An 
act of diplomatic courtesy, long with- 
held and reluctantly granted, is but 
slender evidence of a spirit of clemency. 
The other prisoners felt no correspond- 
ing benefit ; and on the same day that 
the letter was signed, Higbed and 
Causton underwent one of their ex- 
aminations before Bonner. The bi- 
shop’s language to Causton on another 
of those occasions (March 1,) is almost 
conclusive against the idea of any sus- 
pension. ‘I have hitherto respited 
you, that you should way [weigh] and 
consider with yourself your state and 
condition, and that you should, while 
ye have time and space, acknowledge 
the truth, and returne to the unitie of 
the Catholic church.’’* (P. 1399.) 

That no effectual suspension had 
occurred we have the important testi- 
mony of Philip himself, before whom 
the sermon was preached. For, writ- 
ing from England in July of the next 
year (1556) to his sister Juana, the 
governess of Spain, in complaint of 
Paul IV. he thus adverts to the sub- 
ject: ‘After having destroyed the 
sects in England, brought this country 
under the influence of the church, 
pursued and punished the heretics with- 
out ceasing, and obtained a success 
which has always been constant, I see 
that his holiness evidently wishes to 
ruin my kingdom.” (Llorente, Hist. 
of the Inquisition, c. xix. p. 181.) This 
is not the language of a person who 
had interfered with the persecution, 
by causing it to be preached against, 
as most writers consider to have been 
the case with the sermon, or who was 
conscious of any interval having oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Soames considers that the respite 
afforded to the prisoners already con- 
demned was to try whether their re- 
solution would be shaken by the former 





* Foxe says that he said this ‘as he 
did ever before ;’’ it seems to have been 
his customary language. 
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executions. A circumstance which 
occurred at this time coincides with 
the supposition. On February 19, 
Bonner issued an admonition to all 
persons in his diocese to reconcile 
themselves to the church before the 
first Sunday after Easter, under pain 
of being proceeded against “ accord- 
ing to the canons, as the cause shall 
require,” (Foxe, p. 1392.) As Easter 
Sunday fell on April 14, the time 
allowed was until the 2lst of that 
month. A simultaneous though not 
an equal extent of time may have been 
granted to the persons who were under 
sentence of death, to ascertain whether 
they would recant. Bonner’s words 
addressed to Causton, quoted before, 
coincide with this conjecture. 

It appears then, from considering 
the events of that period, that there 
was no cessation of the persecution ; 
and that the suspension of the execu- 
tions might be accounted for, even if 
De Castro’s sermon had never been 
preached. How far other considera- 
tions were strengthened by De Castro’s 
arguments, we cannot know for cer- 
tainty; but it is possible that they 
were. If such was the case then, in 
the language of Foxe, ‘‘ peradventure 
the sermon. . . . did some good.” 

In connection with this subject, we 
may glance at the fate of the Spanish 
divines who were in England at that 
period, and the history of De Castro 
himself. Bishop Pilkington, inasermon 
preached at Cambridge, July 30, 1560, 
onthe restitution of Buger and Fagius, 
whose bones had been dug up and 
burned, as belonging to heretics, has 
this remarkable passage: ‘‘ Much 
more notable was it that we had seen 
come to pass in these our days; that 
the Spaniards sent for into this realm 
of purpose to suppress the gospel, as 
soon as they were returned home re- 
plenished many parts of their country 
with the same truth of religion, to the 


which beforethey were utter enemies.”’*. 





* See Pilkington’s Works, Parker 
Society’s edition, p. 654. See the ex- 
tract in Foxe and Strype, (Cranmer, 
p- 246,) and M¢Crie’s Reformation in 
Spain, p. 228. There is another passage 
on the subject in Pilkington, p. 242, but 
not so clearly worded. See Mosheim, 


vol. IV. p. 121; and Llorente, c, xxix, 
for other particulars, 
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This may seem a sanguine, perhaps a 
false assertion, but it is fully confirmed 
by Lllescas, a contemporary Spanish 
writer. It is precisely in this way 
that he accounts for the prisons and 
the scaffolds being crowded of late 
years with persons of learning, birth, 
and piety. ‘The cause of this and 
many other evils was the affection 
which our catholic princes cherished 
for Germany, England, and other 
countries without the pale of the 
church, which induced them to send 
learned men and preachers from Spain 
to these places, in the hopes that, by 
their sermons, they would be brought 
back to the path of truth. But, un- 
happily, this measure was productive 
of little good fruit ; for of those who 
went abroad to give light to others, 
some returned home blind themselves ; 
and being deceived, or puffed up with 
ambition, or a desire to be thought 
vastly learned and improved by their 
residence in foreign countries, they 
followed the example of the heretics 
with whom they had disputed.” The 
admission is evident, that the divines 
who were sent to Romanize the German 
and English Protestants, imbibed the 
doctrines against which they were 
contending. This acknowledgment of 
Illescas is the more weighty, as his 
work was suppressed by the Inquisi- 
tion on its firstappearance.* Besides 
the persons who became preachers, 
others may be presumed to have 
modified their former sentiments, and 
others to have persuaded themselves 
that they held the same doctrines as 
the Protestants in an orthodox sense. 
Fully to illustrate the statements of 
Illescas and Pilkington by names and 
events is now become impossible, 
though something may be gleaned 
from the pages of Llorente, where the 
subject is connected with the Inquisi- 
tion. The principal divines in England 
whose names appear in the Marian 
history, besides De Castro, were Villa- 
garcia, Soto, and Carranza. Of these, 
Villagarcia was accused of Luthe- 
ranism in 1559, and sentenced never 
to teach or write on theology again. 





* Historia Pontifical. ii. 337, and M¢ 
Crie, p. 228. The author was obliged to 
re-write the work, and the first edition 
was placed in the Index of 1583, in case 
of any copies having got abroad. 
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(Llorente, p. 316.) Soto fell under 
the same suspicion in 1560, and, 
fortunately perhaps for himself, died 
at Trent in 1563, during the first forms 
of his trial,(p. 367.) Carranza (whom 
Sir James Mackintosh has confounded 
with De Castro) had to struggle 
through a tedious trial, and, after re- 
maining in prison eighteen years, was 
finallysentenced by Pope Gregory XIII. 
in 1576, to be suspended for five years 


from his office as Archbishop of Toledo. 
(p. 466.)* De Castro never returned 
to Spain, but died at Brussels in 1558, 
just after his nomination to the arch- 
bishopric of Santiago in Galicia.t 
We are therefore left to conjecture 
what his fate might have been, and 
how far it would have resembled or 
differed from that of his eminent con- 
temporaries. CyYpwELI. 
(To be continued). 





ON THE DAYS OF THE WEEK AND THE ANTE-HOMERIC YEAR. 


SOME thirteen years ago there ap- 
peared in the Philological Museum, 
No. |, an article on the names of the 
Days of the Week, written bya scholar, 
who signed himself J. C. H., the 
initials of Julius Charles Hare, as I 
learn from the Rheinesche Museum, 
t. III. p. 317. The object of the au- 
thor was to show that of two expla- 
nations given by Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 
18, to account for the fact why the 
days of the week were called after the 
sun and planets, the second is the 
most reasonable; and, further, that 
the origin of the custom is to be traced 
to the star-gazers of Chaldea, —the last 
of whom, I presume, appeared in the 
person of the German discoverer of 
the Georgium Sidus. 

Of the two conclusions to which Mr. 
Hare has arrived, few persons will, 
perhaps, be disposed to contest the 
probability of the latter; for beyond 
that the modest writer does not pro- 
fess to go; conceiving, as he observes 
in p. 53, the ultima Thulé of all inves- 
tigations into the origin of words and 
things to be probability merely. 

Now I do not hesitate to say, 
that I would nut waste another mid- 
night hour upon an inquiry con- 
nected with the literature of the past, 
unless I felt I could arrive at certainty, 
which is only another name for truth. 
But for my conviction of not the pro- 
bability merely, but the absolute truth 
of the metrical and syntactical canons 
promulgated by a Bentley, a Dawes, 
and a Porson, and in the restorations 
likewise, of ancient authors, by a host 
of critics, from the revival of learning 
to the present period, I would say, as 
the despisers of classical literature are 
wont to do, that 


Strenua nos exercet inertia ; 


and I would confess with Cobbett that 
the rulers of every nation are fit only 
for Bedlam, when they expend a 
farthing on the purchase of a Greek or 
Latin MS. 

They, indeed, who are constantly 
promulgating opinions one day, to be 
repudiated the next, must of course 
be contented to arrive at probability 
merely ; and they will stand only a 
small chance of obtaining even that 
moderate result. But they who have 
thought long and deeply upon a ques- 
tion, and have turned it over in their 
minds until they have seen every phase 
of it, and have found that each suc- 
cessive review only confirms their pre- 
vious notions, will feel that they have 
attained the ne plus ultra of inquiry, 
Truth; and it is under the influence 
of such feelings that I now put pen 
to paper on an article, where it will, 
I trust, be said that I have not only 
hit the mark myself, but have led the 
learned, should any such peruse it, 
into a new track; where truths will 
start up at every step, if they will only 
look at things first and then at words, 
instead of neglecting both, as the Ger- 
mans and their admirers are wont to 
do. 
** What is the origin and meaning 
of the names we are in the habit of 
giving to the Days of the Week?” is 
the question propounded by Mr. Hare ; 
and as nobody has answered it—for 
the dissertation, which he had pre- 
pared, but postponed to a future num- 
ber of that journal, has never, 1 be- 





* Carranza drew up a list of two 
hundred suspected Spaniards, who had 
fled to oS Flanders. (p. 413.) 

+ The Dict. Historique of M. Beauvaig 


has misprinted it 1568, 
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lieve, appeared, nor has the subject, 
as far as I know, been taken up by 
any other scholar—I will devote to it 
as many lines as a German would 
pages, and after all leave the question 
not only as obscure as ever, but over- 
loaded with a mass of misplaced learn- 
ing, which it would take one man’s 
life to collect, and another to sift the 
wheat from the chaff. 

Strange as the assertion will no 
doubt appear to Mr. Hare and his 
idol Ideler, whose ‘‘ Handbuch der 
Chronologie”’ seems, as far as book- 
learning can go, to have exhausted the 
subject, all the facts on this question 
are contained, as the lliad was said to 
be, in a nut-shell ; an enigma, by-the- 
bye, which I would recommend to a 
Welcker to solve, if I thought there 
was the least chance of his hitting 
upon the truth with greater success 
than he has met with in unfolding 
the trilogies, that never existed, of 
Aischylus. 

The days of the week, we are told, 
are called respectively after the Sun, 
and Moon, and four deities, Tuis, 
Woden, Thor, and Freya in the Nor- 
thern mythology, answering to Mer- 
cury, Mars, Jupiter, and Venus, wor- 
shipped by the Romans, to which is 
to be added Saturn, common to both 
systems. 

Now, as the whole seven are at the 
same time the names of the sun and six 
planets, we may fairly assume as a 
fact, what has been handed down by 
tradition, that each day was supposed 
to be under the influence of, or in 
some way connected with, the planet 
after which it was named. This 
idea is confirmed in a very marked 
manner by finding, as observed by 
Mr. Hare, p. 69, that the same dis- 
crepancy, which exists in assigning 
Tuesday and Wednesday to Mars and 
Mercury, is found in the arrange- 
ments of the planets themselves; a 
fact that enables us to understand why 
in the Northern mythology Mercury 
was said by some to be the father, and 
by others the son of Woden, according, 
no doubt, as his day preceded or fol- 
lowed that of the other deity. 

Of this connexion between the names 
of the days of the week, and of those 
of the planets, no trace is to be found 
antecedent to the time of Dio Cassius ; 
and all we can learn from him is, that 
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the Romans followed the Egyptians 
in this respect; for, as to the two 
reasons which he has assigned for the 
origin of the custom, both will be re- 
jected equally, as soon as the truth is 
brought to light. 

The solution then of the riddle is tobe 
found in the discovery of the fact, that 
in the country where the Sun was wor- 
shipped under the title of MEIOPAS, 
it had been remarked that it performed 
its apparent annual revolution in 365 
days; that each year brought with 
it four seasons marked by peculiar 


“events ; and that, as the moon com- 


pleted her revolution in 28 days, the 
number 7 was the nearest integral 
common measure of the two periods 
of 365 and 28 days. Accordingly, 
to perpetuate the knowledge of these 
facts the word MEIOPAS was formed, 
consisting of 7 letters; and, as each 
letter had a numerical value, their 
whole sum amounted to 365. 

For M= 40 
5 
10 


t 


— 
S 
o 


1 


ee | 
© 


365 

With regard to the letters taken, 
independent of their numerical value, 
in the first syllable MEI lies hid a 
portion of MEIS, a word found once 
in Herodotus ii. 82; where he tells us 
that the Egyptians had defined to 
which of the gods each month and 
day belonged; but, as he uses in the 
oblique cases pnv-os, it is fair to infer 
that pecs* was the sacred and not de- 
motic word. Be this, however, as it 





* The word pes is found in a gloss 
omitted in the editions of Hesychius, 
but preserved in the solitary Ven. 
MS. collated by Schow; where after 
Metpag' ras is written Mus* pny, which 
Meineke on Cratin. Aparerio’ p. 47, 
has properly corrected into Meis* yyy, 
and might have referred to Arcadius 
de Accent. p. 135, pets’ 6 unv: and to 
Suidas, Mets’ pnv, Acodixos; nor is he 
aware that pepag is derived from pes- 
pag, just as pnv-is is from pny and 
for a similar reason too, but which it 
is unnecessary to detail at present. 
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may, it is evident that pe, if applied 
to the Moon, would mean a month ; 
if to the Sun, it might mean a season ; 
just as @pa (hora) in Homer, and even 
to the time of Thucydides, signified a 
season; but in its Latin form hora, only 
the part of a day; while, strange to 
‘ say, the German jahr, a corruption of 
hora, means, in its simple form, “a 
year,” but in its compound one a 
season, as shewn by the English 
wint-er, a corruption of wind-jahr ; and 
in like manner the word “ annus” in 


@ is the first letter of @-epos — warmth 
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Latin means both ‘‘a year” and “a 
day,” as remarked by Mr. Hare in p. 
40, for, he might have added, it meant 
merely ‘‘a circle,” as proved by 
‘ annulus,” a ring. 

Having thus shewn that, as the first 
syllable MEI is applicable to both the 
sun and moon, it meant originally 
merely a period of time, 1 proceed to 
prove that the second syllable PAS 
is made up of letters, the initials re- 
spectively of four words descriptive of 
the four seasons ; thus, 


i.e, summer. 


P P-oa — pomegranate — autumn. 
A A-veyos — wind — winter. 
= =-mopos — sowing — spring. 





With regard to the things thus 
taken as descriptive of the four sea- 
sons, the English language can ex- 
hibit similar phenomena in the case 
of winter; the Latin and Greek in the 
case of autumn; and the Greek and 
English in the case of spring. Thus 
winter is evidently a corruption of 
“‘wind-jahr;”’+ and, while the Romans 
had their Pomona, “ apple-deity,” 
who presided over the autumn, 2.e. 
** increase time,” the Greek described 
the same season of the year by Ozapa, 
which means literally owov wpa, the 
season of juice, especially of the grape. 
Hence we find in Hesychius, Ozapa 
—To perormw@poy’ Kupwws 7 orapvAn; 
who, perhaps, had in mind Eurip. 
Fragm. Inc. 143.96 Dind. Gepous 
TE pnvas xeyaTos Te Teaoapas, Pidns 
S’orwpas Surrvxous npos T wovs, a pas- 
sage the more remarkable as it shews 
that the four seasons were not equally 
divided ; while, since the pomegranate 
was sacred to Ceres, who presided 
over the harvest, one can easily under- 
stand why the autumn should be 





+ As connected with the fact of 
‘* winter” being derived from ‘ wind- 
jahr,” it may be stated that (Lydus de 
Mensibus, iv. p. 58) Bekk. says that 
about the eighteenth of the kalends of 
February the aveyopayta ‘ wind-contest” 
began, according to the Ephemeris of 
Varro ; which seems to have been modelled 
on the “Hyepa of the Pseud-Hesiod, and 
was itself the model of the Christian 
Ephemeris, lately published from a Cata- 
lan MS. in the Notices et Extraits des 
MSS. t. xiv. p. 17—24. 


called by the name of a fruit which 
ripens at that time of the year. Lastly, 
as regards the word o7opos, “‘ sowing,” 
applied to the spring, it may be coim- 
pared with zroa, literally “‘ grass,”’ as 
that season is described by Rhianus 
in the line Xewara re mrovas te 8v@ Kae 
exxooe tacas, and by Callimachus in 
the verse Avyurros mpomapoWev en’ 
evvea Kaphero trovas ; and even to this 
day the word “grass” is used to 
designate the spring by cattle-breeders : 
who speak of a horse as being of a 
certain age last or next grass ; and by 
a similar metaphor apyros, literally 
** the act of reaping,”’ means, likewise, 
“*the time of reaping,” as shewn by 
Hesychius Aynros* Oepropos — xaipos. 
Hence, too, we meet with dexaoropo 
ovg in Eurip. Tro. 20, “ ten-sowing 
time,” to signify a period of ten years, 
and aporoy, literally ‘ ploughing,” a 
single year, in Soph. Trach. 69. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to this 
theory, that as ©, the initial letter of 
Oepos, summer, follows immediately 
the letters MEI, expressive of a period 
of time, the year would thus begin 
with the summer. And so the civil 
year did at Athens, and so does the 
academical year at our Universities ; 
and so I suspect the agricultural year 
did in Egypt, dependent as works of 
husbandry were upon the rising of the 
Nile, which takes place in summer. 

Granting it, however, tobenotmerely 
probable, but positively certain, that 
the letters, of which the word MEI- 
€PAZ is composed, were selected for 
the purpose I have suggested, yet this 
proves nothing as to the connection 
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which exists between the names of the 
planets and of the days of the week. 
To this I reply that, since according 
to Herodotus ii. 82, each day had its 
own deity amongst the Egyptians, just 
as in the Roman Catholic calendar 
every day has its own saint, it will 


M eis the first letter of 
E E 





PH 
1 may be the first letter of Tous 
008 
P Pea 


® is the first letter of 
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not be difficult to discover in the let- 

ters MEIOPAS the initials of four of 

the names of the deities, who pre- 

sided respectively over each day, and 

after whom the planets were called. 
Thus: 


Moon-day. 
ns — Mercury-day. 
Jupiter-day. 
Rhea-day. 


A may be the first letter of Apov-npis 
= Sap-Amis 





With regard to the three doubtful 
days and their corresponding deities 
and planets, it is a remarkable fact, 
as we learn from Pseud-Aristot. Tepe 
Koopov, quoted by Mr. Hare, p. 71, 
that it was not decided what was the 
proper name of the planets Mercury, 
Mars, and Venus respectively ; for they 
were called by some Apollo, Hercules, 
and Juno. For myself I cannot help 
thinking that, as there are three male 
deities, so there ought to be three fe- 
male likewise and one destructive ; 
and in that case it would be easy to 
consider I as the initial letter of Iovs. 
For it appears from Pausanias, ii. 34, 
that there was at Corinth a temple of 
Isis, in the ayopa of Mercury; and na- 
turally so, for according to Plutarch, 
de Isid. ii. p. 355, F. where he is 
speaking of the five days which were 
added to complete the year, and were 
called respectively Osiris, Orus, Typho, 
Isis, and Nephthys, Isis is said to be 
the daughter of Mercury; from whence 
it would appear that the day over 
which she presided followed the day 
of Mercury ; just as we find in Soph. 
Trach. 96, that the night which pre- 
cedes a day is said to bring forth the 
sun of that day. In confirmation of 
my notion that Tues-day was sacred 
to Isis, it may be stated that a part of 
the word “‘Is-is” is still visible in 
Tu-is, the very Saxon deity from 
whom that day derived its name, but 
of whose attributes nothing is known 
for certain; at least if any reliance is 
to be placed on “‘ Verstegan’s Resti- 
tution,” and Jamieson’s ‘ Hermes 
Scythicus ;” and hence we may fairly 
conjecture that Tu-Is is in fact Two- 
Is; where ‘‘ Tu ”’ would be the mean 

4 


between the Latin ‘‘Duo’’ and the 
Northern ‘‘ Two.” 

With regard to the letter 5, it 
is probably the initial of Yap-Amis, 
who will thus answer to the Kpovos 
of the Greeks and the Saturn of 
the Romans and Scandinavians. For 
Plutarch, ii. p. 361, E. identifies, 
on the authority of Archemachus of 
Eubea, Sarapis with Pluto; who was 
only another form of Saturn, as shewn 
by the character of destroyer applied 
to both, and whose symbol was a 
scythe. If then Sarapis the destroyer, 
who must have been of no sex, be- 
cause a destructive power cannot be a 
creative one, were the last deity of 
the week, the one preceding must have 
been a male deity ; and if so, it was 
probably Apounpis; who, says Plutarch, 
ii. p. 356, E. was identified with the 
Apollo of the Greeks ; and, as he was 
said to have been born of Isis and 
Osiris (the latter the same as Thoth) 
while his parents were still in the 
womb of Rhea, it is pretty clear that 
the fiction had reference to the days 
of the week, or rather to those of the 
creation, of which the days of the week 
were supposed to perpetuate the me- 
morial, just as we find it is actually 
narrated in the Genesis of Moses. 

The learned, if such there really be, 
in the lost language of Egypt, will 
probably smile when I express my 
belief that the word Apov-npis is mere- 
ly a Greek compound, and means 
“* Spring-ploughing,” from Ap-ovy “to 
plough,” and np: “‘ in the spring.” At 
least a deity so called would properly 
precede Zap-Ams, who, it appears 
from Plutarch, ii. p. 375, F. was the 
power that presided over the wind; 
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and as the rites of Sarapis were cele- 
brated at Rome on May 6, with all 
the joyousness of May-day doings in 
the time of our forefathers, it is easy 
to see the origin of the English saying, 


March winds, April showers, 
Bring forth May flowers. 


Of course I am aware that, as it never 
rains in Egypt,* the allusion to April 
showers seems to destroy at once the 
idea just started. But the similar 
phenomenon of flowers springing up 
after fertilising floods is to be seen 
there; nor need we wonder at finding 
the deity, who presided over the wind, 
thus following the one who presided 
over spring-ploughing, when we know 
that the ploughing preceded the over- 
flowing of the Nile, which is always 
accompanied by the Etesian, i.e. yearly 
wind. 

Nor am I ignorant that by the pro- 
posed arrangement the Egyptian dei- 
ties, corresponding to the Sun and 
Saturn of the Scandinavian mythology, 
are made to change places. But the 
passages quoted by Mr. Hare in p. 69, 
from Macrobius, Cicero, and Plato 
are sufficient to shew a similar dis- 
crepancy in the arrangement of the 
planets. And were the fact other- 
wise, yet, as the planetary week was 
introduced into the national calendar 
after Constantine had embraced Chris- 
tianity, the alteration was made de- 
signedly, in order that the Christian 
week might begin with the day on 
which, according to Justin Martyr, 
Apolog. i. 67, the Resurrection took 
place ; and which, as being sacred to 
the sun, became a type of the light 
which the religion of Christ was des- 
tined to shed; and ought not to com- 
mence, as formerly, with Saturday, the 
Sabbath of the Antichristian Jews, 
and which was sacred to Sarapis and 
Saturn, both of whom were the types 
of the prince of darkness, But, be the 
motives what they might, the fact of 
the alteration being made by Con- 
stantine is distinctly stated by Nice- 
phorus in his praise of that prince, as 
Politianus was the first to notice in 
his Miscellan. cap. viii. in Gruter’s 
Fax Artium, i. p. 19. 

If then the theory I have started be 
not a probability merely but the real 





* It does rain sometimes in Egypt. Ed. 
Gent. Mag, Vou. XX. 
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truth, Mr. Hare’s must fall to the 
ground; when, misled perhaps by 
Herodotus, who says that the Greeks 
got from the Babylonians their know- 
ledge of dividing the day into twelve 
hours, Mr. Hare comes to the conclu- 
sion that the planetary week is to be 
traced not to Egypt but Chaldea; 
and with a similar want of success 
has he tried his critical powers upon 
two passages of Euripides and Aischy- 
lus; where, from his putting more 
faith in the absurditiesof Hermann than 
in the learning, taste, and acuteness 
of Valckenaer, he has fallen into errors 
he would otherwise have avoided. 
This, however, may perhaps form the 
subject of another article. At present 
I will confine myself to two fresh 
proofs of words, descriptive of a year, 
being formed of letters, whose value 
as numerals makes up the number of 
days in the year. 

Thus in the case of the word enav- 
tos, if we omit the noun-ending os, 
there will remain exavr. Now, since 
avt-os is one of the words originally 
written with the digamma, thus, 
aFr-os, and is still pronounced by the 
modern Greeks as if it were written 
aftos, it is fair to infer that enavr-os 
was pronounced originally eniaftos, 
and written with the digamma 
evaFr-os. Again, as F was in the old 
Greek, as it still is in the Latin, al- 
phabet the sixth letter, its numerical 
value was 6; and this is shewn by the 
fact that, when it was lost as a letter, 
its place as a numeral was supplied 
by s; while a fraction was repre- 
sented by writing the letter express- 
ing the denominator at the side of the 
one indicating the numerator, and thus 
~ would be expressed by a | F. 

This being premised, it will be seen 
that the numerals in evaFr are equal 
to 365 4, for 


€ = 5 

y-= 60 

¢ = 10 
a|F = + 
rT = 300 

3652 





Now as the word enaF r-os is found 
in Homer, it is evident that, antece- 
dent to the time when he is said to 
have fiourished, not only was it known 
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what is the exact number of days and 
hours in the year, but the knowledge 
of the fact was perpetuated in a 
way so as never to be lost; at least 
if persons would only look at things 
and not merely at words ; and, instead 
of reading a great deal and think- 
ing a little, choose rather to think 
a great deal and to read a little. For, 
by following the clue furnished by 
eviaF r-os, a friend discovered that 
eros, another Greek word for a year, 
and which was originally written 
Feros, as shewn by the Elean Inscrip- 
tion, and, previous to the discovery of 
that curious document, by the Latin 
word vetus, contains, after throwing 
off the noun-ending os, three letters 
F, e, r, whose numerical values are 
respectively 6, 5, 300, still making 
365, but in an inverted order; from 
whence it may be inferred that, though 
the letters were taken correctly, they 
were designedly arranged incorrectly, 
no doubt with the view of misleading 
those who might attempt, Theseus- 
like, without the aid of Ariadne’s 
thread, to enter the labyrinth of the 
mystery. 

It will be confessed, however, that, 
despite all the endeavours of the in- 
ventor of the secret to conceal the prin- 
ciple on which the words were formed, 
it has been my lot to discover it ; and, 
by following the clue furnished by 
ENIAFT-os and FET-os, I can explain 
why the month answering to February, 
which, says Plutarch, l. p. 72 A. 
Numa intercalated, was called MEP- 
KH-AINO® by the priests, who, as 
stated in I. p. 735 E. alone knew 
how to reconcile the solar with the 
lunar year. For, since the latter period 
is less than the former by a month of 29 
days, it is evident that by MEP-KH- 
AINOS was meant, A 

> _ fa portion of time, the 

— ={hp of MEP-os. 


K = 20 
H = 8 
AINOS = sa revolution. 


Hence MEP-KH-AINOS meant are- 
volution of 28 portions of time. But 
as the more exact period is 29 days, 
the word would have been MEP-Ko.- 
AINOS, had it been possible accord- 
ing to the genius of the language to 
pronounce © before A; while, strange 
to say, since in every leap year the in- 
tercalated month consists of 30 days, 
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the word would be also MEP-KI- 
AINOS, where K would = 20 and I 
= 10; and hence we can understand 
why in the two passages of Plutarch the 
same word is written with both Hand I; 
and as Dio Cassius testifies in xliii. 
26, that the months were 30 days long 
at Alexandria, it is probable that 
MEP-KI-AINOZ was the Egyptian 
word carried to Italy by Pythagoras, 
and adopted by Numa. 

With regard to MEP, it is still seen 
in the English sum-mer, i. e. ‘‘ sun- 
part’’oftime,andtheGreek H-MEP-A, 
which probably meant originally the 
eighth part of a day—for H is “‘ eight” 
and MEP is “a portion” of time; 
which, when the day was divided into 
watches of 3 hours long, was fixed 
upon as one period; since in 3 hours 
the sun seems to describe an arc sub- 
tending an angle of 45°. 

Nor is it less strange to find with 
respect to AINOS, that, while a part 
of the word is seen in the Saxon 
ODIN, a deity called AINOS is said 
in Aristoph. Nub. 379, to have dis- 
placed Jupiter; a fiction evidently 
founded on the fact, that when Meton 
promulgated his Cycle, and Anaxago- 
rus his Cosmogony, both of whom are 
ridiculed by the comic poet for their 
respective theories, it was stated that 
AINOS, literally a ‘‘ revolution,” was 
anterior to the existence and superior 
to the power of Jupiter. 

Thus then have I arrived, I trust, at 
the truth respecting the origin and 
meaning of various words connected 
with, and descriptive of, different pe- 
riods of time; and it only remains for 
me to add in confirmation of my 
theory respecting MEI, that, according 
to Plutarch, I. p. 72, the Egyptian year 
was originally of one month, but after- 
wards of four, or rather, as 1 suspect, 
four seasons, as shewn by the four 
letters 6, P, A, 5. 

On reading over this article to a 
friend, I was referred by him to the 
Celtic Druids and Anacalypsis of 
Godfrey Higgins; who has remarked, 
I find, that the letters MEI@PA> 


make up the number 365; but he con- 
ceives that the more correct form is 
MIO@PAS, which make up only 360. 

I find too from an article in the 
Monthly Magazine for July 1838, p. 
56, that Martorelli in his ‘‘ Dissertatio 
de Regia Theca Calamaria,” Neapol. 
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1756, refers to Andrew Rivet’s Dis- 
sertat. de Origin. Sabbat. ss. 5, who, 
he says, has quoted from an unedited 
author the passage following.—Oi reps 
Zwpoacrpny kai ‘Yoracmnv Xaddavor kar 
Acyurriot an’ apiOpov tay mAavntev ev 
€Bdopnad: ras nuepas avedaBov : which is 
taken from the identical work of Pla- 
nudes, to which Baptista Egnatius re- 
fers in his Racemationes, ss. 21, (in 
Gruter, Fax Art. I. p. 345,) a fact 
apparently not known to Mr. Hare; 
who has, however, correctly remarked, 
that Planudes probably obtained his 
information from Lydus de Mens, II. 
3—l11. 

I take this opportunity of stating 
that the article in the Monthly Maga- 
zine is merely a literal translation from 
the work of Martorelli; which Mr. E. 
H. Barker used to prize as a mine of 
recondite learning, and of which per- 
haps the only copy in England was in 
his possession ; but what became of it 
after his death, I have never been able 
to learn. 


Camden Town. GerEorGeE BurGEs. 


P.S. If nv, the Greek word for a 
month, were once written, as it was 
pronounced by the Dorians, pay, it 
would denote a period of 91 days, the 
nearest integral number representing 
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a quarter of the year. For p = 40, 
a = 1, andy = 50; together 40+ 1 
+ 50 = 91. 

N.B. After the preceding was in type 
1 turned to Censorinus de Die Natali, 
§ 19, and found in the notes of Haver- 
camp mention made of various ancient 
authors who speak of the year as con- 
sisting of 365 days; and that Varro, 
Pliny, Diodor. Sic., Macrobius, Pro- 
clus, and Suid. in “HXcos, say that the 
Egyptians reckoned days as years; 
while Godfrey Higgins was the first, 
I believe, to remark, that the word 
NEIAOS makes up the number 365: 
for N = 50; E=5;1=>10;A=30; 
O = 70; and = = 200; in all 365. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. For, 
as the rising of the Nile takes place 
annually about the rising of the dog- 
star, it was only natural that the name 
of the river should indicate a number 
equal to the days of the year. I 
have likewise stumbled upon the well- 
known passage in Tacit. Germ. § 2, 
“Celebrant carminibus antiquis.— 
Tuisconem Deum terra editum et filium 
Mannum, originem gentisConditorem- 
que.” But unless J am egregiously 
mistaken Tacitus wrote ‘‘ Twiscam 
nomine Deam Terra editam,”’ for thus 
Tuisca would be, like Junothedaughter 
of Rhea, another name for earth. 
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IN this church-building age it were 
well if any, even the least, improve- 
ment could be suggested, which would 
unite all possible sitting space with 
that symmetry and beauty which 
should never be disregarded in a 
structure dedicated to the Giver of all 
Good. Perhaps the suggestion of 
such improvement by one who has no 
technical skill in architecture, or per- 
sonal knowledge of any architect, 
might be received with more indulgence 
than if it came from one of the pro- 
fession ; for a mere amateur can have 
no object in view but the supposed 
amelioration of those sacred and beauti- 
ful edifices. 

To explain my proposed plan, I must 
remark that there is a singular dif- 
ference in the general rule by which 
specimens of the Gothic and Grecian 


styles * are respectively estimated. In 
judging a Grecian building it has been 
usual to look at it as a whole, at the 
general proportion, the contour, the 
grouping; whereas, in criticising a 
Gothic church, it is usual to regard it 
principally, if not entirely, by the 
details. Thus in viewing such build- 
ings as St. Martin’s in the Fields, St. 
George’s Hanover Square, or any of 
the modern churches built on the same 
plan, the chief attention would be 
given to the relative size of the parts, 
the due proportion of height to breadth, 
the precise dimensions of the portico, 
and the figure formed by the whole. 
But when a critic views a Gothic 
church his attention appears to be at 





* These terms are used only in the 
popular sense. 
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once occupied by the. parts, the date 
and consistency of style, the character 
of the doors, windows, and pillars, the 
richness and propriety of the various 
ornaments; and if these be approved 
you would seldom hear any remark 
respecting the figure and proportions 
of the whole. The propriety and 
richness of the details would almost 
ensure the critic’s encomiums, even 
when the general figure of the building 
and the proportion of its divisions are 
deformity itself: the tower, perhaps, 
meanly slender, or clumsily broad, the 
body thick and heavy, or elongated 
like a high wall. In short, it appears 
as if the Gothic style were considered 
as almost exempted from the criterion, 
which is the sine gud non in Grecian art. 
Now it would be difficult, 1 think, Sir, 
to assign an adequate reason for the 
disregard of that important requisite 
proportion of the whole in the one 
style, which we so highly estimate in 
the other. Itis true that the simplicity 
in the form of a Grecian church makes 
a deviation from the just proportion 
more conspicuous ; but, although there 
is a greater latitude for variety of 
contour in the Gothic style, there must 
be in all the forms adopted one just 
standard of proportion, from which 
every deviation is a real detriment, 
whether it be regarded or not. It is, 
probably, this want of attention to 
contour in our old churches (for it is 
not disregarded in new erections) 
which has caused what appears to me 
to be a great defect, in most of them. 
I will now endeavour to explain what 
I mean by this charge, and, as I have 
never heard any one make the same 
complaint, I mustdefend thesingularity 
of my judgment by an appeal to some 
general principles of the beautiful in 
form. 

Officiating many years since in a 
church, which I generally approached 
from the due south, the long side of the 
building was often strongly marked 
against the sky, ex- 


hibiting (as most 
churches do) this ae 
step-like figure on the 


horizon. It struck 

me that this figure was a singular de- 
viation from all that we in general deem 
symmetrical in art. It appears to be in 
absolute repugnance to that partiality 
which we always manifest for the ir- 


regularly pyramidalin any single group, 
and a building consisting of parts forms 
a group. Nay, so natural is this 
partiality that we require something 
of this contour (divested of course 
of all apparent artifice) even in objects 
which are moveable. What painter 
designing a single group, whether 
of people or cattle, would not dispose 
them in this figure well concealed? 
And if in moveable objects, subject to 
all variety of positions, we love this 
arrangement, can it be questioned but 
that it is more indispensable to the real 


‘ beauty of a group that is stationary ? 


In applying this principle to our 
churches the widest scope should of 
course be allowed for the great dif- 
ference in the various classes of those 
buildings. In the highest class, the 
cathedral, this principle is exhibited 
triumphantly. In our glorious Gothic 
cathedrals, and in the two noblest 
Grecian buildings in the world, St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s churches, the ir- 
regularly pyramidal is seen in absolute 
perfection. Now it is by no means 
desirable that churches of inferior 
character should resemble little cathe- 
drals. There would not only be 
an exceeding poverty of design in 
such limitation of form, but the effect 
(when sometimes seen) is bad just 
in proportion to the diminutive size 
ofthe building. But this figure being 
thus monopolized by the aristocracy 
among the churches, it follows that 
we have no resource in the construc- 
tion of the rest, but to deviate from 
this figure as little as we can, and 
this is all the novelty that my proposed 
principle can claim, and not even that, 
for many churches are built according 
to the plan I would recommend. All 
I contend for is that it should be 
universal. I would in no case have a 
chance] lower than the body or nave 
of the church. Let us again view the 
unsightly figure made by this depres- 
sion of the height of the chancel. The 
height and the weight are all on one 
side. It is as if a painter were to 
delineate a family group according to 
their stature. In a few old churches 
(as East Ham, in Essex,) there is a 


second chancel, 
and another step | 
in the contour, . 


thus. A person 
must have a 
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strong taste for the irregular who 
could view this as the figure of a 
group without displeasure. 

It is extremely difficult to account 
for the general acquiescence in less 
objectionable examples of the step-like 
form. Is it that from associating this 
figure from infancy with the sacred 
and beautiful in these edifices, we 
unconsciously decide that this is the 
true, proper, and beautiful figure for a 
church,—that it ought not, nay could 
not with consistency, have been built 
in any other form? I can imagine no 
other reason for the complacency with 
which it is regarded. If so this may 
be called an acquired or artificial taste, 
received on trust and in absolute con- 
tradiction to the principles of the 
picturesque, manifested in judging 
almost every other work of art. The 
motive for the depression of the chancel 
appears to be inexplicable ; for it by 
no means follows that, because there 
were to be three divisions in the early 
churches, in imitation of the Roman 
basilica, (converted into Christian 
temples,) there must be a decline 
in the height of the chancel. Nothing 
in the requisites of the interior could 
have suggested such a decline. On 
the contrary, it might have been ex- 
pected that that which was esteemed 
(especially at that early period) the 
most sacred part of the edifice, the 
locality of the altar, would rather have 
risen under the eye when the congre- 
gation turned in peculiar reverence to 
the most holy place. How frequently, 


arte 


ieee iB 


But, supposing that there is no exist- 
ing specimen of such an equal height 
that would not be deemed somewhat 
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on the contrary, do we find a fine roof 
of wood richly carved terminate with 
the nave, and succeeded by a low 
white-washed ceiling over the chan. 
cel, not from economical motives, 
for there is generally in that lower 
building more ornament and expense 
displayed than in any other part of 
the church. Would then the eleva- 
tion of the chancel above the nave be 
desirable? It is true it would present 
a much better balanced outline ex- 
ternally than even the equal height 
which is advocated ; but in all instances 
in which I have seen it, and there are 
many in the kingdom, the effect is 
peculiarly heavy and displeasing, and 
in the interior the roof, however 
beautiful, would be partially hidden 
from the body of the church. 

But in rejecting the pyramidal figure 
as pre-occupied, and that of the-ele- 
vated chancel as heavy, and the de- 
pressed chancel as step-like and un- 
balanced, there is no other alternative 
but the equal height of the nave and 
chancel; and, however awkward and 
unsightly this would appear, and does 
appear, in churches with a long chan- 
cel or chantry attached to the nave, 
yet, in churches of a proper proportion, 
this has a noble effect, as in Blith- 
borough church, Suffolk, which, if it 
had a more dignified tower, would be 
a perfect model of a second or third 
class church. The beauty of the equal 
chancel is there very favourably ex- 
hibited, as shewn in the annexed 
representation. 


too long, yet it should be remembered 
that, under present circumstances, 
there is no fear that any chancel should 
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be built which contains a greater space 
than that which propriety and decency 
require to surround the precincts of 
the altar, all possible room being ap- 
propriated to the increasing population. 
A chancel of such a moderate size, 
attached to the roof of the nave, need 
never present a whole of undue length ; 
for, if much room were required, a side 
aisle or aisles would certainly be 
added. 

What I would propose then is, that, 
in every instance, instead of the old 
depressed chancel, or the modern shed 
at the east end, the chancel should be 
of the same height, and under the 
same roof as the nave, distinguished 
from it by the following internal and 
external divisions: In the interior a 
more rich and massy rib of the roof, 
where it is of wood, meeting some 
corresponding projections from the 
side-walls, would form the frame of 
the chancel without obstructing the 
view, or a light arch, where the roof 
is plain, projecting as little as possible 
from the sides, or a light screen, 
or side ornaments only, would mark 
the commencement of the chancel. If 
the church had aisles, which terminate 
with the nave, then a fine effect would 
be produced, I think, both in the inte- 
rior and exterior, by carrying the side 
windows of the chancel (if any) as 
high as the east window at the end: 
this would strongly distinguish the 
chancel from the nave; but it is not 
indispensable to the plan. The east 
window should, of course, form an 
object worthy of its conspicuous sta- 
tion. In the larger churches a rich 
bay window (Gothic of course, for I 
am not speaking of any Grecian 
church) has a noble effect, and, with 
the other distinctions of the chancel, 
would form in the interior that which 
seems so much wanted in that portion 
of the usual buildings,—a bold and 
beautiful climax. 

Viewed from without, a chancel pro- 
jecting beyond the aisles might be dis- 
tinguished further by a little more 
ornament or weight in the parapet 
than in that of the nave, by a light 
spiral campanile or cross just above 
the arch which separates the chancel 
from the nave ; in which decorations 
variety might be displayed according 
to the character of each of these 
edifices. 
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I have nothing more to add to a plan 
(which, as I have said, involves no 
other novelty than the entire rejection 
of all decrease of height in the chan- 
cel) but to exhibit, by the following 
outlines, the effect of these arrange- 
ments compared with the usual forms. 
These examples are for the most part 
imaginary, but they are such as ap- 
peared to explain the proposed alter- 
ation in three classes of churches, 
distinct from each other. 

1 have only to add, Sir, that if any 
of your Correspondents would be so 
obliging as to suggest a cause for the 
almost universal custom of depressing 
the chancel, or shew that it is nota 
defect in point of symmetry or beauty, 
or suggest another mode of counter- 
acting the deformity, if acknowledged, 
I shall be the first to offer him my sin- 
cere thanks. 


Yours, &c. G.C. 





Reply to the questions proposed by G. C. 


IN the records of church-building, 
from the earliest ages of Christianity 
to the present time, no reason what- 
ever seems, during any period, to have 
been assigned why the height of the 
chancel should be inferior to that of 
the nave. 

At first, Pagan temples were, in some 
instances, converted into Christian 
churches ; and so also, perhaps, more 
frequently, were the basilicz, or halls 
of justice, Many new churches were 
likewise built, sometimes after the 
models of the temples, but, for the 
most part, on the plan of the basilicz. 

The noblest temples of antiquity 
had no appendages corresponding in 
form with our chancels; and if the 
roofs of these, being usually lower 
than those of the naves, have been 
copied from any ancient examples, 
they must have been erected during 
the rapid decline of architecture. There 
is no express authority for such a con- 
struction, and, as it is contrary to that 
of our cathedrals, so likewise should 
the practice be abandoned in all future 
parochial churches and chapels. 

The habit in question may have 
arisen, without due consideration, in 
these north-western parts of Europe. 
If so, we still come to the same con- 
clusion. 

Chancels, like ours, are unusual 
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beyond the Alps; for there the most 
frequent plan of the sanctuary, as in 
the early ages, is the apsis, in which 
form was the tribune of the basilica. 

Although the tribune was the most 
important part of the basilica, it may 
not have been rigidly required to be 
equal in height with the body of the 
hall, especially if the usual Italian 
mode of roofing a semi-circular build- 
ing be considered. é 

Vastly more important is the most 
holy part of a Christian church ; and, 
whatever may have been the practice 
of the early times of Christianity, or 
however the height of the sanctuary, 
with reference to that of the nave, 
may have been thought immaterial 
(and it seems to be so considered by 
the Church of Rome at the present 
day), we are by no means bound to 
follow them in this particular. The 
height is certainly more becoming 
when equal than when it is depressed. 

It has been said that, in several of 
the Suffolk churches, the chancel is of 
equal height with the nave. If the 
saying be true, they differ in this 
respect from the churches in general 
of England and Wales. 

The parish church of Camberwell 
having been of late destroyed by fire, 
one set of designs for rebuilding it 
was professedly drawn after the manner 
of some of the handsomest churches 
in Suffolk. The chancel, of moderate 
and well-proportioned length, was a 
continuation of the nave in height 
and width, but it had no extension of 
the aisles attached to the latter. Out- 
wardly, the eastern termination of the 
aisles marked the commencement of 
the chancel, the side-windows of 
which, though not equal in height to 
those of the aisles and clerestory of 
the nave, taken together, were yet 
loftier than the windows of the former. 
Inwardly, where the nave and _ its 
aisles terminated, the entrance of the 
chancel was marked by a graceful and 
lofty arch. Its floor was on an ascent 
of two easy steps, and the communion 
table was to have been placed on an 
elevation of four similar steps above 
this portion of the church. A large 
and appropriate window adorned the 
eastern wall. 

A square tower was at the west-end 
of the nave, to which it was equal in 
width; a handsome porch projected 
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from the second division of the south 
front, counting from the west, anda 
northern door was opposite to it. 

In point of style, this design ac- 
corded with that of the earliest part of 
the fifteenth century; and, as well as 
every other by the same architect, 
(Mr. R. C. Carpenter,) may be ranked 
among the very best adoptions, in 
these days, of the purest English 
models. Saxon. 





Mr. Ursan, Sept. 28. 

IT is rather singular that only one 
copy of the first edition of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress has hitherto been 
discovered. The second edition, as 
mentioned by Mr, Allies, (in your 
Sept. Magazine, p. 261,) is in the 
British Museum, ]2mo., but without 
any illustrations. The following is a 
copy of the title-page: ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress from this World to that which 
is to come : delivered under the Simili- 
tude of a-Dream, wherein is discovered 
the manner of his setting out, his 
dangerous journey, and safe arrival at 
the desired country. By John Bun- 
yan. The Second Edition with Addi- 
tions. ‘I have used similitudes.’ 
Hosea xii. 10. Licensed and Entred 
according to Order. London: Printed 
for Nath. Ponder, at the Peacock in 
the Poultry, near Cornhil, 1678.” 
It commences on the third page with 
the Author’s Apology for his Book. 
“When at first 1 took my pen in 
hand,” &c. This Apology occupies 
nine pages. Then immediately follows 
the Progress, ‘‘ As I walk’d,”’ &c. 276 
pages ; and it terminates, ‘‘ Then 1 saw 
that there was a way to hell, even from 
the gates of heaven, as well as from 
the City of Destruction. So 1 awoke 
and found it was a dream.” The 
second part, viz. the Progress of his 
Wife and Children, is not in this book. 
The third part, consisting of 155 pages, 
is inserted, but it is deemed spurious. 
At the end is an Account of Bunyan’s 
Life and Actions, with his Elegy, 
printed in 1692, 44 pages. 

Some conjecture has arisen as to 
what source Bunyan was indebted for 
the idea of publishing his singular 
romance. 

It appears that William de Guille- 
ville, a monk of Chanliz, composed in 
French metre, in 1310, the Pilgrimage 
of Human Life; then followed his 
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Pilgrimage of the Soul, and the Pil- 
grimage of Jesus Christ, which latter 
bears the date of 1358. This work 
was called “ Le Romant des trois 
Pélerinaiges,”” and was, probably, the 
parent of the following books :— 

Bishop Simon Patrick’s Parable of 
the Pilgrim’s Journey to Jerusalem, 
written to a Friend; published in 
London, 1665, 4to. And, 

Richard Bernard’s ‘ Isle of Man, 
or the Legal Proceedings in Man-shire 
against Sin, wherein, by way of a 
continued allegory, the chief Male- 


factors disturbing both Church and. 


Commonwealth are detected and at- 
tacked, with their arraignment and 
judicial trial according to the laws of 
England.” The first edition is dated 
May 28, 1627. In 1683 it had gone 
through 16 editions in 12mo., and con- 
tained 218 pages. 

The late Dr. Southey, in his 8vo. 
edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress in 
1830, remarks, that the ‘‘ Isle of Man” 
was a cheap and popular book in 
Bunyan’s time, and, for its wit, spirit, 
and merit,s weil as for the traits of 
the times with which it abounds, no 
doubt had a considerable effect upon 
the style of Bunyan’sinvention. And 
referring to the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of Human 
Life,’”’ he says, ‘‘ There is an occasional 
resemblance in the details, but the 
coincidences are such as the subject 
would naturally lead to, and the Pil- 
grim’s Progress might have been ex- 
actly what it is, whether Bunyan had 
ever seen this book or not.” This 
supposition, however, has been con- 
troverted by a celebrated writer, who 
is decidedly of opinion that Bunyan’s 
work emanated from the romance of 
Guilleville, and not from Bernard’s 
Isle of Man. 

I have in my possession an illu- 
minated MS. vellum copy (358 pages) 
of the French metrical romance of the 
Three Pilgrimages, by Guilleville, but 
nearly one half of the Pilgrimage of 
Human Life is lost. This, however, 
possibly might be supplied from an 
ancient printed copy of the whole in 
French metre which is now in the 
British Museum. 

I am not aware that the Pilgrimages 
of Human Life and Jesus Christ have 
ever been translated into English. In 
my imperfect copy of the former the 
principal speakers are the Pilgrim, 
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Gluttony, Grace of God, Luxury, Our 
Lady, Youth, Tribulation, Mercy, 
Prayer, Infirmity, Death, &c. The 
Pilgrimage of Jesus Christ contains a 
regular narrative of Christ from his 
birth to his crucifixion, interspersed 
with dialogues, in which the speakers 
are the, Pilgrim, King, Justice, Angels, 
Gabriel, Holy Ghost, Satan, Disciples, 
&c. &c. 

Among the Cecil MSS. at Hatfield 
House, belonging to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, is ‘‘Y* Dreme of y* Pil- 
grimage of y* Soule, translated out of 
Frensch into Englisch, w® som addi- 
cion, ye yer of our Lord M'iiij* and 
prittene.” (1413.) This is a folio 
MS. on vellum, adorned with many 
humourously designed illuminations. 
Lydgate also translated it, and a MS. 
copy of his version is described in the 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, art. 568. 

The late Mr. Hone, in his ‘‘ Ancient 
Mysteries described,” says the Pil- 
grimage of the Soul was printed by 
Caxton in 1483, and that he had a 
French MS. from which Caxton’s work 
was translated, with 56 coloured 
drawings interspersed, three of which 
are sections of hell, divided into com- 
partments, conformably to the print 
by Wierix. Dr. Dibdin remarks that 
the work from which Caxton’s is a 
translation was a prose composition of 
Gallépes from the original French 
rhyme of Guilleville. 

Caxton’s book in the Brit. Mus. 
details the numerous singular incidents 
which are presumed to befal the soul 
in its progress after separation from 
the body, viz. its trial before St. 
Michael the Provost, and final sentence 
to Purgatory; a description of the 
pains of hell, and its inhabitants ; the 
soul’s release from Purgatory, and 
ascension to heaven, witha description 
thereof, &c. The work is comprised 
in 110 leaves, in which are fourteen 
poems. Some of the characters are, 
the Pilgrim, Cherubim, the Judge, 
Conscience, Guardian Angel, the Soul, 
the Body, Pride, the King, Virgin 
Mary, &c. &c. 

There is also a copy in St. John’s 
College, Oxford, of 106 leaves. Mr. 
Heber had an imperfect copy. See 
Bibl. R. Smith, 275, No. 90; West, 
No. 1874 ; Ratcliffe, 1220; Edwards’s 
Catalogue, 1790, No. 1324; and MS. 
Bibl. Monro, No. 3394, by W. de 
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Stanton, in the year 1416, with draw- 
ings in water colours. There are also 
other ancient copies still existing in 
the public libraries in France. 

On the whole, as there appears little 
doubt that the works of Patrick, Ber- 
nard, and Bunyan, owe their origin to 
the Pilgrimages of W. de Guilleville, 
it remains to be considered whether a 
reprint of the French metre of the 
Pilgrimage of Human Life, with a 
literal English translation at the bot- 
tom of each page, is not a desideratum, 
and which might be readily ac- 
complished by one of our literary 
societies. 


Yours, &c. W. READER. 





Mr. Ursan, Sept. 26. 


MANY of our antiquaries have 
doubted whether Philemon Holland’s 
translation of Camden’s “Britannia” 
was countenanced by Camden himself. 
The editor of ‘‘ Original Letters of 
Eminent Men of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,” 
recently published by the Camden 
Society, has given substantial evidence 
that Camden’s own maps accompanied 
Holland’s translation, and that the 
work was published by Camden’s 
bookseller. 

The question, however, is placed 
entirely at rest by the following letter 
from Philemon Holland himself to 
Camden, preserved in the Museum in 
one of the Cottonian Manuscripts ; 
whence it will be clearly seen that 
Camden took the pains to revise the 
sheets of Holland’s translation as they 
gradually issued from the press, and 
that Holland consulted Camden upon 
every difficult passage. 

Yours, &c. B. M. 


[MS. Cotton. Jul. C. v. fol. 58.] 


1609, My very good ffreind, Mt Cam- 
25 Aug. den, It appeareth, now that my 
Translation of your Britannia is under the 
presse, that you have taken paines in 
perusing the written sheets, and that they 
mean to use you still in that kind. I 
must confesse now that I mistook in the 
2. pag. the latter verse of the twain, as 
touching the true sense, ffor finding it 
without any comma, and knowing ther 
were many British Ilands more, I made 
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comparison between our Britanny and all 
other British Isles ; so that you have done 
me-a pleasure in altering my latter verse, 
The printer should have done well to have 
printed your verse true, which I suppose 
went in this number, 


[And, seek ris Tlands all, none may 
with British Isles compare.] 


Let me I pray you be further beholden 
unto you in the copie new sent up: and 
namely in some ffew places here under 
noted, wherein I am not satisfied. 

Pag. 181, lin. 46, Canonici,] whether a 
secular priest or regular? because to 
Canonicus els wher is added regularis, as 
pag. 349. Ihave in Colleges termed them 
secular, and in Monasteries regular. As 
you meet with such places beside, I pray 
correct them to your own sense. ‘ 

239, lin. 2, DOMINVS AVGVS- 
TINVS,] S* Austen or Lord Augustin, 
and so in DOMINUS HEVBERTUS in 
another place. 

280, lin. 42, ffor Leckhamsted] I find 
written in my Latin copie over head 
[Thornton], by whose hand I know not, 
but it hath made me to doubt therof, 
And in truth that Latin copie which I 
followed in perusing my Translation, 
differeth from that which I went by in 
my Translation, but especially in that pas- 
sage of Th’Earles of Richmond; which 
did put me to a new labour. 


293, lin. 45, Lugubri Barbarorum 
divortio. I doubt that I misse the true 
sense. 


335, 12, Infra Banna Leucam. What I 
should call it properly I wote not. Yet 
in Leuca Brionij, yow interprete Leuca in 
the margin [The Lowy]. But what is 
Banna? 

363, 3, Urbs est non exigua.] I suspect 
[non] because it followeth [nec sua fre- 
quentia celebranda. ] 

419, 20, Ilvpoyern, xal Bpdpoy od 
Bpémtov. 1. Spicigenam Bromon, haud 
Bromium,] I stick here, because of the 
comma and copulature in the Greek, but 
not in your Latin. May it please yow to 
supply that place with your English. 

222. In the epitaphicall inscription of 
HENRY FITZ-ALAN,] I do not well 
conceive the author’s meaning in thes 
words, Suigeneris ab Alani filio cognomi- 
natus,] nor in [MORINIS,] whether is 
ment PONTHEAU or Picarpiz generall 
taken? Nor yet in DOMUS REGI 
PRASFECTUS,] whether it be not the 
same that after ward SENescallus. 

What els where shall occurre, let me 
intreat you to certify. Bold I am and 
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overbold. But your candor and love 
approved promiseth me thus much and 
more to. And so commending your selfe, 
your good studies and endevors to God’s 
blessing, I take my leave for this time. 
Coventry, 25 August, 1609. 

Your loving and affectionate 

ffreind, 

Px. Ho.vanp. 





Mr. Ursan, 

WERE it not that 1 have always 
highly esteemed your correspondent 
E. I. C. for his writings’ sake, 


although I may not in every instance’ 


have agreed with him, I should 
scarcely have noticed the letter he has 
lately addressed to you. As far as it 
relates to my communication in the 
Magazine for June, it is illogical, in- 
conclusive, and inaccurate. He ap- 
pears to have written it either after 
too slight a perusal of my letter, or at 
a subsequent period merely from me- 
mory. He has, unintentionally, I 
imagine, misquoted me, misrepresented 
my obvious meaning, and has shewn 
a want of sufficient acquaintance with 
a part of the subject on which he has 
offered a decided opinion. Iam able 
to defend what I have written, because 
1 know every word of it to be true. I 
am not timid, as you well know; but 
being firmly attached to the Church of 
England, from a well-founded convic- 
tion, I feel no inclination to go be- 
yond “‘ the mind of the Church,” either 
to say less or more. This mind I 
have had more opportunities of study- 
ing than E. I. C. is aware of; and 
there is much that I trust may be 
satisfactorily proved to him, although 
he may not hitherto have been pre- 
pared to receive it. You are aware 
that I do not indulge at any time in 
unsubstantial fancies. I entertain the 
greatest respect for the zealous exer- 
tions of the Cambridge Camden Society. 
They have seen it expedient more than 
once candidly to use the pruning 
knife themselves; and therefore it 
may be supposed that the remarks of 
a well-wisher, rather than of an ad- 
versary, will have been favourably ac- 
cepted. Yours, &c. Saxon. 


P.S. Since my communication was 
printed, a very judicious book on the 
subject has been published by the 
Bishop of Down and Connor. His 
Lordship’s sentiments on “the mind 


of the Church” perfectly agree with 
my own, and they are well deserving 
the serious attention of all persons who 
are interested in church architecture. 


Mr. URBAN, 


SEVERAL eminent Biblical scho- 
lars (among whom I may particularly 
mention Dr. Pye Smith) unite in 
praising the works of the late Dr. 
Tittman, Lutheran Pastor, and super- 
intendent at Dresden, especially his 
** Meletemata Sacra,” a commentary 
on St. John’s Gospel, published at 
Leipzig in 1816, (Svo. pp. xxxiv. 724.) 
Without professing to dissent from 
their general praise, I offer the follow- 
ing remarks, in order to carry out an 
argument which the learned writer 
has imperfectly expressed. 

On John, i. 29, ide 6 duvos Tov Beov 
6 aipwy tnv apaptiay tov Koopov, he 
says, ‘‘ Quando Christus Dominus ap- 
pellatur agnus, ferens peccata mundi, 
manifesté intelligitur is, qui suscep- 
turus esset in se peccata, sic, ut poenas 
peccatorum lueret.” He then notices 
an objection, by whom raised he does 
not say, and to which he replies in 
only general terms. ‘‘ Nec obstat, 
quod objicient nonnulli, appellari Do- 
minum hoc loco agnum, agnos vero 
inter victimas piaculares non fuisse 
sufficit enim, agnos tamen fuisse; 
inter sacrificia ; nec profecto improba- 
bile est Ioannem nomine agni data 
opera usum fuisse loco animalis cu- 
jusque.” (P. 81.) He has too readily 
conceded that the lamb was not reck- 
oned among piacular animals, probably 
having in his mind ‘‘the blood of 
bulls and goats,” as spoken of in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, c. x. v. 4, and 
on this same enumeration the objec- 
tion itself appears to be founded. 

It had escaped the objectors and 
the apologist, that the lamb, though 
not originally directed, in the case of 
the sin-offering, was nevertheless sup- 
posed in certain cases, and therefore 
allowed. Thus at Leviticus, iv. 32, 
it is said, ‘“‘ and if he bring a Jamb 
(wb>) for a sin-offering ;” a permis- 
sion probably given to suit the cir- 
cumstances of the party, as the only 
unblemished animal he could provide 
might be alamb. Further, at Lev. v. 
6, 7, xiv. 12, 13, 24, 25, the lamb is 
designated as a sin-offering, or tres- 
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pass-offering.* And in the second, 
fifth, and sixth of those places (or 
chap. v. 7, xiv. 24, 25,) the Hebrew 
term is pws, the same as is used in 
Isaiah 53, 10, for “ an offering for 
sin,” which the LXX render by mepe 
dpaprias,a piacular idiom answering to 
Ovova wept auaptias. (See Stuart on 
the Hebrews, x. 6.) Perhaps it should 
be observed, that no stress can be laid 
on the sex of the animal, as though it 
is female at Lev. iv. 32, it is male at 
Lev. xiv. 12. 

We may conclude, then, that Lams 
is the fittest general term, as including 
the ideas of all sacrifices, whether 
piacular or paschal. To have said, 
with verbal precision, ‘‘ the goat, the 
bullock, and the lamb of the world,” 
would have been uselessly redundant ; 
but St. Paul, when arguing closely on 
the imperfection of the Legal Sacrifices, 
confines his allusion to those which 
were specially offered on the great day 
of atonement, (Heb. ix. and x. Lev. 
xvi. 14, 15,) namely, the bullock and 
the goat. In the one case, too, it 
should be observed, Jesus is spoken 
of as an offering; in the other as a 
priest. 

2. In a sermon of Lightfoot’s 
preached before the House of Commons, 
March 29, 1643, from the text of Luke 
i. 17, and entitled, ‘‘ Elias Redivivus,’’ 
is a passage of singular beauty, superior 
to almost all, if not to all, of his other 
writings, in point of style. 

‘* A deadlier hate could not be betwixt 
man and man than was of the Jew towards 
the Gentile... . and yet when true 
religion cometh in and seizeth both the 
Jew and Gentile, the hate is forgotten, 
the feud is gone, and the deadly enemies 
are the nearest friends. Much like as it 
is reported concerning Cairo in Egypt, 
that if the plague rage never so much 
over-night that they die by thousands, 
yet, if the river Nilus come flowing in the 
next day, the mortality is ceased, and 
there dieth not one: even so it is with 
religion: be there never so much bitter- 
ness and heart-burning betwixt man and 
man, never so much contention and con- 
testation betwixt neighbour and neighbour ; 





* LXX. Lev. v. 6, duvada, xiv. 12, 
dyavov. 
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if the power of religion do but once flow 
in and seize them both, the plague is 
ceased, the malignity gone.’’ (Works, 
Pitman’s edition, vol. vi. p. 155.) 


The sermon whence this passage is 
taken will not be found in the folio 
edition of his works; and if such 
passages occurred in the discourses 
which wereomitted, the selection which 
was partly made by Bonnell could not 
have been a judicious one. Had this 
sentence been penned by Jeremy Taylor, 
it would have been regarded as one of 
his happiest thoughts. Whether it is 
physically correct in the effect it at- 
tributes to the inundation of the Nile, 
I cannot say, or from what source he 
is likely to have derived it. But who 
will not regret, after reading it, that he 
gave so much attention to Rabbinical 
literature, and so little to his own 
language. 

There is a passage at the end of 
Fuller’s answer to Heylin written in 
the spirit which Lightfoct commends. 


‘Let we therefore tender to you an 
expedient, in tendency to our neutral 
agreement. You know full well, sir, how 
in heraldry twa lioncels rampant en- 
dorsed are said to be the emblem of two 
valiant men, keeping appointment and 
meeting in the field, but either forbidden 
[to] fight by their prince, or departing on 
terms of equality agreed between them- 
selves. Whereupon turning back to back, 
neither conquerors nor conquered, they 
depart the field several ways (their stout 
stomachs not suffering them both to go 
the same way), lest it be accounted an 
injury one to precede the other. In like 
manner, I know you disdain to allow me 
your equal in this controversy between 
us ; andI will not allow you my superior. 
To prevent future trouble let it be a drawn 
battle, and let both of us ‘abound in our 
own sense,’ severally persuaded of the 
truth of what we have written. Thus 
parting and going out back to back here 
(to cut off all contest about precedency), 
I hope we shall meet in Heaven face to 
face hereafter.’ (Appeal of Injured In- 
nocence, ad finem.) 


Mr. John Nichols, Fuller’s latest 
editor, says, ‘“‘I do not recollect to 
have read a letter in any language 
equal to this.” 


Yours, &c. CrYpwELI. 
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A Satire upon Wolsey and the Romish Clergy. By William Roy. 
Sine anno vel loco, pp. 144. 


(Continued from p. 384.) 


W.—Hath the Cardinall eny gay mansion ? 
J.—Grett palaces, without comparison, 
Most glorious of outwarde sight, 
And within decked poynt-device, 
More lyke unto a paradice 
Then an erthly habitacion. 
W.—He commeth then of some noble stocke? 
J.—His,father coulde snatche a bullocke— 
A butcher by his occupacion. 


Jeffery goes on to speak rather coarsely of the Cardinal’s ill life, and of his 
natural children, and of his extortions. 


Many a goode lady’s joynter 
He engrosseth up in his cofer, 

Of the which some here to name, 
I recken the Countes of Darby,* 
With the Countes of Salsbury, 

Also the Duchess of Buckyngame. 


Jeffery then proceeds to speak of the Bishops. 





W.—What are the bishops divines ? Amonge theym all is common. 
J.—Ye, they can well skyll of wynes, To playe at the cardes and dyce, 
Better than of devinité Some of theym are nothynge nyce, 
Lawears they are of experience, Both at hasard and mom-chaunce.t 
And in cases agaynst conscience They dryncke in gage golden bolles 
They are parfet by practyse. The bloude of poure simple soules, 
To forge excommunicacions Perisshynge for lacke of sustenaunce ; 
For tythes and decimacions, Their hongery cures they never teache, 
Is their continuall exercyse. Nor will soffre none wother to preache, 
As for preacheynge they take no care, Bot soche as can lye and flatter, 
They wolde se a course at an hare Biddynge the beades after this rate-— 
Rather then to make a sermon, ‘* Ye shall praye for the goode estate 
To folowe the chase of wylde dere, Of my lorde my master.’’ 


Passynge the tyme with joly chere, 


From the Bishops he goes to the secular priests. 


Fortune with prestes runneth on wheles, ba - . e 
So that some have after their heles I speake of the possessioners,t 
A scoare of yemen, taule and stoute, All tho’ the mendicant orders 
Whom forto mayntayne ydely Are nothinge lesse abhominable, 
They have benefyces very many, Whose lyvynge is without laude, 
In the country there ¥ Feary Norrished in rapyne and fraude, 





* Anne, daughter of Lord Hastings, became a widow in 1521. See Collins, Art. 
Earl of Derby. Margaret Countess of Salisbury, beheaded 1541, widow of Edward 
Duke of Buckingham, v. Herbert, Hist. p. 98. 

+ ‘*Mom-chaunce,’’ a game of hazard with dice, v. Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, iii. 155, where this game is introduced at a banquet given by Wolsey at White- 
hall 


t Possessors of monastic benefices. 
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Grounded on lesynges detestable. 
They are the Devil’s messengers, 
And of Antichrist the members; 

Example of all perversité. 


They are ydols of flattery, 
And apostels of hypocrysy, 
Rep! with enormité, &c. 


Jeffery then returns to the subject of the Mass, and how much the priests 
will miss it, and what advantage it brought them. 


Marchantes, passynge viages on farre, 
And soudiars, goynge forthe to warre, 
By the Masse are ofte preserved ; 
Masse bryngeth synners to grace, 

And fendes awaye it doth chace. 
Above all thynges preferred ; 


Masse solemniseth marriage, 
And kepeth people from damage, 

Caus also wedder to be fayer ; 
Masse maketh tame thynges of wylde, 
And helpeth wemen to be with chylde, 

Thorowe assistance of the sayer, &c- 


Wat. asks how the Nobles, who are wise and sage, are so beguiled ; to which 
Jeff. answers, that they begin to see the delusion, and therefore the bishops 


have ordered 


That no laye man do rede or loke 
In eny frutfull Englysshe boke, 
Wholy Scripture concernynge. 
Their frantyke foly is so pevisshe, 
That they contempne in Englisshe 


To hear the Newe Testament. 
But as for tales of Robyn Hode, 
With wother jestes nether honest nor 


goode, 
They have none impediment, &c. 


The conversation is now broken off by the necessity of preparing their 
master’s dinner ; but Wat. asks Jeff. first to sing him a song. 


‘ First synge a balett,—go to 
And then will we to diner.” 


Jeffery’s song is, like the Dialogue, a declamation against “the spirituality,” 
their pride and worldliness; and so ends the first part. The second begins thus: 


Jef.—O Lorde God! what goode dayes 
Thes monkes have, in abbayes, 

And do nether swett nor swyncke ; 
Thei lyve in welthiness and ease, 
Havynge what soever they please, 

With delicate meate and dryncke ; 


Wherwith they force their bellies so full, 
That to all goodnes they are dull, 
Makyng mery with Gill and Joan ; 
They sitt slepynge in a corner, 
Or momblyng their Pater Noster, 
Their mynde nothynge ther upon. 


As Jeffery abused the religious orders for their inordinate wealth spent on 
themselves, Wat. observes that that does not apply to the Friars, for they have 


no possessions. 


Jeff.—Fryers | nowe they are worst of all, 
Ruffian wretches, and rascall, 
Lodes men of all knavishness ; 
Though they be no possessioners, 
Yett are they intollerabill beggers, 
Lyvynge on rapyn and disceyte ; 
Worshippfull matrons to begyle, 
Honorable virgins to defyle, 


But Wat. answers, that 


—Yf it were not for the fryers 
There wold not be in seven yeares 
A sermon in the poure country, 


Continually they do wayte. . 

Of honesty they have no regarde, 

To displease God they are not afraide 
For the valoure of a pynne ; 

Of whoredom they are the very baudes, 

Fraudulent inventers of frauds, 
Provocacion unto synne. 


And as for their lyvynge, truly 
They begge people’s almes purly, 
Takynge soche thynges as they geve, &c. 


Jeffery owns they are not all bad, but that their preaching is not Scripture, 


but old wives’ tales, and that 
The devyli with the 


is familiare, 


Alwaye, both at bed and at borde. 
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Then he attacks the ‘‘ Observants ”’ or ‘‘ Observantines.”’ 


Nay I tell the it is their gyse, 
To have two faces in a hoode. 


And when Wat. points to their self-denying life, 


Jeff.—Fyrst, they have befe and mutten, 
Of the chefe that maye be gotten, 

With bred and dryncke of the best ; 
And that, moreover, so largely, 
That to force and stuffe their belly 

They take more than they can dejest. 
Whither that it be flesshe or fysshe, 

Or els they will not be content ; 

To eate bred that is browne or stale, 
Eyther to dryncke thynne byere or ale, 
They count it not convenient, &e. 

* * * 


They give almes, but howe ? 
When they have eaten ynowe, 
Their gredy paunches replennishynge, 
Then gadder they up their levettes, 
Nor the best morsels, but gobbettes, 
Which unto poure people they deale, 
* mm. * *® © 
Wat.—Reputest thou it hipocrisy, 
That they use to go so holyly 
In cutt shoes without eny hose? 
Jeff.—Be it hipocrisy or no ; 
To mangill their good shoes so, 
Me thynketh it but foolishnes. 
W.—They cutt but the upper ledder. 
J.—No! for it is moche easier 


Than to cutt the soles doubtles, &c. 
* * * a 


Ye; but they fynde soche a remedy, 
That they fele lytell grevaunce, 

For in coventes where as they are, 

Thycke mantels of fryse they weare, 

With sockes to kepe their fete warme ; 

Then have they fyre at theyr pleasure, 

And to sit therby at their leaysure, 


* No man sayinge theym eny harme ; 


And when they walke their stacions, 
They seeke gentilmen’s habitacions, 
Where as they fare deliciously. 

For be there never so grett prease, 
They are set up at the hy dease, 

Taken lyke lordes honorably ; 

They have also, to wasshe their fete, 
Water made hott with erbes swete, 

And a good fyer in their chamber. 
Then have they bred, ale, and wyne, 
With a ryche bed of downe fyne, 

Decked after the best manner. 

And, peradventure, the goode father 
Hath in his sleve a bladder, 

Full of gynger, nutmegges, and graynes ; 
Which, to make the drincke mightye, ° 
He putteth therein a quantité, 

To comfort and warme his veynes,”’ &c. 


After some further account of the misdoings of these reverend gentlemen, 


Jeff.—Shall I tell thé howe they do ? 
W.—Now, for our Lordes sake, go to, 
To tell the cast of this wholy men. 

Jeff.—Fyrst, it is theyr custom ever, 
To go two and two together, 
Excepte a grett impediment ; 
And so to my lady’s chamber, 
Formost pricketh in the elder, 
Which of theym is most auncyent. 
As sone as my lady he dothe se 
With a countenance of gravité, 
He saluteth her noblenes : 
My lady then, of his commynge 
Affectuously rejoysynge, 
Welcometh hym with gladness. 
The father then, with his glosynge style, 
After that he hath preached awhyle, 
With babblynge adulacion, 
My lady, with many a good morowe, 
Begynneth her tale to folowe, 
Speakinge after this fashion :— 
“¢ O father! ye do grett penaunce 
To wynne eternal inheritaunce 
Thorw prayer, fast, and watchynge ; 
Ye use forto sweare no othes, 
Lyinge evermore in your clothes, 
Neither shetes nor shurtes werynge : 


Ambicion ye sett asyde, 
Flying worldly pomp and pryde, 
Whiche with us is dayly in ure. [use] 
Happy are ye, and fortunate, 
To live in so parfet a state, 
Where to be saved ye are sure. 
Yf it were not for youre wholiness, 
This worlde, full of viciousness, 
Had been destroyed longe or this. 
Howe be it, ye do pacify 
The rigoure of God Almighty 
Towards us that live amis.” 
The father then, with wordes of comforte, 
Begynneth my ladye to exhorte, 
Sayinge thus—‘‘ O goode madame, 
Your ladyshippe needeth not to care ; 
For we praye dayly for youre welfare, 
Or els we were gretly to blame. 
Wholy S. Fraunces! do your mede, 
Many a pouer fryer ye do fede 
Of youre bounteous charite : 
Wherfore ye were made sister 
In the last general chapter 
Of oure whole confraternité ; 
By means whereof, ye are partetaker 
Of oure watchynge, fast, and prayer, 
Remembrynge you in oure memento. 
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There is no daye that cometh to passe, 
But ye have parte of many a masse, 
Preservynge you from carfull wo. 
Wholy S. Frauncis, also, hymselve, 
Which is above the Apostles twelve, 
Nexte unto Christ in authorité, 
Shalbe your perpetual defence 
Against syckeness and pestilence 
Souckerynge you in adversité."’ 
And, for a sure approbacion, 
He bryngeth forth a narracion, 
De libro comformitatum, 
Howe St. Francei, their advoury, 
Once in the year entreth purgatory, 
When that his fest-daye doth come ; 
And from thens he taketh oute 
Those which to hym are devoute, 
Or to his order charitable. 
Thus my lady, not very wyse, 
Is brought into foles’ paradyse, 
Thorowe their wordes disceavable. 
* * * 


W.—They will not, for all Englonde, 
Handill money with their bare honde, 
As I have had informacion. 
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Jeff.—Yett, in golde cupps to cke, 
And to touch women, I _ oe 

No gret parell they do adverte ; 
And though some of theym never dare 
Touche eny coyne with hondes bare, 

Yett they touch it with their hertt, 
And have also, withouten lesynge, 
Money in wother men’s kepynge, 

Redy at theyr commaundment, 
Which, by the wrytynge of a bill, ' 

In whatsoever uses they will, 

Dayly is bestowed and spent. 
In eny covent where they be, 
Very feawe of theim thou shalt se, 

But have a frende temporally ; 

To whom for every tryfill vayne, 
That commeth once into their brayne, 

Yf by wrytynge they signify, < 

Though it cost a noble or twayne, 
By and by, they shall it attayne, 

Not foarsynge * what is layde out ; 
Which truly, if they should purchase 
With laboure and swett of their face, 

They wolde wotherwyse take aboute, 

&e. 


Jeffery then proceeds to mention the internal dissensions of the orders, till 


Wat. says, 


Nowe, by the fayth of my body, 
The Observauntes are not so holy ~ 
As they do outwardly seme, 


Which Jeffery confirms by instances of their disobedience to the temporal 


powers, &c. 


They have in maner the ryches 
Of every londe and nacion ; 
Namly, in Englonde region 
They excede in possession 

And lordly dominacion. 

The black order t hath more alone 
Then all the nobles every chone, 

As touchynge their patrimony ; 
Thou woldest sorely marvell 
To se their fare and aparell, 

In all poyntes superfluously ; 
There be monkes of soche statlynes, 
That scant will soffer at their messe 

A lorde of bludde with theym to sitt ; 
Whose prowde service to beholde, 
In plate of silver and golde, 

It passeth a man’s witt. 


Knyghtes and squyres honorable 
Are fayne to serve at their table, 

As unto dukes excellent ; 
Divers of them have the degree, 
Of worthy erles in dignité, 

And are lordes of the Parlement. 
W.—They descende of famous progeny ? 
Jeff.—Ye; beggers sonnes most com- 

monly, 

Their fathers scant worth a groate ; 
Commynge fyrst to the abbey gate 
A beggynge, with a scalled pate, 

Havynge neither goode shurt, nor coate, 
Which as sone as he is ones clad, 

For a gentilman he is had, 
Though he be but a starcke knave, &c. 


Jeffery persists in enumerating fresh and worse vices of the monastic orders, 
and mentions their want of chastity, and also of almsgiving or charity. 


Hospitall abbayes thou fyndest but feawe, 
All though some of theym, for a sheawe, 
To blyndfelde the peoples syght, 
Paraventure, will not denaye, 
Yf a gentle man came that waye, 
To geve hym lodgynge for a nyght ; 


But yf pouer men thyther resorte, 
They shall have full lytell conforte, 
Nether meate, drynke, ne lodgynge. 
Savynge wother whyles, perhapes, 
They gett a feawe broken scrapes 
Of these cormorantes levynge. 





* Not caring, v. Ritson’s Met. Rom. i. 33. 


t The Benedictines, 
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He then rebukes their disobedience to episcopal authority, giving Saint Ed- 
mondsbury as an instance ; also the oppression of their tenants. 


All husbandemen they have undone, 
Destroyinge the londe miserably. 
W.—To prove that, it wer very harde. 
J.—Take hede how farmers go backwarde, 

And thou shalt se it with thyne ey. 
For the londes welth pryncipally 
Stondeth in exercyse of husbandry, 

By encrease of catell and tillynge, 
Which as longe as it doth prosper, 
The realme goeth backwarde never, 

In stabill felicité perseverynge ; 
The abbeys then, full of covetyse, 
‘Whom possessions could not suffyse, 

Ever more and more encroachynge ; 
After they had spoyled gentill men, 
They undermyned husbande men, 

In this manner them robbynge. 
Wheare a farme for xx! was sett, 
Under xxx they wolde not it lett, 

Raysynge it up on so hye a some ; 
That many a goode husholder 
Constrayned to geve his farme over, 

To extreme beggary did come. 
W.—I have hearde saye of myne elders, 
That in Englonde many fermers 

Kept gaye housholdes in tymes passed. 
J.—Ye, that they did with liberalité, 
Sheawynge to poure people charité ; 

But nowe, all together is dasshed. 
Of ryche farme-places and halles 
Thou seist nothynge but bare walles, 

The rofes fallen to the grownde ; 


To tourne fayre houses into pasture, 
They do their diligent cure, 

The commen-well to confownde. 

W.—Howe have the abbeyes their pay- 
ment? 
J.—A ewe waye they do invent, 

Lettynge a dosen farmes under one, 
Which one or too ryche francklynges, 
Occupyinge a dosen mens lyvynges, 

Take all in their owne hondes alone, 
W.—The wother in paiynge their rent 

By lycklyhod, were negligent ; 

And wolde not do their duty. 
J.—They payde their duty and more, 
But their | aa are heythed so sore 

That they are brought into beggery. 
W.—Have the francklynges therby no 

gayne? [payne ; 
J.—Yes! but fyrst they have muche 

Yer they can gett it substancially. 
Payinge more for the entrynge in 
Then they shall be able to wynne 

A goode whyle after—certaynly 
For to gett the abbottes consent, 
= the seale of the covent, 

t is a thynge very costly ; 
Where of the hewed to recover, 
Lest they shulde theymselves enpover, 

And be brought into decaye. 

Pouer cilly shepperdes they gett 
Whome into their farmes they sett, 
Lyvynge on mylcke, whyg,* and whey. 


Wat. then asks Jeffery, if these monks are so covetous and so fraudulent as 
he describes them, to what uses are they profitable ; 


Are they, like wolves, ravenous ? 

Jeff.—A grett deale more outrageous, 
Farre exceedynge their rapacité, 

For, though they be cruell of mynde, 

Yett they leave their skynnes behynde 
As a mendes for their cruelté, 

But this mischevous mounckry, 

Though they robbe every country 
Whyjis they be here alyve, 

Yet can they not be so pleased, 

But after that they be deceased, 
Least any by theym shuld thryve, 

They carry into their sepulture 

Their dayly clothynge and vesture, 
Buried in their churlysshe habyte. 

W.—Have they on their cotes also ? 

J.—Ye, by my trothe, ever redy to go 
To the devill withoute respyte. 

W.—There is some mistery pondered 

That they use so to be buried 
In their habyte and clothyne. 


J.—No doubt it is a mistery 
By conjectours, manifestly 

Their wretched lye betokenynge, 
For as in this lyfe they denayde 
Their Christen neighbours to ayde, 

Lyvynge here uncheritably. 

So by their death and latter ende, 
In their buriall they pretende 

Not to be of Christes company. 
W.—To whom then do they pertayne ? 
J.—To the devill, their soverayne, 

Which hath theym all in his bonde ; 
W.—Beware thou be not to bolde, 

For thy lyfe were bought and solde, 

Yf thou spake this in Englonde. 
J.—They maye well bothe ban and cours, 
But they cannot do much wors 

Then they dyd to Hun the marchaunt.* 
W.—Did they eny greivaunce to hym? 
J.—Out of this lyfe they did hym trymme 

Because he was Goddes servaunte. 


(To be continued.) 





* Whyg is Scotch for ‘“‘ whey.” 


t See Andrewes’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 224, where the deplorable end of Richard Hunne, 


in 1514, is narrated from Fox and Burnet. 


See also Collins’s Eccl, Hist. vol. ii. p. 4. 


Somers’ — vol. i. 45. Harl. Miscell. ii, 541. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sir Robert Peel and his Era, &c. 1843. 

A CLEVER and rapid sketch of the 
chief political and social events which 
have taken place since Sir R. Peel 
eutered on public life; as the Bank 
Restoration, Catholic Emancipation, 
Parliamentary Reform, Corn afd 
Curreiicy,&c. The last chapter (1X.), 
is called, ‘‘a Night in the House of 
Commons,” in which the persons and 
talents of the principal members are 
described rather broadly, and with no 
very precise outline, but, on the whole, 
not incorrectly, and in an amusing 
manner ; indeed, the personal sketches 
form the most interesting part of the 
work. The author’s remedies for our 
present state of national infirmity 
reaches no further than a corn trade 
free, and a currency tied up; asliding 
scale for Europe, and a fixed duty for 
America. 


“The teachings of history,’’ says the 
author, ‘‘ cannot surely be in vain: de- 
ficient harvests are the root of our dis- 
asters; a vicious currency produces an 
unnatural prosperity from our abundance, 
and an unnatural adversity from our 
scarcity ; vicious legislation aggravates 
our evils, and the aid which fictitious 
capital and the spirit of speculation give, 
during periods of prosperity, to the rapid 
multiplication of a naturally rapidly in- 
creasing population, aggravates during 
periods of disasters ten fold the misery 
which ensues; and add to all this, that 
other nations are commencing to run 
a tace of rivalry with us in the production 
of manufactures, which must, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, di- 
minish profits and affect wages.’’ 


As regards the sketches drawn in 
a Night in the House of Commons, 
we were rather startled in finding the 
Duke of Wellington called, ‘‘a tall, 
sharp-featured man ;” and do not re- 
cognize the likeness in all the portraits, 
and perhaps not in that of Sir Robert 
Peel. We will give one or two of them. 


*€O’Connell. — Then arose Daniel 
O'Connell, perhaps the most remarkable 
of all the remarkable men who ever 
advocated the Catholic claims. Grattan, 
Curran, and Plunket wereProtestants : some 
of the unhappy men whose lives were for- 
feited to the laws which they had violated, 
were remarkable more for their mistaken 
enthusiasm, than for any qualities of judg- 

Gent, Mag, Vou, XX. 


ment or prudence. The Roman Catho- 
lics had hitherto felt that their advocates 
had been rather with them than of them. 
But here appeared a man, a Roman Catho- 
lic, a barrister: not a feeble, attenuated 
creature, nothing to remitid them of the 
physical deficiencies of a Grattan or Cur- 
ran, but a brawny, broad-shouldered Irish- 
man, with a broad, laughing, grinning 
face, more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves, arich provincial brogue, a ready 
and racy vocabulary, familiar with the 
moral and mental constitution of his 
Roman Catholic countrymen, and ever 
ready to incorporate himself with their 
feelings by coarse or droll joke, vigorous 
vituperation, or rough but deep-toned 
eloquence. All the qualities of the dema- 
gogue he had in full, unflinching impu- 
dence, audacious assertion, restless motion 
and reckless power ; but above the quali- 
ties of the demagogue there are other and 
higher qualities—untiring energy, soari 
ambition, exquisite tact, and instinctive 
sagacity. Such was the man whom his 
warm-hearted countrymen ultimately 
hailed as the Irish Liberator, he whom 
they considered as having achieved their 
full freedom,’’ &c. 


And now for the great pillar of the 
realm. 


‘‘ Sir Robert Peel is not a Fox, or a 
Burke, or a Canning ; his understanding, 
though not very capacious, is excellent ; 
and, though rather slow to appreciate and 
acknowledge principles, he is not capable 
of doggedly persevering in a course against 
which his intellect protests. His elo- 
quence is therefore a reflection on his cha- 
racter. His mind is not deep-toned, hia 
oratory is riot electric, he clothes no prin- 
ciples in burning words, emits no 
thunders, imprints no ineffaceable recol- 
lections. Yet he is really an admirable 
and accomplished public speaker — as 
such, unrivalled in the present House. 
The habits of his mind enable him to 
arrange his topics with ‘great art, and to 

resent them with exceeding clearness. 
Tn the language of Milton, ‘his words, 
like so many nimble and airy servitors, tri 
about him at command, and in well- ordere 
files, as he would wish, fall aptly into their 
places.’ His voice, though neither sono- 
rous nor capable of varied expression, is 
managed with much skill, and so rendered 
subservient to the speaker’s purposes as 
to make him, if not a powerful, at least, 
a delightful and exceedingly interesting 
talker. Sir Robert Peel knows that he is 
a capital speaker, a" like a good singer, 
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has no objection to a display. His tact 
and prudence restrain him from being 
unnecessarily intrusive : yet, if he could, 
he would reserve all the ministerial talking 
to himself. He enjoys the importance of 
having to make a speech of some four 
hours in length, on introducing some new 
measure, with the House crowded with 
listening Members, the strangers’ gallery 
crammed, and the public impatient: and 
very likely his enjoyment of such a sen- 
sation as this compensates, in some degree, 
for any mortification arising from his 
having to propose a measure which he 
formerly opposed. Next to this, he greatly 
enjoys having to reply to opponents who 
may have laid themselves open to fair 
retort, or even to a dexterous quibble, or 
ingenious rhetorical perversion. Let some 
blundering speaker make some awkward 
admission, or obvious exaggeration,—let 
some philosopher wander out of the ordi- 
nary track, and draw arguments for annual 
parliaments from the annual revolution of 
the earth,—then Sir R. Peel treasures 
them all up, gives them a Judicrous turn, 
and, with his face all wreathed with smiles, 
turns round to enjoy the bursting laughter 
and the lingering cheer which echoes 
behind him. His enjoyment of this kind 
has betrayed him into that habit of rheto- 
rical evasion which has too much charac- 
terized his parliamentary speeches, and 
procured for him the reputation of being 
the greatest master of plausibilities in 
the House of Commons. He is shaking 
off this habit, and therefore taking sincerer 
and higher ground. Cool, cautious, and 
collected, he can, nevertheless, be put in 
a passion. He can also simulate emotion 
tolerably well, either of sympathy or in- 
dignation ; but his fictitious and real pas- 
sion are very different things. His gene- 
ral habits are those of great courtesy, and 
though occasionally manifesting what Lord 
Castlereagh would call, ‘an ignorant im- 
patience of being harassed,’ he submits, 
with much patience, to much badgering, 
in the shape of questions asked, or depu- 
tations waiting upon him,”’ &c. 


We will add another sketch or two 
of the Minor Pinks. 


‘* Who is that man with the spectacles, 
poking about like an old woman? You 
mean Bowring, I suppose,—Doctor Puri- 
tan Utility. That man is a remarkable 
example of very considerable ability 
being wholly insufficient to prevent an 
individual from becoming a monstrous 
bore. He is, I am told, kindly and unas- 
suming in private life ; and his great philo- 
logical powers, his travels, his statistics, 
his Benthamism, and advocacy of com- 
mercial freedom, are known toall. Yet, as 
a speaker in the House, he is lackadaisical, 


lachrymose, and tedious. His pathos is 
invariably bathos ; and when he does sink 
into the pathetic, his sing-song intona- 
tion makes it excessively ludicrous.’’ 

‘«Tsee Humein his seat. Isn’thea bore? 
Why, Joeis permitted, in consideration of 
his long services, to have the run of the 
kitchen. He offends nobody, and, on the 
whole, is rather a general favourite than 
otherwise. Unquestionably, whatever may 
be thought of his school of politics, he 
has done the State some service by his 
long-continued exertions in favour of re- 
trenchment; to which may be added 
what he has done for commercial reform, 
as, for instance, by his celebrated Import 
Duties Committee, confessedly the im- 
mediate foundation of the New Tariff. 
But Hume will never get over that pecu- 
liar style of oratory, which Canning cha- 
racterized as ‘the tottle of the holl.’ Not 
long ago he censured the ‘ piccadillies’ 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
announced that, wherever there was any 
thing delicate, there was sure to be some- 
thing wrong.”’ 

‘¢ Ferrand! Has not that man been tra- 
duced? It has been his own fault. He had 
a very fine chance of making a reputation : 
his magnificent voice,—his extraordinary 
volubility, —the confidence reposed in 
him by the working classes, and all that, 
—-might have given him a capital chance. 
But his head was turned by the applause 
he received; and the want of judgment he 
exhibited, in adopting any vague rumour, 
and propagating acquired exaggeration, 
got him into so many scrapes, involving 
honcur and veracity, that the more pru- 
dent of the party found it necessary that 
he should be cut. But Ferrand is very 
far from being a broken-down man; he 
has but to avoid his errors of injudicious- 
ness, and he may yet make a respectable 
hand in the house. But I have heard 
many people say that there was much 
truth in his accusations against the ma- 
nufacturers, of making and vending 
worthless goods, and thereby destroying our 
foreign markets? Not adoubt of it ; but 
his error was not so much in the matter, 
as in the mode and manner of his accusa- 
tions. We would be all indignant if our 
Folletts, our Pollocks, and our Wildes, in 
the law, were accused of the practices 
which Warren has so vividly described in 
his delineations of the firm of Gammon, 
Snap, and Co.; but the existence of the 
Folletts and Pollocks does not disprove 
that of the Gammons and the Snaps. 
Ferrand is now making his way out of the 
House—that young man with a pugilistic 
air and attitude, and who looks as if he 
would instantly doff his jacket, should 
you venture to insult him,” &c. 
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Anglican Church Architecture, with 
some remarks upon Ecclesiastical 
Furniture. By James Barr, Archi- 
tect. 2d ed. Oxford. 

THE little work which we reviewed 
some time since has swelled into a 
larger volume, and, as there was great 
room for amendment in the first edi- 
tion, we are happy to see the author 
has availed himself of the opportu- 
nity of a second, to render his work 
more complete and of greater utility. 

After some introductory remarks on 
architecture in general, the author pro- 
ceeds to particular observations on the 
various parts of a church, which are 
classed under different heads, each 
treating of some one constituent part 
of the edifice. All that is necessary 
to be said upon this part of the 
work is, that the author’s suggestions 
are in accordance with the views 
now so generally entertained by the 
various societies for the study of Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture; and its best 
recommendation is, that it inculcates 
right principles. Each portion of the 
church is illustrated with a wood en- 
graving of some good original exam- 
ple of the subject treated upon, not 
forgetting the picturesque lich gate, 
which we are pleased to find sharing 
the regard of our church restorers. 
The division relating to ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Furniture ” is illustrated in a similar 
style, and truly we do hope to see a 
greater share of attention paid-to this 
important branch of church arrange- 
ment. Why is any church without 
its lectern of brass or wood, and its 
Open seats? but why should we ask 
this, when, with shame we speak it, 
a great number of churches are actu- 
ally destitute of a font; a reproach, 
however, we trust shortly to be re- 
moved, and that the time is not dis- 
tant when the absence of a font 
in a chapel will betoken that it does 
not possess the power of administer- 
ing the Sacrament of Baptism. One 
division of the work, entitled, ‘* An- 
glican Church Architecture,” treats 
of the various styles prevalent in this 
country, being a brief history of Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture, very prettily 
illustrated, and highly useful to 
learners. 

An Appendix, containing various 
matters of great interest, concludes the 
work, It gives, in the first place, ex- 
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tracts from a number of authors whose 
authority is valuable upon church mat- 
ters. In the second place, Canons of 
the Anglican Church, respecting fur- 
niture and adorning of churches; and 
lastly, symbols used by the early 
Christians, and emblems of the Saints 
whose festivals are retained in the ca- 
lendar of the English church. 

This last portion will still admit 
of greater amplification, and, indeed, 
would in itself make a separate volume 
of muchinterest. One interesting feature 
is an engraving of a clog almanack pre- 
served in the Bodleian library. It is 
divided into monthly portions, and it is 
pleasing to see even in this rude work 
that many of the symbols are perfectly 
intelligible. It is remarkable that all 
the festivals of the Blessed Virgin are 
indicated by a heart. This primitive 
calendar is illustrated by a series of 
notes, and by engravings of saints, 
and their attributes, with various 
religious devices copied from an Ox- 
ford Prayer Book, published in 1772. 

We cannot close our account of this 
little volume without a strong recom- 
mendation in its favour, not only on 
account of its utility to the inquirer 
into the history and details of Gothic 
architecture, and church antiquities, 
but for the sound and correct church 
principles which it conveys. 


Suggestions for the Improvement of our 
Towns and Houses. By T. J. Mas- 
len, Esq. many years a Lieutenant in 
the Army. 

THE suggestions of this worthy 
veteran, for so we judge him to be 
from the slight piece of autobiography 
given in his preface, may be charac- 
terised as the result of the experience 
of a man of great observation, who 
having made architecture and building 
a study, and possessing an extensive 
sphere of action, has made good use of 
the opportunities before him. The 
results of his experience and travel in 
distant parts of the globe are given in 
this work, which is well worthy the 
attention of every person who has the 
power of directing improvements, and 
who possesses sufficient moral honesty 
to do so without making or contemplat- 
ing a job; and, although we think the 
enthusiasm of the writer has led him 
into the formation of plans so exten- 
sive as to be almost impracticable, we 
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should have been sorry if they had not 
been published. If they should not 
be carried out, it will only be on the 
score of the immense outlay which 
they would require. The most exten- 
sive of the plans are dictated by a 
good and generous feeling for the 
improvement and welfare of mankind, 
and there is so much good sense shewn 
in the grandest of the author’s sugges- 
tions, that it is only a matter of regret 
that the want of means should be urged 
as a bar to their entire completion. 

The improvement of the metropolis 
should lead the way to all others, and 
it forms, in consequence, the first sub- 
ject treated of by the author. His 
plans, we regret to add, are more de- 
sirable than practicable. He proposes 
a basin in Southwark to relieve the 
banks of the Thames from buildings— 
a boulevard round London connecting 
a series of parks, with the view of 
stopping ‘‘the spreading pestilence of 
house building and house crowding,” — 
a palais royal,—a series of arcades for 
foot passengers,—a multitude of new 
streets, with the removal of butchers’ 
markets, and particularly the chief 
nuisance of Smithfield, an improvement 
which would necessarily lead to the 
construction of abattoirs. The details 
of all of these improvements are well 
worthy of the highest attention; they 
shew the author has made himself well 
acquainted with the minutest circum- 
stances connected with his subject, and 
that his observations are not mere 
hasty and crude remarks, and, if his 
suggestions cannot be carried into ef- 
fect, it will be entirely owing to the 
great and increasing value of house 
property in those neighbourhoods 
which would become the theatre of his 
improvements, forbidding anything 
beyond the indulgence of a wish that 
they may in time be carried into exe- 
cution. 

The objections raised to the pro- 
jected plan of embanking the Thames, 
by contracting the current, are worthy 
of attention in the highest quarters ; 
and the suggestion that in lieu of such 
embankment a grand flight of steps 
on the shore should be constructed, is 
a proposal which, for its practicability 
and beauty, ought to be partially at 
least, if not entirely, carried into 
effect, and a view obtained, by such 
means, of the water, which is shut 
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out from the city most imperyiously 
by lines of warehouses and other erec- 
tions, which, in the first instance, 
must have been encroachments on the 
great highway of ancient times. 

We reprobate equally with our au- 
thor the plan of building docks upon 
the great hatural barrier to the flood 
which the Isle of Dogs constitutes, and, 
as no one can calculate the mischief 
which might follow such a measure, 
in case the river should work its way 
through this bar, we trust it will 
never be attempted; but we cannot 
help saying that we rather smiled at 
the idea of a fort being erected there 
to protect the metropolis, however 
desirable it might be to supersede the 
old Tower of London. To the utility 
of this fort we really are blind, and 
sorry should we be to see a “ foreign 
force with a fleet of steamers” within 
the Thames, much less so near London 
as Blackwall, as there would then be 
no necessity for the enemy to en- 
counter the batteries of the Isle of 
Dogs when he could land out of the 
reach of its guns; to say nothing of the 
Arsenal, which could derive no pro- 
tection from fortifications on the Isle 
of Dogs. But so far as the abandon- 
ment of the Tower of London is con- 
cerned, we heartily concur with every- 
thing which Mr. Maslen has written 
upon it, and but for its length we 
would have printed the entire section, 
Odious in the eyes of the populace. 
‘* from its abhorred use as a prison for 
state offenders,’”’ and utterly useless 
asa place of defence either against 
domestic or foreign foes, and, more- 
over, a fruitful theme for denounce- 
ment by every demagogue, the ex- 
istence of the Tower in the metro- 
polis must ever be regarded as 
mischievous rather than beneficial : 
but clear out the storehouses and 
modern buildings, restore the ram- 
parts, let it appear in its original state 
as one of the noblest examples of 
ancient fortification in the land, fill it 
with armour and warlike implements, 
and freely open the collections and the 
building like Hampton Court to the 
public, and we venture to predict that 
a@ more interesting and instructive 
place of public amusement would not 
exist in the world. According to Mr. 
Maslen’s suggestions, ‘“‘No cannon 
larger than a three-pounder should be 
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in the bastions, and these should be 
brass, and only kept there for firing 
salutes on rejoicings. The ramparts 
and walls should be open and free to 
the public, who should enjoy the liberty 
of promenading entirely round the 
Tower thereon. (Why are they now 
debarred from so doing?) Sentinels in 
ancient dress or armour, armed with 
the ancient spear, should alone be the 
guards of the ramparts.” —‘‘ Our vete- 
rans from Chelsea would cheerfully 
perform the duty.” We trust the 
suggestions for this desirable improve- 
ment will receive the attention of 
Parliament, and the time will not be 
far distant when this highly in- 
teresting relic of feudal times will 
become, in the words of our author, 
‘fa very popular and favourable resort 
of the citizens of London, and visitors, 
instead of being an object of jealousy, 
and a fort that seemed held only to 
overawe a London populace.” 

After the metropolis, Mr. Maslen 
proceeds to the improvement of several 
important provincial towns (Birming- 
ham is not among the number). His 
idea of making York a second me- 
tropolis with an university is pleasing, 
though in detail somewhat romantic; 
but we like not his proposal for the 
destruction of the city walls on the 
score of utility. 

The deplorable condition of Leeds 
is such, that we could wish to see Mr. 
Maslen appointed with dictatorial 
power to remove the filth of the town, 
and give to the pent-up inhabitants 
the blessings of light, fresh air, and 
cleanliness. 

Halifax, Manchester, Colchester, 
and Hull are the other towns selected 
by the author, and he clearly shews 
that a vast field for improvement 
exists in all these towns, even greater 
than might be suggested by a casual 
consideration of the subject. 

The hints for the erection of new 
towns in Australia will have their 
value in the eyes of settlers ; and the 
series of observations upon the im- 
provement of priyate dwelling-houses 
are exceedingly valuable. They 
have this advantage, that they may 
be easily carried into execution. The 
grander plans of the author, from 
their vastness, and the expense they 

ould entail, are impracticable; but 
chimneys and fire-places, cellars and 
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sewers, are within the compass of the 
means of every builder. We admire 
the grandeur of the designs for the im- 
provement of towns, while we are not 
sanguine enough to look for their ac- 
complishment ; but we can anticipate 
that the minor branch of his improye- 
ments, which relate to domestic com- 
forts, may be carried into effect, and 
we trust the author will have the plea- 
sure of witnessing the good effects of 
his publication in the increasing com- 
forts, of the dwellings of the industri- 
ous classes; and we take our leave, by 
expressing our earnest hope, that he 
will realise his anticipated satisfaction, 
of ‘‘having been useful to his fellow 
creatures by his suggestions.” 


4 History of the Convocation of the 
Church of England ; being an Account 
of the proceedings of Anglican Eccle- 
siastical Councils from the earliest 
period. By the Rev. Thomas Lath- 
bury, M.A. Fep. 8vo, pp. xvi, 
415. 

IT is rather surprising that we have 
no earlier work of this kind, which 
brings the subject within the compass 
of the majority of readers, and at 
the same time directs the minority in 
their researches. It is possible that 
Mr. Lathbury may enlarge in future 
editions, nor do we think we are 
disparaging his work by saying so; 
for the labour of condensing must 
have been almost as great as that 
of collecting. We would gladly see 
it expanded, and the subject occasion- 
ally further elucidated; but, in any 
case, the author has made an ad- 
dition of no small value to the ec- 
clesiastical department of our libra- 
ries. 

We are sorry that the first particular 
remark which we have to make is 
not one of accordance. Mr. Lath- 
bury states, that ‘‘a Convention of 
the clergy and nobles was assembled 
by Aurelius Ambrosius, about the 
year 491, at the erection of Stone 
Henge, in memory of the nobility 
slain by Hengist the Saxon.” (p. 16) 
The names of Spelman and Hody, 
which he quotes as authorities, serve to 
dignify this theory, but the question 
will not thus be determined. Our 
Conybeares and Deans, we very much 
fear, will treat the statement as apo- 
cryphal. 
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To go into all the questions which 
grow out of the subject is not in our 
power consistently with our limits. 
A full review of this volume would 
amount to another volume. The 
subject embraces not merely ecclesi- 
astical history, in the common sense 
of the term, but many archeological 
points, which incidentally occur. The 
following passage, however, is so im- 
portant, as not only to warrant, but 
even to demand transcribing. 


“A.D. 1342. This year a synod of 
the province of Canterbury was held at 
London, by which a large body of con- 
stitutions was sanctioned. By the fourth, 
lands are made liable for the repair of 
churches. It is clear, therefore, that the 
present possessors of lands cannot com- 
plain, inasmuch as they neither inherited 
nor purchased that portion which goes to 
the church in the shape of church-rates,”’ 
(p. 93.) 


In the Constitutions of 1360 (York), 
we find disputes about tithes, the 
farmers compelling the clergy to re- 
move the tenth sheaves by incon- 
venient roads, which, with other mo- 
lestations, was then prohibited. (p.94.) 

In the convocation of 1530, the 
body of a person who had in his will 
committed his body to God, through 
Christ, without the intercession of any 
saint, was ordered to be disinterred 
and burned. (p. 108) This person, 
we may add, was William Tracy, esq. 
of Toddington, in Gloucestershire, a 
comment upon whose will is to be 
found in the writings of Tyndall the 
Martyr. Strype’s account (Annals, 
i. p. 507) differs slightly from that of 
Mr. Lathbury. It appears that the 
burning of the body took place with- 
out a writ for the purpose, on which 
account, Parker, chancellor of Wor- 
cester, was fined. At p. 125, we 
learn, that by statute of Henry II. 
c. i, the clergy are prctected from 
arrest during the meeting of convoca- 
tion, like the members of parliament. 

It is not quite clear at p. 151, 
whether the word some relates to 
books or persons. 

In the convocation of 1558, which 
consisted of Marian divines, the 
articles prepared by Harpsfield ‘‘ were 
quite in agreement with the doctrines 
of Rome. It was declared, that, after 
the words of consecration, the natural 
body of Christ is really present in 
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the sacrament: that the substance of 
bread and wine does not remain.” 
(p. 156) Unfortunately for this 
opinion, St. Paul distinctly speaks of 
eating the bread, and repeats the ex- 
pression thrice in consecutive sentences. 
(1 Cor. xi. 26-28.) This, it should 
be remembered, was the last Romish 
convocation in England, as the Eliza- 
bethan changes took place immediately 
after, 

In the petition presented to the 
convocation of 1563, one request was, 
‘that kneeling at the sacrament be 
left to the discretion of the ordinary.” 
(p. 166.) This article, if it had been 
granted, would have introduced great 
confusion, as it would have exposed 
every ordinary to obloquy, with one 
party or other, and thus have done 
considerable harm, taking that view 
of it only. 

Among the valuable dissertations 
which Mr, Lathbury has introduced, 
is one at p. 175-179, on the disputed 
clause in the twentieth article, which 
he considers genuine. At p. 180, it is 
mentioned, that by the canons of 
1571, Foxe’s Martyrology ‘‘ was au- 
thorized as a public work .... It 
is evident, that though they (the con- 
vocation) might not feel called upon to 
decide upon every fact, they regarded 
it as atrue history of the church, or 
they would not have sanctioned it by 
such a solemn decision.” (p. 180) 
At p. 187, we learn, that in 1585 
Bullinger’s Decades was enjoined for 
clerical study. We must not pass 
over the remarks on the admonition 
prefixed to the second book of Homilies, 
concerning the change of Lessons. 
(p. 170—173.) Mr. Lathbury says, 
that the practice founded on that 
admonition ‘‘is altogether inde- 
fensible :”’ and again, that ‘the ad- 
monition is of no authority, and 
cannot honestly be pleaded by any 
one.” (p. 391) This language is too 
strong; he thinks that the admonition 
refers to King Edward’s Liturgies, 
where there were no proper lessons 
for Sundays, and the terms of it are 
rather in accordance with that opinion. 
But the book itself was published in 
1563, three years after the publication 
of the Elizabethan Liturgy, in which 
proper lessons are appointed. Of 
course, the force of an injunction or 
a permission rests on the time of its 
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publication, not of its presumed com- 
position. What would be said in our 
courts of justice to the plea that an 
act of parliament, passed in any reign, 
referred only to things that occurred 
in a previous one, and was therefore 
null and void? To say that the Act 
of Uniformity makes the case clearer, 
(p. 171,) is irrelevant. The Homilies 
are recognized in the Articles (which 
are statute laws to the church) as 
much as ever, and the admonition, 
unless formally repealed, is still part 
of the book. The admonition obliges 
none; it is only suggestive, and there- 
fore such as do not wish to make use 
of it should leave those unmolested 
who think of it otherwise. 

At p. 195, Mr. Lathbury, observing 
that the canons of 1634 direct the 
Litany to be read (as a service by it- 
self) on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
considers that such a course is not 
authorized by the last review of 1661, 
which appoints it to be said after 
morning prayer. Whether the rubric 
means that morning prayer should 
always precede it, may admit of a 
doubt. That morning prayer should 
not be used without it, is plain. The 
intention of the canon is clear; how 
far that intention is modified is a 
question ; but the practice of college 
chapels seems to be guided by thecanon. 

It has escaped Mr. Lathbury, with 
respect to the prayer before sermon, 
(p. 202,) that in 1660 (the bishops,) in 
their answers to the objections of the 
Presbyterians, (previous to the Savoy 
Conference,) said, that ‘‘ custom 
allowed the use of extempore prayer 
before the sermon.” (See Short’s 
Church History, ii. 227, par. 662.) 
This is a remarkable expression of 
opinion, and amounts to an overture 
to the Presbyterians to conform on 
that ground. It shews, too, that as 
the canonical prayer was enjoined in 
1604, and this statement was made in 
1660, the lapse of a generation is suf- 
ficient time to plead for the existence 
of a custom in some respects. And 
this is the more remarkable, as the 
nature of custom in the church is at 
this moment a question of no trifling 
interest. 

It has been doubted whether the 
canons of 1640 are not still in force. 
Walker, in his Sufferings of the Clergy, 
(p. 7,) supposes that they are; Dr. 
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Short considers him. mistaken ; and 
Mr. Lathbury confirms the latter 
opinion, by the words of the 13th of 
Charles II. which virtually repeals 
them by name. 

At p. 391, the question of candle- 
sticks remaining on the high altar is 
discussed. Mr. Lathbury considers, 
that by the injunctions of Edward VI. 
lighted candles, and not unlighted ones, 
are permitted. (See Injunction 3. in 
Fuller, b. vii. s. 1.) In the visitation 
articles issued in the second or third 
year of that reign, those parts which 
mention candles upon the altar, are 
directed to be omitted, and the clergy 
are to avoid “setting any light upon 
the Lord’s board at any time.” Mr. 
Lathbury distinctly says, ‘‘ we have 
no altar in our churches... . the 
church has not given her sanction to 
its adoption in any sense.” Hence 
he argues, that, along with the altars, 
the lights have been removed also. 
Nor are these the opinions of a low- 
churchman, to use a phrase which, 
however intelligible, is disagreeable 
as a party term. We may add, that 
the canons which enjoin the several 
articles of service to be provided by 
the church-wardens say nothing about 
candlesticks, which is strong evidence 
of their being obsolete, or at least 
disused, in 1604. 

The variety of points on which we 
have touched will serve to shew how 
much further this notice might have 
been extended if we had not thought 
fit to refrain. It cannot be expected 
that we should profess to agree with 
Mr. Lathbury upon every point; but 
a mass of information may be gained 
from his book. We should indeed 
have preferred it in a larger octavo 
size, to match with other volumes, 
but that is a subordinate matter. An 
index would have increased the value 
of the book, particularly as all points 
discussed do not occur at the place 
where they would first be looked for, 
but their consideration is directed by 
circumstances, 





1. Register of Parliamentary Contested 
Elections ; containing the result of 
upwards of 4000 Elections ; the num- 
bers Registeredand Polled, andinmany 
instances the Plumpers and Split 
Votes; the Colours used by the Can- 
didates ; the contested Elections for 
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Speaker since 1694 ; the Gains and 
Losses of each party since the General 
Election of 1837; and a Complete 
List of the present House of Com- 


mons. Second Edition, greatly en- 
larged, containing the Uncontested 
Elections since 1830. By H. S. 


' Smith, 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. 

‘2. The Parliaments of England from 
1714 to the present time. By the 
same Compiler. Nos. I—III. Bed- 
fordshire, Berkshire, Bucks, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Cheshire, and Cornwall. 
12mo. 6d. each. 

MR. SMITH began the fitst of these 
two publications about three yeats 
ago, with the design of confining 
his attention to contested Parlia- 
‘mentary Elections; but the success 
‘which has subsequently attended his 
labours in that case, and perhaps that 
love of the subject which such labours 
‘usually engender, has induced him 
‘to apply himself to the more compre- 
hensive work which forms the second 
publication. The general features of 
detail indicated above are common to 
both works; ahd the following state- 
ment of an election for the city of 
Bedford may serve as a specimen :— 


1841. Capt. Fred. Polhill T . 430 
Henry Stuart . T *5 421 
W. H. Whitbread W . *349 413 
SPLIT VOTES. 
Polhill and Stuart ‘ 393 
Polhill and Whitbread 37 
Stuart and Whitbread . 22 
873 reg. 809 voted. 
COLOURS, 


Tory— Purple and Crimson. 
Whig—Orange and Blue. 

Mr. Smith had already made some 
progress in the collection of materials 
for his new work, before he discovered 
the existence of an old work of simi- 
lar design, by Mr. Browne Willis ; 
and it is a singular coincidence that 
this work ends just where Mr. Smith’s 
begins, namely, in 1714, the first Par- 
liament of George the First. In re- 
ference to the labour of such an un- 
dertaking, Mr. Willis, in his preface, 
speaks thus: 

‘* It is not easy to conceive the vast ex- 
penses, pains, and trouble attending 


searches of this nature; and I wish I 

could as well continue to support that 

expense as I have been hitherto free in 

giving my time and labour to the public. 
7 
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But, as I am now no longer able to go 
through these charges, I shall only inti- 
mate, that, if this collection meets with 
encouragement, and is attended with any 
emolument answerable to my past labours, 
I shall be tempted (notwithstanding my 
decline of life, loaded with incumbrances 
of many kinds), and become ambitious to 
reassume my first undertaking with zeal 
and cheerfulness. And were these diffi- 
ficulties removed, if I should live to 
finish the whole of this work, I shall have 
the satisfaction of having carried it on, and 
leaving materials for a person hereafter, 
better qualified to complete it, and offer 
it to the world in its due perfection.”’ 
This work was originally published 
in 1716, at 25s. but has become so rare 
that it is now marked in Catalogues at 
six guineas. 
Researches of this nature, which 
cost ‘‘ pains and trouble” a century 
ago, we may be assured cost no less 
now; for, if references have become 
so far more abundant as to enstife 
greater completeness and accuracy, 
yet the labour of finding them out has 
increased just in proportion. Of Mr. 
Smith’s persevering zeal in the prose- 
cution of inquiry after authentic in- 
formation we are enabled to Speak 
from experience; and we know that 
his correspondence with Members of 
Parliament, official persons, and public 
institutions has been very extensive. 
As to the utility of such researches, 
no publisher of a newspaper, or other 
record of passing events,—no member 
of a reading-room, or of any political 
club, can entertain a doubt; the work 
will form a permanent depositary of 
collected information, which, without 
such means of reference, might be 
sought for scattered in a hundred 
various directions. Indeed, in a country 
like ours, where politics form the 
standing dish of interest in every-day 
-conversation; and where parliamentary 
elections form the one matter of all- 
absorbing interest, as often as they 
occur, it is hardly too much to expect 
that a work of this kind would recom- 
mend itself to every individual, whe- 
ther voter or candidate, past, present, 
or expectant. The very fluctuations 
which have occurred in political party 
opinion, as indicated by the succession 
of returns given in the present work, 
are matters of curiosity in themselves. 
Take Abingdon, for instance, in the 
first No. before us of the Parliaments 
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of England :—In six contests, between 
1747 and 1806, Tories were returned 
in opposition to Whigs ; in three con- 
tests, between 1807 and 1830, Whigs 
were returned in opposition to Tories, 
and the Whig Member was re-elected 
without opposition in 1831; yet, in 
the only contest which has taken place 
since, for the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment of 1832, a Tory candidate suc- 
ceeded against two Whigs, and has 
been returned without opposition in 
the three subsequent elections, All 
these changes are distinctly marked 
down in the record before us, and the 
inhabitant of any place three hundred 
miles from Abingdon might feel an 
interest in observing their progress ; 
but, in the lapse of a few years, how 
many inhabitants of Abingdon itself, 
without such a refresher to the me- 
mory, would have been able to give 
any account of them? 

It is the more necessary to distin- 
guish the two works at the head of 
this notice, because we understand 
that a portion of the first edition of 
the Register of Contested Elections has 
passed from under the control of the 
compiler, or of his present publishers, 
and might be taken instead of either 
the second edition of that work, or of 
the more extended work, the Pariia- 
ments of England. 





Promptorium Parvulorum, sive Cleri- 
corum; Lexicon Anglo- Latinum Prin- 
ceps. Edited for the Camden Society, 
by Albert Way, Esq. Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

THERE are probably few readers 
to whom the title of the present volume, 
in the unexplained form under which 
it will be generally quoted, will be 
intelligible, since it savours of a base 
latinity which will be hermetically 
sealed to the classical student. If the 
antiquary searches his Du Cange or 
Hoffman, or any other of those lexico- 
graphic counsellors to whom he is 
habituated to refer in cases of difficulty, 
they will furnish him with little in- 
sight on the point. Had the author 
of this work called ita Promptuarium, 
the nature of its contents might have 
beenat once apparent. It means how- 





* Plumpers. 
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ever the same thing, being a store- 
house or depository of the English 
and Latin language, originally com- 
piled for the sake of teaching little 
ones the latter, but at the present day 
more useful in explaining to them 
their mother tongue. 

Very little is known of the personal 
history of its author, That he was 
one of the Friars preachers of King’s 
Lynn, and composed his ay eae! | 
about the middle of the fifteent 
century ; that he apologises for using 
the Norfolk dialect, and that he made 
use of the labours of John de Janua, 
John de Garlondia, Alexander Nec- 
cham, and a few other less celebrated 
vocabularies, comprises all that has 
hitherto been learnt respecting him. 
His book was undoubtedly held in 
high repute in his own time, as may 
be inferred from the existence of four 
manuscripts still remaining, and from 
no less than six editions having passed 
through the respective presses of 
Pynson, Julian Notary, and Wynkyn 
de Worde. The groundwork of the 
present edition is the Harleian Manu- 
script 221, which is certainly the ful- 
lest and most correct of any that exists. 
This the editor has most carefully 
collated with the other three, giving 
the various readings and elucidations 
to the text which these respective 
copies furnish, The laborious duty 
Mr. Way has undertaken can only be 
properly appreciated by those who 
have been engaged in similar tasks. 
But in what an admirable manner he 
has executed his arduous and compli- 
cated toil the most desultory will 
perceive by glancing at any single page. 
We give two or three extracts merely 
as a specimen of the style of illustra- 
tion, informing our readers that the 
same description of comment runs 
throughout the work. 


‘* Coxnay (cokeney, x.) Carifotus, 
cucunellus, fotus, c. F. delicius, et sunt 
nomina derisorie ficta, et inventa (lauti- 
cius, carenutus, coconellus, K. lucimellus, 
p.)—‘ A coknay, ambro, mammotrophus, 
delicius. Versus, Delicius qui deliciis a 
matre nutritur.’ CATH. ANG. The term 
coknay appears in the Promptorium to 
imply simply a child spoiled by too much 
indulgence ; thus likewise in the Medulla, 
‘ Mammotrophus, qui diu sugit. Mammo- 
trophus mammam longo qui tempore servat, 
Kokenay dicatur, noster sic sermo nota- 
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tur.’ There can be little doubt that the 
word is to be traced to the imaginary 
region ‘ ihote Cokaygne,’ described in the 
curious poem given by Hickes, Gramm. 
A. Sax. p. 231, and apparently translated 
from the French. Compare ‘ le Fabliaus 
de Coquaigne.’ Fabl. Barbazan et Méon. 
iv. 175. Palsgrave gives the verb ‘To 
bring up lyke a cocknaye, mignotter ;’ 
and Elyot renders ‘delicias jfacere, to 
play the cockney.’ ‘ Dodeliner, to bring 
vp wantonly, as a cockney.’ Hollyband’s 
Treasurie. See also Baret’s Alvearie. 
Chaucer uses the word as a term of con- 
tempt, and it occasionally signifies a little 
cook, coguinator. See further in Douce’s 
Tilustrations, King Lear; and Brand’s 
Popular Antiqnities, Notes on Shrove 
Tuesday.” 


. **GRAWNGE, or gronge. Grangia.— 
The primary meaning of the word grangia, 
in French grange, or grance, seems to 
have been a repository for grain, or, ac- 
cording to Ducange, a threshing floor ; 
and thence it implied the farming esta- 
blishment generally, with its various 
buildings and appliances, as it is accu- 
rately defined'by Lyndwood, in his anno- 
tations on the Constit. of Abp. Mepham, 
Province. lib. ii. tit. i. Spelman cites a 
MS. in which the name Thomas Atelabe, 
that is, atthe lathe, or barn, is said to be 
in French, Thomas de la Graunge. The 
term has even the more extended sense of 
a hamlet ; that is, probably, the assem- 
blage of dwellings occupied by the depen- 
dants of the farm, which, doubtless, 
forming a nucleus, gave rise to the greater 
number of villages in ancient times. 
Palsgrave gives ‘graunge, or a lytell 
thorpe, hameau. -‘Graunge, petit village.’ 
Huloet makes the following distinctions : 
‘Graunge, or manour place without the 
walls of a citie, suburbanum. Graunge, 
or little thorpe, vicudus. Graunge, where 
husbandry is exercised, colunia.’” 


‘¢ HasTLERE, pat rostythe mete (or 
roostare, infra.) Assator, assarius, KYLW. 
assaria, assatrix.—The enumeration of the 
Household of Henry II. in the Constit. 
domus Regis, Liber niger Scacc. Hearne, 
i. 348, comprises ‘ De magnd coquind— 
host’ (ostiarius ?) hastelarie,’ his three 
men, and the ‘hastalarius.’ The latter 
seems to be the same as the ‘ hastafor,’ 
named in the ordinance for the household 
of Louis XI. 1261, called in French has. 
teur. See Ducange. Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earl of Essex, among the household ser- 
vants named in his will, 1361, as ‘ potager, 
ferour, barber, ewer,’ &c. mentions ‘ Will. 
de Barton, hastiler.’ Royal Wills, p. 52. 
In the Liber cure cocorum, the author 
thus states the intention of his treatise. 
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‘Fyrst to 30u I wylle schawe 
bo poyntes of cure al by rawe; 
Of potage, hastery, and bakun mete, 
And petecure I nylle for3ete.’ 
Sloane MS. 1986, f. 47. 


The chapter ‘ de cibis assatis, of rostyd 
mete,’ comprises a singular dish, termed 
‘ hasteletes on fysshe day,’ consisting of 
figs, raisins, dates, and almonds, transfixed 
on a ‘ broche ofirne,’ and roasted; f. 86, b. 
Compare Forme of Cury, p. 8. Among the 
domestic officers of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, 1511, was a ‘ yoman cooke for 
the mouth, who doith hourely attend in 
the kitching at the haistry for roisting of 
meat.’ Ant. Rep. iv. 244. Bp. Percy 
states that in Shropshire the fireplace is 
called haister; and, according to Mr. 
Hartshorne, an hastener, or hasteler, is a 
kind of screen lined with tin, used for re- 
flecting the heat in roasting. See Salopia 
Ant. The derivation is evidently from 
hasta. ‘ Haste, a spit or broach,’ core. 
Compare ROOSTARE, or hastelere, here- 
after.” 


To illustrate an obscure author is at 
all times a work of difficulty, but to 
annotate upon and explain a medieval 
glossary, whilst it involves the utmost 


~ care, calls forth also every variety of 


useful reading and recondite research. 
The nature of the Promptorium is in 
itself so multifarious, so many subjects 
are handled connected with art, archi- 
tecture, costume, domestic life, ec- 
clesiology, &c.—and we may go on 
enumerating others in alphabetical 
order, till scarcely a single head is 
omitted, that, were we to attempt an 
analysis of what the work treats of, 
we should sooner do so by stating 
what it does not. We can therefore 
only refer our readers to its pages ; and, 
differently from the common practice, 
we should direct their attention to the 
notes rather than thetext. The latter 
is only intelligible through the medium 
of a barbarous latinity, but the former 
will richly reward them by such a 
varied mass of learning, of general 
information, curious knowledge, and 
amusement, that we have seldom, 
in fact never, seen the like brought 
together before. If the editor complete 
his undertaking in the same ardent 
spirit with which he has given the 
first half to the world,—and from the 
present example we have most abun- 
dant assurance to think he will, health 
permitting,—hewilldomuch to increase 
the reputation of the Society to which 
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he has devoted his toil, and entail a 
great benefit upon the cause of anti- 
quarian learning and English lite- 
rature. 





The Psalmists of Britain, &c. By 
John Holland, 2 vols. 

THIS collection contains specimens 
of upwards of one hundred and fifty 
authors who have translated either 
the whole or part of the Book of 
Psalms into English verse: together 
with short biographical notices of 
them. It has been compiled with 
great diligence and investigation ; and 
the names of some authors have been 
brought to light which were previ- 
ously, we should think, unknown even 
to those who were familiarly ac- 
quainted with our old poetry. The 
greater portion, as might be supposed, 
is taken from printed volumes; but 
scme names, the very first for instance, 
have been brought from manuscript 
collections. The notices of the au- 
thors are on the whole satisfactory 
and sufficient ; and the labours of Mr. 
Holland may be considered supple- 
mentary to those of Ellis and Southey, 
which will scarcely be reckoned com- 
plete without them. The author who 
occurs first in the list is Thomas 
Brampton, date 1414, who gave a 
version of the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, which is found in the Cotto- 
nian Collection, Brit. Mus. (Sloan. 
No. 1853, 4 D.) The MS. is said to 
be very beautifully written, and the 
translation was made at the time when 
the Anglo-Saxon features werestrongly 
marked in the countenance of its off- 
spring—the modern English. 

There is a wonderful equality of me- 
rit in the different attempts, and very 
few can becalled successful. Wealways 
preferred the version of George Sandys 
to any other, and now, having read the 
whole in the present volume, we still 
adhere to our old opinion; though 
some parts by Milton are of a “‘ higher 
mood.” As this book is not much 
known, we will add a specimen from 
it, mentioning that it has commenda- 
tory verses by Lord Falkland, Dr. 
Henry King, G. Sidney Godolphin, 
T. Carew, Waller, &c.. The dedica- 
tion runs thus. 

‘To the best of Men, and most ex- 
cellent of Princes, Charles by the grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, France and 
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Ireland; Lord of the four seas ; of Virgi- 
nia, the vast territories adjoining, and 
dispersed islands of the Western Ocean ; 
the zealous defendor of the Christian faith ; 
George Sandys, the humblest of his ser- 
vants, presents and consecrates these his 
Paraphrases upon the Divine Poems, to 
receive their life and estimation from his 
favour. 


The Muse, who from your influence took 

her birth, [earth, 

First wandred thro’ the many-peopled 
* * * 


Fetched from Engaddi spice, from Jury 
me, [&c. 
And bound her brows with Idumean palm.” 


We will now give as a specimen the 
60th Psalm. 


Cast off and scattered in thine ire, 
Lord, on our woes with pity look! 
The land’s inforced foundations shook, 
Whose yawning ruptures sighs expire ; 
Oh! cure the breaches thou has rent, 
And make her firmely permanent. 


Our soules thou hast with sorrow fed, 
And mad’st us drink of deadly wine ; 
Yet now thy ensigns giv’est to thine, 

Even when bent with trembling dread, 
That we thy banner may display, 
Whilst truth to conquest makes our way. 


Oh! heare us, who thy aide implore! 
Lord ! with thy own right hand defend, 
To thy beloved succour send ; 

God by his sanctity thus swore, 

I Succoth’s valley will divide, 
In Shechem’s spoils be magnified, 


Mine Gilead is, Manasseh mine ; 
Ephraim my strength, in battell bold ; 
Thou, Judah, shalt my sceptre hold ; 

I will triumph on Palestine ; 

Base servitude shall Moab waste, 
O’er Edom I my shoe will cast. 


Who will our forward troops direct 
To Rabbah, strongly fortified ; 
Or into sandy Edom guide ? 

Lord, wilt not thou, that did’st reject, 
Nor would’st before our armies goe, 
Now leade our host against the foe ? 


O then when dangers most affright, 
Do thou our troubled soules sustain, 
For loe ! the helpe of man is vaine ; 
Through thee we valiantly shall fight, 
Our flying foes thou shalt tread downe, 
And thine with wreaths of conquest 
crowne. 


Of this version, Walter Harte says, 
(v. Poems, The Ascetic,) ‘‘ The gran- 
deur of scriptural sublimity or simpli- 
city admits of few or no embellish- 
ments; G. Sandys, in the reign of 
Charles the First, seems only fo 
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have known this secret.”” See also 
Brydges’ Restituta, vol. iii. p. 81, 188. 
Of one author a curious account is 
given, (v. vol. ii. 172,) Simon Brown, 
a Dissenter, born at Shepton Mallet 
about 1660, minister at Portsmouth, 
and afterwards at Old Jewry Meeting, 
London, where he exercised his func- 
tions. for seven years, with great re- 
putation. In 1723 he was afflicted by 
the death of his wife and _ his 
son, and fell into melancholy. He 
never joined in any act of worship 
public or private; he imagined ‘‘ that 
God, by a singular instance of divine 
power, had in a gradual manner anni- 
hilated in him the thinking substance, and 
utterly divested him of consciousness ; 
and, though he retained the human 
shape and the faculty of speaking ina 
manner that appeared to others ra- 
tional, he had all the while no more 
notion of what he said than a parrot; 
he looked on himself as no longer a 
moral agent, a subject of reward or 
punishment.” He continued so till his 
death, in 1732. In one of his latest 
works, on the subject of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, he prefixed a very 
singular dedication to Queen Caro- 
line, in which he gravely states, 
‘* That he was once a man, and of 
some little name, but no worth, as his 
present unparatleled case makes but 
too manifest: for, by the immediate 
hand of an avenging God, his very 
thinking substance has for more than 
seven years been continually wasting 
away, till it is wholly perished out of 
him.”’ His friends suppressed this de- 
dication, but it was preserved, and af- 
terwards published in the Adventurer, 
No. 88. 


Extracts from the Municipal Records 
of the City of York, during the 
Reigns of Edward IV. Edward V. 
and Richard III. By Robert Da- 
vies, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. viii. 304. 

IT is remarkable how small and 
partial have been the contributions af- 
forded to historical investigations by 
the archives of our ancient cities. 
Whilst our ancestors were exceedingly 
fond of chronicling the events of their 
time, and many private books were 
compiled with that object, it may be 
presumed that the official registers 
were not less precise and circumstan- 
stial; they would naturally be more 


authentic; and the money accounts, 
and other incidental records, would 
also necessarily be stored with infor- 
mation. From some cause or other, 
but few of these have seen the light. 
Whilst we believe this is partly owing 
to the jealousy of their guardians, ac- 
tuated by groundless fears of impro- 
per disclosures, or the prejudices of 
party spirit ; whilst it may partly have 
arisen from an ignorance of what ac- 
tually existed in municipal archives, 
or from the deficiency of persons will- 
ing or competent to make the investi- 
gation, we believe that in fact such 
records are in themselves rare, at least 
mounting to any considerable anti- 
quity. The accidents of time, of fire, 
and of damp, and of insufficient places 
of deposit, not to calculate those of 
civil war or violent political disturb- 
ances, have combined to destroy and 
obliterate much that the historian and 
antiquary would gladly have perused, 
to verify the uncertain and partial 
statements of contemporary writers, 
and to judge the grand actors of the 
past out of their mouths and deeds. 

It was only last month, however, 
that we had occasion to remark that 
the records of the city of Salisbury 
had been found to be unusually pro- 
ductive in documents illustrative of 
some of the darkest periods of our 
medieval history ; and we have now 
the pleasure to find that similar re- 
searches in the ancient metropolis of 
the north of England have met with 
the like success. It is true that the 
information afforded from this source 
has not been wholly unknown, for 
Dr. Drake in the last century pub- 
lished extracts from them in his labo- 
rious though not very accurate History 
of York; and the use which has been 
made of those extracts by our subse- 
quent national historians, at once 
shows their importance amid the ge- 
neral scarcity of materials, and the 
value of the more complete view of 
their contents afforded by the present 
publication, 


‘The extracts which form the text 
of the volume have been taken from 
the accounts of the city chamberlains in 
the 2nd, 15th, and 18th years of Edward 
IV. (which are the only compotuses of 
that reign now remaining among the city 
muniments), and the books containing 
the minutes of the city council from the 
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20th year of Edward IV. when the exist- 
ing series commences, to the close of the 
reign of Richard III. From these records 
the Editor has selected such portions as 
he thought were best calculated either to 
throw light upon the condition of the 
city, and the manners, customs, language, 
and domestic habits and circumstances of 
its inhabitants, during the period to which 
they relate, or to assist in the elucidation 
of historical events which occurred at an 
era in our national annals remarkable for 
the uncertainty and obscurity in which it 
is involved.’? - 


The accuracy and intelligence with 
which the Editor has arranged and 
illustrated these documents cannot be 
too highly praised. He has consulted 
whatever has previously appeared rela- 
tive to the same period, and has brought 
together, both from published and un- 
published sources, many incidental 
notices of the leading men and events, 
which throw a collected and accumu- 
lated light at once upon his own text 
and the general history of the times. 
This remark particularly applies to 
Richard of York, Duke of Gloucester, 
and afterwards King Richard the 
Third, who was President of the 
North during the reign of his brother, 
and always cultivated the good graces 
of the citizens of York. Mr. Davies 
shows that Richard’s connection with 
the county commenced when in his 
nineteenth year, on his obtaining a 
grant of the castles and manors of 
Middleham and Sheriff Hutton, after 
the Earl of Warwick had been slain 
in the battle of Barnet in 1471. He 
afterwards acquired, at various times, 
the castles of Scarborough, Skipton, 
Richmond, and Helmsley. Middleham 
was selected for his favourite residence, 
or, as he emphatically termed it, his 
home. There his only son was born, 
in 1473, and lived for nearly the whole 
of his life. When Richard came to 
the throne, the York corporation rode 
to Middleham 


‘¢ with a present to my lord the Prince, 
that is to say, with ... penyworth of 
payn mayn, ij barrell ferres of wyn, one 
rede, anodir white, vj signetes, vj heron- 
sewys, and ij dusen rabettes.” (p. 158.) 

The King visited York shortly after, 
and gave audience to the citizéns in 
the chapter-house of the cathedral 
church, where, having graciously re- 
membered, and ‘opynly rehersed,” 
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the various good services they had 
rendered him, as “‘ furst in the yorney 
made to Dunffreys, and seth then in 
the yorney made the same yere to 
Edynburgh, and in the yorney late 
made to London to the coronacion of 
his good grace,”’ he voluntarily granted 
them several remittances of toll, and 
immunities, in relief of ‘the dekey 
and the grete poverté of the said cité.” 

This work, therefore, will contribute 
materially to fix with exactitude the 
occurrences in the personal history of 
Richard III. and to fix the “ historic 
doubts,” if such still exist, as to his 
character.* 

In an Appendix Mr. Davies has ar- 
ranged an historical memoir upon the 
celebration of the Festival of Corpus 
Christi at York during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries; at 
which city the religious pageantry was 
in its day as famous, and as much 
frequented, as that of Chester or Co- 
ventry, or any other celebrated scene 
of the performance of dramatic mys- 
teries. 

Only one play of the York series is 
known to exist, which was published 
in Mr. Croft’s ‘‘ Excerpta Antiqua ;” 
but the various other documents con- 
nected with the mode of their per- 
formance, which Mr. Davies has col- 
lected, and derived in great measure 
from original sources, will be highly 
acceptable to all who are interested in 
this branch of our national antiquities. 








Lord Mayor’s Pageants; being Col- 
lections towards a History of these 
annual celebrations, with specimens 
of the descriptive Pamphlets pub- 
lished by the City Poets. Part I. 
History of Lord Mayor’s Pageants, 
By Frederick W. Fairholt, Esq. 
(Publications of the Percy Society, 
No. XXXVIII.) 

THIS volume is one which must 
have cost a much larger amount of 
labour than that which has usually 
been bestowed upon the works of the 





* We are glad to perceive that the 
Camden Society has placed upon its list of 
intended publications the valuable Harleian 
MS. 633, being the register of the Privy 
Seal of Richard III. of the contents of 
which Mr. Davies has given several in- 
teresting specimens in the present volume. 
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Percy Society by their editors, and the 
members are proportionately more 
deeply indebted to its author, for to 
that designation he is entitled. It is, 
in fact, an historical digest upon a 
prominent feature in our popular an- 
tiquities, accompanied by a critical 
review, with extracts, of a long series 
of semi-dramatic compositions, some 
half dozen of which are to be printed 
entire as a correspondent volume. 

It is now eighteen years ago since 
many pages of this Magazine were 
occupied by a bibliographical list of 
these same Lord Mayor’s pageants, in 
which the catalogue originally given 
in the Biographica Dramatica was 
materially amplified and corrected by 
the co-operation of Mr. Haslewood 
with the late Mr. Nichols and his 
grandson. Subsequently, in 1831, 
Mr. John Gough Nichols reprinted the 
same list in a distinct publication 
entitled ‘‘ London - Pageants,” con- 
siderably corrected and enlarged. It 
there forms almost thirty octavo pages. 
In the “ Progresses, &c. of King James 
the First ” are reprinted (with many 
other old tracts describing solemnities 
and festivities of a similar character,) 
nolessthanseven of thesecity pageants, 
which there occupy altogether eighty- 
nine quarto pages. We think it but 
just to apprise the members of the 
Percy Society of these circumstances, 
because Mr. Fairholt sets out with 
stating that the subject of his work 
*« has never been fully treated on,” and 
that ‘‘ brief and meagre notices are all 
that the public are possessed of, such 
as the few pages devoted by Hone to 
the subject, in his volume on Ancient 
Mysteries.” Instead of this we ought 
to have found in Mr. Fairholt’s preface 
acknowledgments of the materials he 
had derived, as well from Mr. Nichols’s 
work, as from Herbert’s History of 
the City Companies, and from Mal- 
colm’s Londinium Redivivum ; of all 
of which we find in the course of his 
compilation that he has largely availed 
himself. 

So confident, indeed, does Mr. Fair- 
holt seem to have been of the ori- 
ginality of his line of literary inquiry, 
that he apparently has not pursued 
his researches to the Progresses, &c. 
of King James the First, as he mentions 
only that the pageant of 1614 has 
been reprinted in that work, un- 
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noticing the reprints of the six other 
pageants. 

To Malcolm, as he admits in p. 14, 
our author is indebted for “ the first 
detailed account of a regular Lord 
Mayor’s Show.” This is in 1566; 
but in our Magazine for Oct. 1833, p. 
316, will be found a communication 
from Mr. J. G. Nichols, containing 
a detailed account of the civic pa- 
geantry on the same occasion at a 
somewhat earlier date, viz. during the 
reign of Queen Mary, derived from 
the journal of a London citizen, pre- 
served in the Cottonian Manuscripts, 
and which Mr. Nichols is now editing 
entire, at the expense of the Camden 
Society. In our Number for Nov. 
1841 will be found a list of all the 
nobility, &c. guests at the Lord Mayor’s 
feast in 1529. 

These references will show Mr. 
Fairholt that the field of his inquiries 
is not so entirely untrodden as he 
imagines. We have no wish, how- 
ever, to undervalue his own contribu- 
tions to the subject, which are evi- 
dently the fruit of persevering research ; 
and, without entering into minute 
criticisms, we will only further re- 
mark, that he has perhaps given too 
much credit to Mr. Gifford’s suggestion 
that Anthony Munday was the author 
of several ‘‘ London Pageants,” now 
unknown, before the year 1611. 
Munday, very probably, may have 
managed the pageantry during that 
period, with or without the garnish of 
a little poetry; but Mr. Fairholt has 
not been aware of the fact, which is 
stated in a side-note to the list of 
mayors in Stowe’s Survay, that the pa- 
geantry itself had been at a low ebb 
for some years before 1610, when it 
was revived “ by order of the King ;” 
the meaning of which apparently is, 
that the King had then a visitor from 
Germany, Christian Prince of Anhalt, 
to contribute to whose entertainment 
in London the civic pageants were 
“‘extraordinary,”’as isstated by Howes, 
in his continuation of Stowe’s Chro- 
nicle (or, Progr. of K. James, ii. 370.) 





The History of the Parish of Grittle- 
ton, in Wilts. By the Rev. J. E. 
Jackson. Withan Introductory Essay 
by John Britton, F.S.A. 1843. 
THIS volume is elegant in its il- 

lustrations by the pencil, and contains 
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much information extending beyond 
the locality which it describes. The 
division of the contents of the volume 
is as follows: First, we meet with 
the History of the Parish of Grittle- 
ton, with all the topographical inform- 
ation that could be discovered, as to its 
extent, soil, population, &c. followed by 
an account of the ancient proprietors, 
the Gore family, and its descent 
through others, the Whites and 
Houltons, to the present Joseph Neeld, 
esq. Then succeeds a description of 
the old Manor House in its former 
state, and of the alterations and 
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improvements made by the present 
owner. This is followed by an ac- 
count of the rectors of the parish, from 
the year 1269 to the present time; and 
of the church, which is of Norman 
architecture, with a tower of later date. 
This history, which is drawn up with 
sufficient fullness to satisfy the anti- 
quary, and with such variety of in- 
formation as will please the general 
reader, is followed by an interesting 
Essay on Topographical Literature, by 
Mr. John Britton; who may be truly 
called @iAdrovos, from his various and 
valuable researches in art.* We are 




















* SONNET TO JOHN BRITTON, (THE ANTIQUARY,) 
ON ATTAINING HIS SEVENTIETH YEAR—7TH JULY, 1841. 

Britton! I do rejoice that thou has gained 

Fulness of years; the Past doth honour thee 

As thou the Past hath honoured; thou shalt be 
For a long age in memory retained 
With those stone-deeds whose glories have remained, 

And hallowed are by “ hoar antiquitie,” 

As is the storm-enduring Druid tree, 
Or echoing aisle, with storied-windows stained : 
Antient of days, but aye a boy in heart, 

Still hoping on with sympathies unspent, 
Example to the Apathist thou art : 

Would that thy frame might fitly represent 
Thy spirit’s freshness, then should ills depart, 

And the grey tyrant, Time, for once, relent. 


Richmond, August, 1841. 


Josreprnu EL.is, Jun. 


To this testimony to the merits of Mr. Britton we are happy to have to add that 
he has lately received from the King of Prussia a splendid ‘‘ Gold Medal of Merit,” 








satisfied of the justice of one remark 
in it, “ that it is almost beyond the 
powers and talents of any one indi- 
vidual to compose a complete county 
history.” 

‘The perseverance (he observes), labour, 
and fastidious discrimination required 
for perfecting such a task are rarely to be 
found in any one individual. The author 
who reasonably expects to be paid for his 
labours, cannot afford either the time or 
the expenses which are required, and the 
wealthy country gentleman has usually 
other and more seductive demands on his 
attention. A resident clergyman or private 
gentleman may accomplish with complete- 
ness and minuteness a history of his own 
parish ; as White, in the History of Sel- 
borne; Cullum, in the History of Hawsted; 
Whitaker, in the History of Whalley; 
Gage, in the History of Hengrave, and a 
few others; but that of a whole county, 
and particularly such as Wiltshire, is 
more than ought to be attempted or 
could ever be adequately executed by any 
one person. No such work ever has been 
accomplished, though I am aware that 
Kent, Gloucestershire, Essex, Cheshire, 
Worcestershire, and a few other counties, 
have their respective histories.” 


Again, Mr. Britton well observes, 


*« Topography, which is as much a science 
as geography, or any other department of 
literature, may be properly termed local 
history, it being strictly confined to 
special objects, in connexion with the de- 
scription of particular districts or places. 
Though thus comparatively of limited 
scope and powers, it is evident, from what 
has been already produced by men of 
learning and talent, that it is sus- 
ceptible of varied and commanding 
interest, and may be made eminently con- 
ducive to the public welfare. The matter 
and the manner of this species of writing 
constitute its excellence or defect. By 
furnishing full, vivid, and authentic ac- 
counts of all the essential features of a 
parish, district, or place,—of its natural 
products both beneath and on the surface 
of the earth,—the artificial objects which 
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are truly indigenous,—with such bio- 
graphical anecdotes of eminent and re- 
markable persons, and notices of the 
phenomena which belong to the place ; 
the Topographer will have fulfilled his 
duty as to matter ; but he must also, to be 
successfully useful and attractive, narrate 
and illustrate the whole in a manner 
calculated to attract the uninitiated student, 
and to please and satisfy the veteran 
critic. This will test both the taste and 
abilities of the writer. In the History of 
Kiddington, by the Rev. Thomas Warton ; 
of Selborne, by Rev. Gilbert White ; of 
Whalley and of Craven, by the Rev. Dr. 
Whitaker; of South Yorkshire and of 
Hallamshire, by the Rev. Joseph Hunter ; 
of Northamptonshire, by George Baker ; 
and of Ashridge, by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
we have truly valuable specimens of what 
has been accomplished by the talents of 
their respective authors, and at the same 
time have full evidence of the capabilities 
of Topography.” 

Mr. Britton’s opinion is supported 
by that of the historian of English 
poetry. ‘‘ Histories of counties,” says 
Warton, in his Preface to his History 
of Kiddington, “ have been condemned 
as the dullest of compilations. They are 
commonly supposed tocontainonly ma- 
terials of a circumscribed and particular 
nature, and consequently to be inca- 
pable of acquiring any large share of 
public attention. But histories of 
counties, if properly written, become 
works of entertainment, of importance, 
and universality. They may be made 
the vehicles of much general intelli- 
gence, and of such as is interesting to 
every reader of liberal curiosity. What 
is local is often national. There are, 
indeed, many topographers who think 
nothing tedious or superfluous, and it 
must be confessed that books of this 
kind are too frequently encumbered 
with the pedantries of heraldry, fan- 
tastic pedigrees, catalogues of incum- 
bents, and ostentatious epitaphs of ob- 
scure individuals; but, in the hands of 





as a compliment for his numerous literary works on Antiquities and the Fine Arts; 
but principally in acknowledgment for his ‘‘ Dictionary of the Architecture and 
Archeology of the Middle Ages.”” The designs on the Obverse and Reverse are pe- 
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a judicious and sensible examiner, 
they are the histories of ancient 
manners, arts, and customs,”’ &c, 

After this essay, we find a brief de- 
scriptive catalogue of the works of the 
Record Commission, beginning with 
Domesday Book, in 2 vols. folio, 1826, 
which is welldescribed as ‘‘the primary 
source of information for theantiquary, 
the historian, and the topographer,” 
and extending through a very accu- 
rate and copious list to the Proceed- 
ings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council of England, edited by Sir H. 
Nicolas, in 7 vols. 8vo. from 1834 to 
1837. This is followed by an account 
of the MSS. relating to Wiltshire in 
the British Museum, and those of the 
printed works on the same county. 
Mr. Britton has concluded his volume 
with “A Glossary of Terms in Domes- 
day Book, chiefly derived from the In- 
troduction by Sir Henry Ellis,” very 
useful to all in their researches in 
ancient records and books of early 
history ; and by a second, called “A 
Glossary to Ancient Records relative 
to General, County, Parochial, and 
Manorial History,”” which has been 
compiled by him with much care and 
industry from Cowel, Spelman, Ken- 
net, &c. for the use of those persons 
who have not ready access to a large 
and expensive library. 

It will be perceived that this work 
extends in its interest and in its use- 
fulness far beyond the local history of 
the parish it describes ; it forms the 
first of a series of publications which 
the Council of the Wiltshire Topo- 
graphical Society intends to print, and 
we consider the commencement to be 
very auspicious of its future progress. 
It is announced that the histories of 
three other parishes in the same county 
are preparing for speedy publication. 


Laudes Diurne. The Psalter and Can- 
ticles set and pointed to Gregorian 
tones, by Richard Redhead, Organist 
of Margaret Chapel, St. Marylebone. 
With a preface on Antiphonal Chant- 
ing, by the Rev. Frederick Oakley, 
M.A. Prebendary of Lichfield, and 
Minister of Margaret Chapel, London. 

The Hymns of the Church, with Versicles, 
§c. as set to Music by Thomas Falles ; 
by S. Pearsall, of Lichfield Cathedral. 

_ WE rejoice to find that more care 

is beginning to be bestowed upon 
Gent. Mag. Vou, XX. 


ecclesiastical music, and more es- 
pecially on the psalms and canticles 
appointed to be sung in churches. In 
works of this kind more attention has 
generally been until now directed to 
the rhyming psalms and hymns, which 
have in the course of the last two 
centuries, without authority, been in- 
truded into the Prayer Book, and 
introduced into parts of the Church 
services, in which they are inappro- 
priate, or cause interruption, where 
the unity of the service requires that 
there should be none. So general, 
indeed, though not universal, has this 
practice become, that the recom- 
mendation of the Bishop of London 
to omit one where it is evidently 
discordant with the spirit of the 
liturgy, has been called by a strange 
inversion of terms an innovation. 

The first of the volumes here noticed 
contains the canticles and psalms, with 
a proper chant for each; every verse 
is marked synoptically with the music, 
s0 as to enable any one to see at a 

lance to what note each word is to 
be sung: this arrangement, 

“ To the best of the writer’s belief, is 
singular, with the exception only of a 
work which has been published under the 
title of Cantica Vespera, which, as it 
originally suggested the idea of the pre- 
sent work, would also have superseded its 
necessity, but for the circumstance of its 
being unsuited to the Anglican service.’’ 


The other is a little work which 
was originally drawn up by the Rec- 
tor of Elford, for the use of those mem- 
bers of his flock who desired to join in 
such parts of the service as were 
chanted in their parish church; it has 
been now republished under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Pearsall: a species 
of synoptical arrangement is used 
here also, which consists in marking 
the words with the divisions of the 
bars, and numbering them according 
to the notes. The preface in the 
former work, on the History of Anti- 
phonal Chanting, is very interesting. 
Mr. Oakley traces its origin to the 
time of Moses, and shews the pro- 
bability that the Temple service was 
performed in that manner; indeed 
many of the psalms seem to point out 
by their construction that such was 
the original intention of the writer. 
He then follows its history through 
the earlier ages of the Christian 
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Church to the time of St. Gregory the 
Great, who, he says, 


“Did not introduce the antiphonal 
chant into Western Christendom, or even 
into the Roman Church, but did only 
gather up the fragments of an earlier an- 
tiquity, and give shape and method to 
sacred strains, which in the West may be 
directly traced up to St. Ambrose, and 
St. Damasus, three centuries before him- 
and through them into the Oriental 
Church, and so to their springs in the 
very age of the apostles themselves.’’ 


The Gregorian chants were intro- 
duced into England by St. Augustin, 
and so carefully was their purity 
guarded among the Saxons, that the 
abolition of them and the substitution 


of other harmonies was made a matter 
of grave charge against Thurstin, the 
Norman abbot of Glastonbury. Since 
that time, through the wholeof Europe, 
they seem to have been very much 
corrupted, until the 16th century, 
when Paiestrina arose, and with him 
a new and brighter era in the annals 
of ecclesiastical music. Since then 
the Gregorian tones have been in this 
country almost entirely superseded by 
the psalm chants of later composers. 

Both of these works will, we hope, 
perform their part in contributing to 
the restoration of the psalms and 
canticles to their proper place as the 
authorised musical portion of the 
Church service. 





The Apostles’ Creed, considered in re- 
lation to the Wants of the Religious Sense 
and Errors of the Day. By the Rev. T. 
Griffith, 4.M@.—The object of this Trea- 
tise shall be given in the author’s words. 
‘« Tt has been my object to treat the se- 
veral articles of the Christian faith, first, 
with reference to the practical needs and 
experiences of the religious sense, ex- 
hibiting their bearing and importance in 
relation to the grand essential work of 
the spiritual life ; and secondly, with re- 
ference to the manifold exaggerations and 
perversions to which a zeal for an eccle- 
siastical formalism on the one hand, and a 
disorganizing spiritualism on the other, 
expose us. Hence the extent on which 
I have dwelt on the topics of the Holy 
Catholic Church and the Communion of 
Saints, and generally on the entire work 
of the Holy Ghost, as the viceregent of 
Christ, ‘ by whom the whole body of the 
Church is governed and sanctified ;’ while 
other fundamental points, such as the Per- 
sonality of God, the Deity of Christ, the 
evidence of his Resurrection, the assurance 
of our own continued being and blessed- 
ness after death, and the nature and 
grounds of that belief to which the ar- 
ticles of our Creed are entitled, have re- 
ceived an attention proportioned to my 
deep conviction of their momentousness.” 
The author adds, that the particular object 
of his work will account for its not pre- 
tending to a full theological statement of 
the various topics it touches on, because 
it has been subordinated to what appeared 
to be demanded by the circumstances of 
the age and the necessities of a reflecting 
mind. We have perused the work with 
pleasure ; for there is in it sound scholar- 


ship, a correct, and often elegant, ex- 
position of doctrinal points, and a truly 
pious and devout spirit. It is divided into 
four main parts:—1. God the Father; 
2. God the Son ; 3. God the Holy Ghost ; 
4. Belief of the Truth; and each of these 
parts is divided into separate chapters, 
The work may be read with advantage, 
whether for the promotion of practical 
holiness, or the inculcation of the great 
truths of the Gospel, with the grounds on 
which they are founded, and the authority 
from which they proceed. 

The Ruse of Arragon. By J. Sheridan 
Knowles.—The merit of this play is to be 
found in the general vigour and spirit that 
pervades it; the main defect, that its 
most impressive scenes and situations are 
purposely written for certain theatrical 
effects; as, for instance, the scene in which 
the injured Olivia returns to warn and 
save her enemy the king: a second draw- 
back is to be found in the reader being 
more interested in the events than in the 
persons engaged in them. Scarcely any 
of the characters are attractive, either en- 
gaging affection, or commanding admira- 
tion; but the play is the production of 
a man of talent. 





A Popular History of British India, 
&c. By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D.—This 
useful compilation contains a view of 
British India, from the first and original 
settlement to the termination of the Aff- 
ghan War; it therefore includes an account 
of the administration of the Governors- 
General, and their various policy and suc- 
cess. The great features in the earlier 
parts of the history of our achievements 
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in war are to be found united to the 
names of Clive and Wellesley ; the later 
areconnected,with the Burmese and A fighan 
wars. Yet it is curious that in this work 
the names of the three most accomplished 
statesmen and men of talent, who have 
appeared in India in late days, are scarcely 
more than mentioned; we allude to those 
of SirThomas Monro, Sir Stamford Raffles, 
and Sir John Malcolm; to these we 
should perhaps add that of Sir David 
Ochterlony. We hope that this work may 
be so well received by the public as soon 
to call forth a new edition, and that some 
biographical memoir of these persons, as 
well as of others who may have deserved as 
well of their country by civil or military 
services, may appear. We think that in 
a new edition the work may be judiciously 
divided into two volumes, and that a few 
well chosen selections from the text of 
Orme’s History (a work deserving of a 
wider circulation), and of Mill, would be 
acceptable. In such a case, also, the ac- 
count of some of the principal transactions 
might be given with more fulness. But, 
on the whole, the work is very respect- 
ably, though, it appears to us, somewhat 
rapidly, executed. 





Letters to my Children on Church 
Subjects. By the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, 
M.A. 12mo.—Mr. Bennett exhibits a sin- 
gular clearness of style, which is always 
strong and forcible, and occasionally elo- 
quent, and his sentiments and opinions 
are always sound andorthodox. His pre- 
sent work is written more particularly for 
the young, and is intended to instruct 
them in the nature of the Church and her 


ordinances. It appears to be the author’s 
intention to follow up this volume by 
another, treating of the moral and doc- 
trinal duties of Christianity. The work, 
when so completed, will form an admir- 
able manual for the use of the young 
Churchman. 





Marmaduke Wyvil; or, the Maid's 
Revenge. By H. W. Herbert, Esq. 
Author of “ Oliver Cromwell.’ 8vo. 
3 vols.—This is a clever and well-written 
tale, abounding with interest and adven- 
ture, and possessing an interest which is 
well sustained throughout. Perhaps the 
reader is supped rather too full with hor- 
rors. We cannot help thinking that the 
termination of the story, as regards some 
of the innocent characters, is of too tragic 
a nature; the character of Alice, the 
heroine, is also somewhat out of keeping. 
It is scarcely probable that so amiable a 
person—we have seldom met with a more 
beautiful delineation of female excellence 
—should have persevered in her attach- 
ment to so heartless a wretch as Wyvil, 
when she was well aware of his baseness. 
The author also does not do justice to the 
character of the martyred Charles; in- 
deed, although it is true that he exposes 
the faults of the Puritans, -we must own 
we should have preferred that of the two 
heroes of the tale the Cavalier should have 
been described as the best. The contrary 
of this, however, is the case: Wyvil, the 
Cavalier, is one of the basest villains whom 
it is possible to imagine, whilst Chaloner, 
the Roundhead general, has almost every 
virtue attributed to him. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


Despatches of Hernando Cortes, the 
Conqueror of Mexico, addressed to the 
Emperor Charles V. written during the 
Conquest, and containing a Narrative of 
its Events. Now first translated into 
English from the Original Spanish, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By GEorGE 
Fotsom. 8vo. 12s. 

History of the Eighteenth Century, 
and of the Nineteenth till the Overthrow 
of the French Empire; with particular 
reference to Mental Cultivation and Pro- 
gress. By F.C. Scuiosser, Professor 
of History in the University of Heidel- 
berg. Translated, with a Preface and 
Notes, by D. Davison, M.A. Vol. 1, 
8vo. 108, 


History of the Cuurch, in Five Books, 
from A.D. 322 to the Death of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, a.p. 427. By Tueopo- 
RETUS, Bishop of Cyrus. <A new trans- 
lation, 8vo. 7s. 

Politics and Statistics. 

Ireland and its Rulers since 1829. 
Part 1, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters on Law Reform, to the Rt. 
Hon. Sir J. R. G. Graham, Bart. M.P. 
Secretary of State for the Home depart- 
ment, from Lorp BrovGHAM. 8vo. 2s. 

Letters to the Rt. Hon. Francis Thorn- 
hill Baring on the Institution of a safe 
and profitable Paper Currency. By Jonn 
Wetsrorp Cowett, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 38. 


Travels and Topography. 
National Atlas of Historical, Commer- 
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cial, and Political Geography. By Atex- 
ANDER Keita Jounston, F.R.G.S. 
Folio. 81. 8s. 

Modern Atlas, forming a complete 
Compendium of Geography, in Thirty 
Maps. By ALExaANDER G. FINDLAY. 
Royal 8vo. Plain, 9s.; coloured, 12s. 

Outline Geographical Atlas, intended 
for Pupils to fill up from Findlay’s Mo- 
dern Atlas. Royal 4to. 5s. 

Narrative of the Travels and Adven- 
tures of Monsieur Violet, in California, 
Sonora, and Western Texas. Written 
by Capt. Marryat, C.B. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Pastor’s Memorial of Egypt, the Red 
Sea, the Wilderness of Sin and Paran, 
Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, and other prin- 
cipal localities of the Holy Land, visited 
in 1842: with brief Notes of a Route 
through France, Rome, Naples, Constan- 
tinople, and up the Danube. By the 
Rev. Grorce Fisk, LL.B. Prebendary 
of Lichfield. 8vo. 108. 6d. 

A Tour in France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, during the years 1840 and 1841. 
By Anprew CuarKE, Esq. of Comries. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoranda on Tours and Touraine. 
By J. H. Hotpsworrtu, M.D. 12mo. 5s. 

Jamaica; its Past and Present State. 
By James M. Puivurrro, of Spanish 
Town, twenty years a Baptist Missionary 
in that Island. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Guide to the Madeiras, Azores, British 
and Foreign West Indies, Mexico, and 
Northern South America. By Joun Os- 
BORNE. 68. 

Strife and Peace; or, Scenes in Nor- 
way. By Freperika Bremer. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish. Royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Topographical History of Nottingham- 
shire, from Actual Survey. By the Rev. 
J.Curtis. Part 1, 8vo. ls. 

Divinity. 

Symbolism : or Exposition of the Doc- 
trinal Differences between Catholics and 
Protestants as evidenced by their Symbo- 
lical Writings. By Joun ApAM Moen- 
LER, D.D. Dean of Wurzburg. Preceded 
by an Historical Sketch of the State of 
Protestantism and Catholicism in Ger- 
many for the last Hundred Years, by 
James Burton Ropertson, Esq. 2 
vols. 8vo. 18s. 

A Treatise of the Corruptions of Scrip- 
ture, Councils, and Fathers, by the Pre- 
lates, Pastors, and Pillars of the Church 
of Rome for the Maintenance of Popery. 
By Tuos. James, Keeper of the Bodleian 
Library. Revised and corrected from the 
Editions of 1612 and 1688. By the Rev. 
Joun Epmunp Cox, M.A. of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 
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The Fundamental Principles of Modern 
Judaism investigated. By Moses Mar. 
GoLiouTH, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Henry 
Rares, A.M. Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Chester. 8vo. 108. 

The Moderation of the Church of 
England. By Timorny Puuuer, D.D. ; 
with an Introductory Prefac. by the Rev. 
Robert Eden, M.A. F.S.A. Minister of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Lambeth. 8vo. 

Remarks upon the Book of Psalms, as 
Prophetic of the Messiah. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Tracts. By H. E. Heap, Rector of 
Feniton. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Exposition of Hebrews, Chap. XI., as 
setting forth the Nature, Discoveries, 
and Effects of Faith. By an InpIAN 
LayMAN. 12mo. 5s. 

Aids to Reflection, contained in Three 
Hundred and Thirteen Outlines of 
Thought on Select Portions of Scripture, 
from Genesis to Revelations. By Wi1- 
LIAM SLEIGH. 12mo, 5s. 

Day in the Sanctuary; with an Intro- 
troductory Treatise on Hymnology. By 
the Rev. Ropert Witson Evans, B.D. 
Vicar on Heversham. 4s. 6d. 

Fragments of Expositions of Scrip- 
ture, 4s. 

Devotions for the Sick Room, and for 
Times of Trouble, compiled from Ancient 
Liturgies and the Writings of Holy Men. 
12mo. 4s. 

Rachel of Padanarum, Type of the 
Church: a Sacred History from the Mo- 
saic Record. By Witt1aAM ARCHER. 
4s. 

Lectures on the Conversion of the 
Jews. By Ministers of different deno- 
minations. Published under the sanc- 
tion of the British Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the Jews. 
3s. 6d. 

Memoir of the late Rev. George B. 
Parsons, Missionary to India; consisting 
chiefly of Letters and Papers written by 
Himself. Edited by the Rev. ANDREW 
Lesitz. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Prayer-Bell for the Universal Church ; 
being Reflections preparatory to Morning 
and Evening Prayer ; to which are added, 
Addresses intended for Partakers of the 
Holy Communion. By Watrer C. 
Perry. 12mo. 3s. 

The Rule of Faith; a Letter to the 
Rev. George Scott, A.M. Rector of Bal- 
teagh, in which certain of his statements 
respecting the prevailing controversy of 
the Church are considered, and more 
particularly the relation of tradition to 
Holy Scripture examined. By CHARLES 
Boyton, D.D. late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

On Holy Virginity ; with a brief account 
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of the life of Saint Ambrose, from whom 
the tract is derived. By Aupany J. 
Curistiz, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 2e. 

The Key to Modern Controversy; or, 
the Baptismal Regeneration of the Esta- 
blished Church explained and justified, in 
reference to the late Charge of the Bishop 
of London. By the Rev. G. Buee, 
Curate of Desborough, near Kettering. 
12mo. 28. 

Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Lincoln. By Jonn Lorp BisHop or 
Lincoutn. Delivered at the Triennial 
Visitation in 1843. 8vo. 2s. 

On the Expediency of restoring to the 
Church her Synodical Poems. By JAMES 
Tuomas O’Brien, D.D. Bishop of 
Ossory, Leighlin, and Ferns. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Charge at his Primary Visitation in 
April 1843. By Wiit1aM Piercy, Lord 
Bishop of Guiana. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

Charge delivered in July 1843. By 
Tuomas Tuorpe, B.D. Archdeacon of 
Bristol. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Miracles of Christ; with ex- 
planatory Observations and Illustrations 
from Modern Travels. Intended for the 
young. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

On Right and Wrong Methods of Sup- 
porting Protestantism: a letter to Lord 
Ashley respecting a certain proposed 
measure for stifling the expression of 
opinion in the University of Oxford. By 
F. D. Maurice, A.M. Chaplain of Guy’s 
Hospital, and Professor of English Lite- 
rature in King’s College, London. 8vo. 1s. 

Confession and Absolution; a Sermon 
preached in the Chapel Royal, Brighton, 
July 23, 1843. By the Rev. Taomas 
Trocke, M.A. Perpetual Curate, 12mo. 1s. 

Obedience to the Law of God the End 
of Education ; a Sermon preached at the 
opening of the school at Marlborough for 
the Sons of the Clergy, and others, August 
25, 1843. By Epwarp Denison, D.D. 
Bishop of Salisbury. 8vo. Is. 

On Subscription to Articles of Faith : 
a Plea for the Liberties of the Scottish 
Universities, with special reference to 
the Free Church Professors. By JoHNn 
Stuart Biackie, Professor of Humanity 
in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 8vo. 18. 

A Review of Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, and 
the Doctrine of the Eucharist according 
to the Church of England. By the Rev. 
James Garnett, M.A. Rector of Clay- 
ton, Sussex, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

The Doctrine of Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, 
considered in two supplemental chapters 
to an Essay on the Oxford Tracts pub- 
lished in 1839. By Joun Sissoxp Ep1- 
SON, Esq. of the MiddleTemple. 12mo. 2s. 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Pusey on the 
true mode of the Real Presence, or Tran- 
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substantiation. By the Rev. T. J. O’Con- 
NELL, of Waterford. 8vo. ls. 6d. , 


Poetry. 


The Search after Proserpine, Recollec- 
tions of Greece, and other Poems, By 
AUBREY DE VERE. 7s. 6d. 

Fidelity ; or, a Town to be Let, un- 
furnished: a poem in six books, By 
Georce Harton. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Lighter Hours : a series of Poems, By 
an Etonian. 8vo. 5s. 

The Pitman’s Pay, and other Poems, 
By Tuomas WIitson. 12mo. 4s. 

A Lay and Songsof Home. By Gzor- 
GIANA BENNET. 18mo. 3s. 6d, 

The Isles of Greece, and other Poems. 
By Fexicia M. F. Suene, 3s. 6d. 

Psyche ; or, the Legend of Love. By 
Mrs. TicHE. 24mo., ls. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 

Sir Cosmo Digby: a Tale of the Mon- 
mouthshire Riots. By Joun Aucustus 
St. Jonn, Author of ‘“‘ The History of 
the Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Jessie Phillips: a Tale of the present 
day. By Mrs. TRo.tope. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Belle of the Family; or, the 
Jointure. By the Author of ‘‘ The Young 
Prima Donna,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Lieutenant and the Crooked Mid- 
shipman: a Tale of the Ocean, By a 
Naval Officer. 2 vols. 16s. 

The Wonderful History of Peter Schle- 
mihl, by Adelbert Van Chamisso: Ger- 
man and English, By WiLtt1am Howitt. 
16mo. 7s. 

Trials of Strength: a Tale illustrative 
of Moral and Physical Courage. By Mrs. 
BarweE Lt, Author of ‘ Little Lessons,’’ 
&ec. 5s. 

The Castle of Falkenbourg, and other 
Tales, from the German. 3s. 

Ravencourt: a Dramatic Legend in 
three Acts, as performed at Wolverhamp- 
ton. By Henry W. Wynn. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Traditions of the Covenanters; or, 
Gleanings among the Mountains. By the 
Rev. Rosert Simpson. 3rd Series. 
18mo, 2s, 6d, 

Henry Vernon; or, the Little Anglo- 
Indian. 18mo. woodcuts. 1s. 


Literature and Language. 


Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, 
after the Text of Dindorf; with the va- 
rious Readings of Reiske and Bekker. 
With English Notes, for the use of 
Schools. By the Rev. Cuartzs T. 
Penrose, Head Master of the Grosvenor 
College, Bath. 12mo. 5s. 

Guide to Greek for Beginners; or, 
Initia Greeca: on the plan of the Initia 
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Latina. 
4s. 

The Works of Shakspere, Revised from 
the best Authorities: with a Memoir, and 
Essay on his Genius. By Barry Corn- 
wALt. Also, Annotations and Intro- 
ductory Remarks on the Plays, by many 
distinguished writers. Illustrated with 
engravings on wood from designs by 
Kenny Meadows. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. 
31, 38. 

The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Price. 6s. 

Cyclopedia of English Literature: con- 
sisting of a Series of Specimens of British 
Writers, in Prose and Verse, connected 
by an Historical and Critical Narrative. 
Edited by Ropert CHAMBERS. 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. Royal 8vo. 7s. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Gray 
and the Rey. Norton Nicholls, with other 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited by 
the Rev. Joun Mitrorp. 5s. 

The Original Preface to the History of 
Old and New Sarum, or Salisbury: with 
a Statement of the Circumstances con- 
nected with the Publication of that work. 
By Henry Harcuer. Byo. ls. 6d.; 
folio, 3s.: royal folio, Gs. 


By the Rev. WiLL1AM Cross. 


Law. 


Elementary Principles of the Laws of 
England. By Joun Gurtariz, Esq. 
Barrister. 8vo. 18s. 

Treatise on the Law of Coroner: with 
copious Precedents of Inquisitions, and 
Practical Forms of Proceedings. By 
“RicHArpD CLARKE SEWELL, of the Mid- 
dle Temple, Barrister at Law. Crown 
evo. 14s. 

The Act for Consolidating and Amend- 
ing the Laws relating to Attorneys and 
Solicitors, 6 & 7 Vic. c. 73: with an In- 
troduction, &c. By Ropert Maueuam. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Historical Law Tracts. 
THRupP. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


Lectures on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Physic, delivered at King’s Col- 
lege. By THomas Watson, M.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians. 
2 vols. 8vo. 34s. 

Series of Anatomical Sketches and 
Diagrams: with Descriptions and Refe- 
rences. By THomAs WorMALD and 
ANDREW MELVILLE M‘WHINNIE. 4to. 
26s. 

A New Memoir on the Nervous System. 
By Marsnaty Hatt, M.D. F.R.S. L. 
and E. &c. &c. to. 20s. 

Principles of Medicine: 


By Joun 


comprising 


General Pathology and Therapeutics, and 
a brief general view of Etiology, Nosology, 
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Semeiology, Diagnosis, and Prognosis. 
By Cuaries J. B. Wittiams, M.D. 
F.RS. 8vo. 12s. 

The Vital Statistics of Sheffield. By 
G. Catvert Hoiranp, Esq. M.D. 
8vo. 10s. 

Some Account of the Epidemic of 
Scarlatina, which prevailed in Dublin 
from 1834 to 1842 inclusive, with Obser- 
yations. By Henry KeEnnepy, one of 
the Medical Officers of St. Thomas’s Dis- 
pensary. Fep. 4s. 6d. 

Pathological and Philosophical Essay 
on Hereditary Diseases. By Jutius 
Henry Sreinavu, M.D. of the Royal 
Medical College, Berlin. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Wet Sheet : addressed to the Me- 
dical Men of England: Cases illustrative 
of the Powerful and Curative Effect of the 
Wet Sheet, with the External and In- 
ternal Application of Water. By SaMUEL 
WeEeEpING, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Treatise on Congestion and 
Inactivity of the Liver. By FrepErick 
J. MosGrove, Surgeon. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hints for Pedestrians: with Illustra- 
tions. Muscular Exercise is conducive 
to Longevity. By Mepicus. Square. 
ls. 6d. 

Phrenological Theory of the Treatment 
of Cririnals defended in a Letter to John 
Forbes, esq. M.D. By M. B. Sampson. 
8vo. 6d. 

London Physiological Journal; or, 
Monthly Record of Observations on Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, chiefly made by the aid of the Mi- 
croscope. Edited by S. J. GooprELLow, 
M.D. and Epwin J. Quexett, F.L.S. 
No. 1. 8vo. 1s. 


Science and Arts. 


Treatise on Mechanics. By S. D. 
Poisson. Translated from the French, 
and elucidated with Explanatory Notes 
by the Rev. H.H. Harte. 2 vols. 8vo. 
288. 

Elementary Instruction in Chemical 
Analysis. By Dr. C. Remecius Fre- 
SENIvs, Chemical Assistant in the Labo- 
ratory of the University of Giessen: with 
a Preface by Profesior Liebig: edited by 
J. Liroyp Buttock, Member of the 
Chemical Society. 8vo. 9s. 

Familiar Letters on Chemistry, and its 
relation to Commerce, Physiology, and 
Agriculture. By Justus Liesic. Edited 
by Joun Garpner, M.D. Member of 
the Chemical Society. 4s. 6d. 

Applied Chemistry, in Manufactures, 
Arts, and Domestic Economy. Edited 
by E. A. PARNELL. Part 1, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Treatise on Photography ; containing 
the latest Discoveries and Improvements 
appertaining to the Daguerreotype. By 
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N. P. Lerebours, Optician to the Obser- 
vatory, Paris, &c. Translated by J. 
Ecerton. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lectures on Polarised Light, delivered 
before the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, and in the Medical School 
of the London Hospital. By JonATHAN 
Pereira. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Arithmetic, designed for the use of 
Schools. By the Rev. J. W. Cotenso, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Rules chiefly deduced from Experiment 
for conducting the Practical Operations of 
a Siege. By C. W. Pastry, Major- 
General Royal Engineers, C.R. F.R.S. 
&c. Part 2, 7s. The work complete, 12s. 

Brand’s Tables of Chemical Equiva- 
lents, Weights, Measures, &c. 3s. 6d. 

On the Preservation of Documents from 
Fire: being the substance of a Paper read 
before the Liverpool Polytechnic Society. 
By SamveEt Woops, jun. 8vo. 6d. 


Natural History, &c. 


Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science : 
Animal Physiology. By W. B. Carpen- 
TER, M.D. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Some Remarks on Lancashire Farm- 
ing, and on various subjects connected 
with the Agriculture of the Country ; 
with a few Suggestions for remedying 
some of its Defects. By LAwRENCE 
RAWSTORNE, esq. 12mo. 4s. 

An Illustrated, Enlarged, and English 
Edition of Lamarck’s Species of Shells. 
The letter-press by Sinvanus Haney, 
B.A. Oxford. The illustrations by W. 
Woop, Author of “ The Index Entomo- 
logicus,’? &c. No. 1, 8vo. 58.3 royal 
8vo. 7s. (To be completed in six parts). 

Popular Flowers: their Cultivation, 
Propagation, and General Treatment in 
all Seasons: with Lists of Choice and 
Favourite Varieties, illustrated by coloured 
portraits, and 12 coloured plates, 6s. 6d. 

Arboriculture : a Paper read before the 
Geological and Polytechnic Society of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. By James 
HAMERTON, esq. 8vo. 2s. 


Architecture, &c. 


Weate’s Quarterly Papers on En- 
gineering. Part 1, roy. 4to. with 7 plates 
and 2 portraits, 7s. 

WEALE’s Quarterly Papers on Archi- 
tecture. Part 1, royal 4to. with 14 plates 
and 2 woodcuts, 7s. 

Designs for Sepulchral Monuments. 
By Cart Torrie, Architect andC.E. In 
Twenty Plates, engraved by Henry Adlard. 
Folio, 36s. 

Illustrations of Baptismal Fonts. Part 
- - 16 engravings and letter-press. 
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The Pue System: a letter to the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon of Craven. By the 
Rev. Witt1am Gititmor, M.A. Per- 
petual Curate of Illingworth. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Fine Arts. 


Gallery of Antiquities selected from the 
British Museum. By F. ARUNDALE, 
Architect, and J. Bonomi, Sculptor. 
With Descriptions by S. Bircu, Assistant 
to the Antiquarian Department at the 
British Museum, &c. Part 2, Egyptian 
Art. 4to. 2Cs. (completing Vol. I.) 

Baronial Halls, Picturesque Edifices, 
and Ancient Churches of England, drawn 
in Lithotint. By J. D. Harpine. Edited 
by S. C. Hatt, F.S.A. Part 1, 3 Plates, 
imperial 4to. 5s. 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, Se- 
venth Series—The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. Oblong 4to. 13 plates, 18s. 

The Science of Drawing simplified ; or, 
the Elements of Form demonstrated by 
Models. By B. Wateruovust Haw- 
Kins. 8vo. With a series of Models in a 
portable box. 42s. 

Photogenic Drawing made easy; a 
Manual of Photography, with Specimens. 
By N. Wuitrock. 8vo. 1s. 


Music. 


The Order of Chanting the Cathedral 
Service, with Notation of the Preces, 
Versicles, Responses, &c. &c. as pub- 
lished by Edward Low, Organist to 
Charles II. A.D. 1664, Edited by E. F. 
RimBavtt, Ph.D., F.S.A. &c. Square 
18mo. 5s. 

Congregational Psalmody for the Ser- 
vices of the Church of England ; arranged 
by Henry Hvueues, M.A. Perp. Curate 
of All Saints’, Gordon Square. 18mo. 
38.3; 24mo. Qs. 


Catechism of Music. By W. A. 
Worpswortnh. 18mo. 9d. 
Sports. 


The Book of Games; or, the School- 
boy’s Manual of Amusement, Instruction, 
and Health. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hoyle’s Games improved: with the 
Rules and Practice as admitted by the 
most fashionable establishments in the 
kingdom. By Erpran TREBOR, esq: 
32mo. 2s. 6d. 


In the Press. 


Anecdota Literaria: a collection of 
small poems (previously inedited) illus- 
trative of the Literature and History of 
England in the thirteenth century, and 
more particularly of the condition and 
manners of the different classes of Society. 
Edited from MSS. in the Libraries of 
London, Oxford, Paris, and Berne. By 
Tuomas Wricat, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. &e, 
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St. Patrick’s Purgatory, an Essay on 
the Medieval Legends of Purgatory and 
Paradise. By THomas Wricut, Esq. 
M.A. F.S.A. &c. 





SURTEES SOCIETY. 

At the ninth Anniversary Meeting held 
at Durham on the 28th Sept. Earl Fitz- 
William was elected President of this 
Society for the next three years, William 
Greenwell, esq. M.A. of Durham, and 
John Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. of 
London, Treasurers, and the Rev. James 
Raine, M.A. Secretary. Six new mem- 
bers were elected. ‘‘ The Correspondence 
of Robert Bowes, of Aske, Esquire, the 
Ambassador of Queen Elizabeth to the 
Court of Scotland,’ extending from 1577 
to 1583, is now ready for delivery as one 
of the works of the Society for the 
subscription of 1842; and will be followed 
by a Survey of Durham Cathedral, drawn 
up in 1593, by one who remembered it 
before the Dissolution. A coeval MS. of 
this interesting narrative has been found, 
differing materially from the copy printed 
by Davies of Kidwelly. ‘‘ The Epistolary 
Correspondence and other Papers of Dr. 
Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of York, in 
the time of Elizabeth and James, with an 
unpublished memoir of that prelate and 
his immediate descendants, by Dr. Andrew 
C. Ducarel,’’? has been for some time in 
the press, and will be completed with all 
possible despatch for the subscribers of 
1843 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

The following subjects are announced 
for the Prizes of the ensuing years : 

Theological Prize.—‘‘ The Contrast of 
Scripture-Prophecy with the Oracles and 
Divination of the Heathens.’’ 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes.— 
“The Justification of Man before God 
only by the Merits of Jesus Christ.’’ 

*¢ The Duties of Christianity incumbent 
on Individuals as Members of a private 
family.’’ 

Chancellor's Prizes, viz.—Latin Verse 
—Triumphi Pompa apud Romanos. 

English Essay—The principles and ob- 
jects of human Punishments. 

Latin Essay—Literarum humaniorum 
utilitas. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—Eng- 
lish verse—‘‘ The Battle of the Nile.” 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The bye-laws of the college, passed at 

a general meeting of the proprietors in 
May 1842, contain a regulation for the 
dual admission of alumni of the col- 
ge to a participation in its government. 
With this view, the Council are authorised 
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to constitute students of the college, who 
have graduated with honours at the Uni- 
versity of London, members of the cor- 
porate body, by conferring on them for 
life such shares as, in consequence of 
forfeiture, or of being ceded for the pur- 
pose by proprietors, they shall have the 
— of disposing of. The members to 

so constituted are to be styled ‘* Fex- 
LOWS OF THE COLLEGE,” and to enjoy the 
privileges possessed by other proprietors, 
especially the right of taking part in the 
election of the council, and eligibility to 
be themselves members of that body. 
Not more than one-third of the shares to 
be so disposed of in any one year are to 
be conferred on graduates in medicine, 
nor more than two-thirds among gradu- 
ates in arts and law. This law has lately 
been acted upon for the first time by the 
council, by the appointment of three Fel- 
lows, one for each faculty. The gentle- 
men who have received this distinction 
are John Richard Quain, of the Inner 
Temple, Bachelor of Laws ; John Taylor, 
Keppel-street, Doctor of Medicine; Ja- 
cob Waley, of Lincoln’s-Inn, Master of 
Arts. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


The Vice-Chancellor’s prizes for the 
best Greek ode, and best English poem 
on ‘‘ The Last of the Hoenstoffens,’’ have 
been both awarded to Thomas Bolland 
Langley, son of the Rev. John Langley, 
Wallingford, Berks. 





THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


The Queen has granted a new charter 
to this body, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Royal College of Surgeons of England,’’ 
by which a new body is created in the 
college—viz. Fellows, to consist of those 
who practise Surgery alone. Members 
will be admitted into the fellowship by 
examination, but not until the age of 25, 
instead of 21, at which age members are 
at present admitted. The Council to be 
elected by the Fellows from such of their 
own body who do not practise midwifery 
or pharmacy, and will retain their places 
in the Council only for a limited time. 
The Examiners will be elected by the 
Council from the Fellows. The order of 
members will remain as heretofore. 





The Rev. Mr. Wix, chaplain of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, has instituted 
an annual prize to be awarded to the 
writer of the best essay on Natural Theo- 
logy. This year the palm has been 
awarded to Mr. Henry Mitchell, of Cam- 
bridge. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN 
GREECE. 

Mr. George Finlay has communicated 
to the Athenzeum an account of the pro- 
gress of Archeological Research in 
Greece since the establishment of the 
German government. One object of his 
statement is to call the attention of the 
friends of Greek art in England to the 
importance of lending some aid towards 
furthering these researches, which, it will 
be seen from the following summary, 
have not been without important results 
both to art and literature. 

The artists and antiquaries at Athens, 
says Mr. Finlay, have had quite as great 
difficulties to encounter from the supine- 
ness and illiberality of the Greek govern- 
ment as the mercantile and agricultural 
classes; yet I venture to refer to the 
essays of Professor Ross, on various ques- 
tions of Greek topography,—to the splendid 
work on the Temple of Victory Apteros 
in the Acropolis of Athens, which he pub- 
lished in conjunction with the architects 
Hausen and Schaubert,—to the learned 
travels of Professor Ulrichs, in Boeotia 
and Phocis,—to the dissertation of the 
late General Gordon on the pass of Ther- 
mopyle, with his map,—to the large 
Greek map of the Hellenic kingdom, by 
the engineer Aldenhoven, and to the ex- 
tensive collection of unedited inscriptions, 
by Messrs. Rangavé and Pittakis, pub- 
lished periodically, under the title of the 
** Archaiological Journal,’»—to these 
works I refer as proofs of the services 
which the inhabitants of modern Athens 
have already rendered to the cause of 
ancient art and literature. I may men- 
tion as a proof of my own anxiety to aid 
the exertions of abler men and better 
scholars, a map of the northern part of 
Attica, and an essay printed at Athens in 
English, on the topography of Diacria 
and Oropia, as they have been adopted 
as authority for laying down that district 
in the new Topographisch-historischer 
Atlas of Greece and its colonies, by Kie- 
pert. 

There have been various efforts at differ- 
ent times to excite the attention of King 
Otho’s government to the importance of 
forming a society for the purpose of pur- 
suing a regular system of excavation. The 
first attempt was made by four strangers 
residing at Athens, as soon as it was 
known that the son of a monarch so de- 
voted to the cultivation of ancient art as 
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King Louis of Bavaria was elected sove- 
reign of Greece. The beautiful Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates, vulgarly called 
the Lantern of Demosthenes, was chosen, 
and the whole of this interesting building 
was laid open to public view, its base- 
ment having been previously concealed by 
an accumulation of earth to the depth of 
12 to 15 feet. The intention of the ex- 
cavators was to inculcate, by a practical 
illustration, the necessity of an excavation 
round most of the ancient buildings, in 
order to display, as far as possible, the 
peculiarities of their original sites. This 
excavation led to nothing further at the 
time, as the excavators were not allowed 
to extend their researches, and it excited 
the jealousy of the royal government, 
which has vermitted the little square 
formed round the monument of Lysicrates 
to be ruined, and almost filled with rub- 
bish, for the purpose, as it is maliciously 
asserted, of clearing it out again, and 
making such improvements as will give a 
specious claim to say the excavation is a 
government work. 

Some time after this first attempt, a 
second was made, and the foundation of 
an Archaiological Society was laid. Most 
of the Greeks of wealth at Athens sub- 
scribed, and it was determined to make a 
considerable excavation in the Acropolis, 
in order to greet King Otho on his first 
arrival at his future capital with matter 
to excite his enthusiasm. As Count Ar- 
mansperg, Mr. Maurer, and General Hei- 
deck, the members of the regency, were 
also to visit Athens for the first time in 
his Majesty’s company, it was expected 
that they would all join the Society as 
patrons and subscribers. Very liberal 
subscriptions were collected among the 
Greeks and Philhellenes; Mr. Gropius, 
the patriarch of Attic Archaiologists, was 
requested to select the ground to be 
examined, and Mr. Pittakis, the present 
conservator of antiquities in Greece, un- 
dertook to direct the operations of the 
workmen in person. The success of the 
undertaking was most encouraging, as 
might have been anticipated, under such 
able superintendence. Five portions of the 
frieze of the Parthenon were discovered, 
four of which are in an exquisite state of 
preservation ; one belongs to the assem- 
bly of the gods at the east end, and the 
others to the festal procession on the north 
side of the temple. Several other frag- 
ments of minor —_ were also found ; 
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but all the exertions of this Society met 
with no encouragement from the Regency, 
—indeed, quite the contrary. The govern- 
ment, however, was not allowed to rest, 
and at length Professor Ross was charged 
to make excavations in the Acropolis of 
Athens, in order to continue the re- 
searches commenced by the advice of Mr. 
Gropius. The results of these excava- 
tions were also of the greatest importance 
to the history of ancient art. The beau- 
tiful temple of Victory, at the entrance of 
the Acropolis, was found to have been 
thrown down without its materials having 
been destroyed, and almost every stone of 
the building, with the exception of the 
portion of the frieze in the British Mu- 
seum, was discovered. The restoration of 
this elegant little treasure of Grecian art 
was almost completed when Professor 
Ross was removed from his office of con- 
servator of antiquities, and Mr. Pittakis 
appointed in his place. From that day 
to this, the temple remains incomplete, in 
consequence of the jealousy which, in 
Greece, invariably induces every new 
official to adopt a totally opposite line of 
conduct from that pursued by his prede- 
cessor. One of the most valuable dis- 
coveries was an exquisite figure of a 
winged Victory tying on her sandal to fly 
forth in attendance on the armies of the 
republic, which formed the last ina series 
of winged figures disposed in front of the 
temple, as a substitute for a balustrade. 
Many portions of the other figures have 
likewise been found ; but all is left hud- 
dled together in a dusty magazine, or ex- 
posed carelessly in the ruined temple. 

As soon as the Bavarian Regency awoke 
from its lethargy, it was seized with a 
fever for excavation. But as the object 
of this activity was only to supply a pre- 
text for a series of articles in the German 
newspapers, by which it was thought glory 
and popularity would be gained in Europe, 
these excavations were without any im-~- 
portant results. Some ground was, how- 
ever, turned over at Olympia, at Tegea, at 
Sparta, at Megalopolis, at Tenea, near Co- 
rinth, at Thera, at Anaphé, and at Delos. 

In 1837 an Archaiological Society was 
formed by the Greeks themselves, which 
has rendered great service to art and lite- 
rature, and its affairs have been conducted 
in the most popular and prudent manner. 
One general meeting has been held an- 
nually in the Parthenon, in the open air, 
and all the world has been free to attend. 

The excavations already made have been 
very successful, and reflect great credit on 
the committee of management. The en- 
trance to the Acropolis has been cleared, 
and all the ruins and rubbish which en- 
cumbered the centre of the propyleum 
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have been removed. All the modern 
buildings have been taken down which 
blocked up the northern wing, and the 
pinakotheke is now completely laid open. 
A considerable portion of the cella of the 
Erechtheium has been re-constructed, by 
replacing the ancient blocks which had 
fallen, and a sixth caryatide has been 
found, so that the little portico might be 
restored, except for the one in the British 
Museum. 

But the most important labour of the 
Society is the clearing the basement of 
the Parthenon, and the restoration of 
those parts of the building which were 
uninjured, to the original places. The 
northern side has been completely cleared 
from the earth and rubbish which covered 
the fragments of the temple, which now 
remain exposed to view in ruined majesty. 
A well preserved metope, three more 
pieces of the frieze, and several fragments 
of sculpture from different parts of the 
temple have been found—amongst the 
rest a colossal owl, about whose position 
the Athenian antiquaries have expressed 
a multitude of opinions. The old mosque 
in the centre of the Parthenon has dis- 
appeared, but it was not removed until 
the fall of its portico warned the conser- 
vator of antiquities to remove all the frag- 
ments of sculpture it contained, and de- 
stroy it, lest it should destroy something 
valuable, by the fall of its heavy dome. 
The centre of the Parthenon would have 
presented a very meagre appearance after 
the removal of the mosque, and even the 
general appearance of the Acropolis would 
have lost something of its picturesque 
beauty, had nothing been done to enable 
the eye to connect the two masses of 
building which formed the eastern and 
western fronts, and which were left almost 
entirely unconnected by the explosion of 
the Turkish powder magazine, during the 
last siege of Athens by the Venetians. 
Several columns in this interval have been 
almost restored from the fragments found 
merely overturned by the explosion ; 34 
drums of columns on the northern side 
have been replaced in their original posi- 
tions, and 12 on the south side. Part of 
the wall of the cella, and several of the 
large marble flags of the pavement, have 
likewise been replaced. 

These excavations have not been made 
on the principle adopted by Klenze, the 
celebrated Bavarian architect, who visited 
Greece in 1834, in order to propose a plan 
for the restoration of the Parthenon, and 
choose a site for the palace of King Otho. 
He seems to have been equally unfor- 
tunate in his opinions on both subjects. 

The Society adopted a very different 
principle, as they considered the plan of 
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Mr. Klenze implied a re-making, not a 
restoration, of the Parthenon. No piece 
of marble has been replaced, unless in the 
position it occupied before the explosion 
removed it. The Athenian antiquaries 
consider that it will be time enough to 
discuss the question, how far restoration 
ought to be carried, when all the frag- 
ments in the Acropolis still prostrate have 
been reinstated in their original positions. 

Numerous interesting discoveries have 
likewise been made. Part of a sculptured 
frieze of black Eleusinian marble belonging 
to the Erechtheium was found near that 
building. An excavation behind the pro- 
pyleeum has exposed to view a beautiful 
specimen of a building destroyed to make 
way for the magnificent gateway to the 
Acropolis, built by Pericles. Many of 
the sites of temples and monuments men- 
tioned by Pausanias have been ascer- 
tained, and the inscription on the Trojan 
horse has been found on a vase in the po- 
sition he mentions that he readit. Much, 
it is to be hoped, will be found, when it is 
in the power of the Society to clear out 
the southern side of the Parthenon, as 
they have done the northern. Only about 
the half of the metopes of this side are in 
the British Museum, and one is in the 
Museum of the Louvre, so that there 
seems every probability that many may be 
found covered with the rubbish, which, 
from the lowness of the level of the soil 
on this side, has accumulated in a greater 
degree than on the north. 

In the town, a considerable space has 
been cleared out round the tower of An- 
dronicus Kyrrhestes, or the Temple of the 
Winds, as it was formerly called. In 
common conversation it is now called 
the Temple of Eolus, and forms an ap- 
propriate termination to one of the new 
streets, of course Eolus Street. An ex- 
cavation was also made by the Society 
in the Theatre of Bacchus, and near it 
a curious statue of Silenus, with a young 
Bacchus sitting on his shoulder, and hold- 
ing a mask in his hand, was found. 

The Archaiological Society could not 
have accomplished as much as it has 
already executed, had it not received 
several donations from Western Europe ; 
and its labours would have been inter- 
rupted last year if his Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands had not sent a dona- 
tion of 300 drachmas, A request was 
lately transmitted to Mr. Bracebridge, 
who has been a liberal promoter of the 
cause of education in Greece, to attempt 
the formation of a society, or the estab- 
lishment of a branch of the Athenian 
Archaiological Society in London ; but, 
from no official authority to act having 
been forwarded by the committee of 
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management, this was found to be dif- 
ficult. The state of the Athenian Society 
was, however, communicated to Colonel 
Leake, who, with his usual promptness 
and liberality in aiding the cause of 
Greece, immediately sent the Society a 
subscription of 500 drs. (18/.) 

It must be observed that the archaio- 
logical commission, charged with the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Ephemeris Archeolo- 
giké,” in which the ancient inscriptions 
are printed, is not a part of this Society. 
It consists of persons employed by go- 
vernment, though several members of the 
commission have been elected also mem- 
bers of the committee of management of 
the Society, from possessing the requisite 
qualification for the office in the highest 
degree. All members of the Archaiolo- 
gical Society are, however, entitled to 
receive the journal of the commission at 
a moderate price. 

Mr. Finlay proceeds to recapitulate the 
most remarkable discoveries which have 
been made in the Greek provinces. An 
excavation made by the late General Gor- 
don at the Hereeum, near Argos, brought 
to light two interesting fragments—a por- 
tion of a marble peacock and a large frag- 
ment of a prefix of terra cotta, painted 
as a peacock’s tail. Several trifles in 
terra cotta and bronzes were likewise 
found, and an extended excavation at this 
place would probably yield important re- 
sults. At Delphi several fragments of 
the great temple, which it was supposed 
had entirely disappeared, were accidentally 
discovered; a small temple was also found, 
and the late Professor Miller made an 
excavation into the ancient treasury un- 
der the cella of the great temple. 

A considerable collection of ancient 
statues from all parts of Greece has been 
assembled in the temple of Theseus, se- 
veral of them belonging to the first school 
of art, and rendering this little museum 
of great interest to antiquaries, and worthy 
of a visit from all admirers of classic 
sculpture. 

One of the most curious monuments in 
the collection is the figure of a warrior in 
low relief, rather above the natural size, 
and executed with a degree of stiffness, 
which shows far more affinity to the style 
of the Egina marbles than to the Attic 
school of Phidias. Its antiquity, and the 
visible traces of the painting with which 
it was adorned, give it great value. This 
curious piece of sculpture was found at a 
place called called Velanideza, on the 
coast of Attica, two or three miles to the 
south of Araphen (Rafina), between Halse 
and Prasise, in the year 1839. An an- 
cient demos existed in this plain, and near 
it there were forty or fifty unopened tu- 
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muli, which had excited the attention of 
several antiquaries. It is supposed that 
many of the vases offered to travellers for 
sale, in 1839, were from Velanideza. 





OPENING OF THE ROMAN TUMULI AT 
ROUGHAM. 

The excavations on the estate of P. 
Bennet, Esq. at Rougham in Suffolk, of 
which we have already given some account 
in p. 190, have been pursued, and Pro- 
fessor Henslow has communicated so 
agreeable a narrative thereof to the Bury 
Post, that we shall take leave to transfer it 
nearly entire to our pages. 

The barrow explored on this occasion 
covered a space 32 feet in diameter, but 
was of low elevation, not being raised 
more than six feet above the general level 
of the soil. When I arrived at the spot, 
the workmen had already dug a trench 
about four feet wide, directly through the 
middle of the barrow, and nearly down 
to a level with the surface of the field. 
This trench ranged nearly north-east and 
south-west, its direction being a little 
more than this to the east and west. Up- 
on digging a little deeper, about the middle 
part of the trench, we struck upon some 
masonry, and, on clearing away the soil, 
we laid bare a sort of low dome covered 
with a thin layer of mortar, and not very 
unlike the top of a cottager’s oven, but of 
larger dimensions and flatter. The mortar 
was spread over a layer of pounded brick 
about one inch and a half thick, which 
had been reduced to a coarse powder, 
intermixed with small fragments. Under 
this was a layer of light brown loamy clay, 
which was probably some of the very 
brick earth from which the bricks had 
been fabricated. The three layers to- 
gether averaged about two anda half or 
three inches in thickness, and formed 
a crust which had been spread over an 
irregular layer of broken tiles and bricks, 
which lay confusedly piled round the sides 
and over the top of a regular piece of 
masonry within them. Had time per- 
mitted, we might have levelled the barrow, 
or at least have dug fairly round the 
brickwork, and thus have exposed it 
entirely, before we proceeded to examine 
the contents ; but, the public having been 
invited to attend by three o’clock, it be- 
came impossible for us to proceed other- 
wise than by immediately penetrating from 
above. The result of this part of the in. 
vestigation was the discovery of a chamber 
of brick-work, covered by broad tiles 
seventeen inches long, twelve broad, and 
two thick. The general character of* the 
masonry was the same as that which is 
described in the Archeologia, vol. xxv., 
and figured at plate 3, by the late excellent 


antiquary, and greatly regretted John 
Gage Rokewode, Esq., in his first paper 
on the Barrows at Bartlow. The floor of 
the chamber was two feet two and a half 
inches from north-east to south-west, 
extending (singularly enough) in the very 
direction of the trench which crossed the 
barrow: and it was two feet one inch 


-from north-west to south-east; so that it 


was nearly square. The walls were com- 
posed of five courses of brick-work 
cemented by rather thick layers of mortar. 
The roof was formed by four ranges of 
tiles laid horizontally, so that each range 
lapped over and projected on every side 
by about one and a half to two inches more 
inwardly than the one beneath it, until 
the opening was finally closed by two 
narrow strips of tile, filling in the space 
left in the last range. The height of the 
chamber from the floor to the top was 
two feet three inches. The whole was 
covered by an additional layer of four 
broad tiles; and a bed of mortar and 
clay between each layer had received the 
impressions from the tiles above it in 
a manner which at first conveyed a notion 
that they had been painted. There may 
be some trifling inaccuracies in this ac- 
count of the masonry, owing to the some- 
what hurried character of our proceedings ; 
but the main facts are stated as I noted 
them on the spot. 

On removing one of the smaller tiles in 
the upper range, I had the satisfaction of 
peeping into a chamber, with its furniture 
as beautifully arranged as that in the one 
described by Mr. Rokewode: with the 
unlucky exception, that a large glass vase, 
owing to the joint effects of time and cor- 
ruption, had fallen to pieces, and its frag- 
ments were now lying towards the north 
corner, in a confused heap, intermixed 
with the burnt human bones it had 
contained. Upon the heap was lying a 
beautiful glass lachrymatory, slightly in- 
jured in its projecting rim. Everything 
else was entire, and eight pieces of pottery 
appeared still to retain the very positions 
in which they had been placed by the 
sorrowing friends and attendants of the 
deceased, 16 or 17 centuries before. 

Let your readers now, in imagination, 
refer back to that remote period, and 
fancy they see the brick chamber just pre- 
pared, and probably projecting at least 
two or three courses above the surface of 
the soil, or possibly entirely built above 
ground. The funeral pyre is extinguished. 
The few fragments of burnt skull, back- 
bone, and some of the other larger bones, 
which have partially resisted the intense 
violence of the flames, have been col- 
lected by the attendants, and carefully 
deposited in a large glass vase; which 
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happens, in this case, to be remarkably 
thin. This vase has a wide-lipped mouth, 
five inches in diameter, and is furnished 
with two broad ribbon-shaped handles. 
The few cherished remains of mortality, 
which the fire has spared, are brought in 
this vase before the assembled friends and 
dependants of the deceased, who weep 
over them, and drop into the vase the 
glass lachrymatory, filled probably with 
some very precious ointment, rather than 
with their actual tears. They forget not 
to add the fee to be exacted by the stern 
ferryman of the Styx, in the shape of a 
coin, which antiquaries would now call, 
‘* of second brass.’’ Whether this proved 
to be over-pay upon the present occasion 
I pretend not to say; but I found, upon 
searching among the bones, a certain 
amount of change in lieu of the good brass 
piece which the careful and conscientious 
relatives had undoubtedly deposited with 
them. This change I find consists en- 
tirely of a black mass (probably either the 
grey sulphuret or the black oxide of cop- 
per) coated by the green carbonate of cop- 
per. After trying to make out something 
from this defaced remnant, first by help of 
a little acid, and then by boring into it 
with the point of a knife, I have ascer- 
tained that there is nota single particle of 
sound metal left, and no hope of finding 
out whose coinage it was. A little piece 
of bone has become firmly cemented to it. 
The relatives and attendants, having ex- 
pressed their sorrow in the manner which 
men without hupe were once wont to do, 
next marshal themselves into order, and 
advance towards the little chamber pre- 
pared for the long sojourn of those relics 
which we have at length Cisentombed, 
The glass vase is deposited towards the 
north corner; libations are poured into 
the chamber—some, perhaps, upon the 
bones—some upon the floor—other offer - 
ings are deposited there. I have noted 
the relative position of the several vessels 
which contained these various offerings— 
vessels which had either been fabricated 
expressly for similar occasions, or else 
such as, having become sacred by the use 
to which they had now been put, could 
not decently be appropriated afterwards 
to any less worthy purpose, and were 
therefore left behind in the tomb. 
Perhaps a little stretch of imagination 
may be excused in one who has no pre- 
tensions to be considered an accurate 
informant on such subjects, if I shall de- 
scribe the precise order in which I fancy 
(from what I saw) the several earthen- 
ware vessels must have been deposited. 
First advances some one with a small jar 
about three inches in height, resembling 
a pickle-jar with a large mouth, and 
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slightly bulging in the middle. Whatever 
were the contents of this jar, the bearer, 
standing towards the south corner of the 
chamber, now pours them out, and leaves 
the vessel resting on its side, close to the 
glass vase, with the mouth towards the 
north. Another of the company, holding 
a similar jar (which happens to be a mere 
trifle larger) repeats the same process, 
and leaves this vessel also with its mouth 
to the north, and lying a little to the 
south-east of the last. The next person 
bears a jug or pitcher of considerable di- 
mensions, nine inches deep, bellying out 
below, with a contracted narrow neck, 
having a rim, and a small but rather 
broad handle. The contents of this may 
be wine, or oil, or milk, or some mixture 
of these, which is next poured out, and 
the pitcher is left a little to the south of 
the last, not resting on its base, but 
slightly inclined upon its side, with its 
mouth also directed towards the north, 
just as we might suppose a person would 
have left it who had to stoop over the 
wall from the south, in order to deposit it 
from his hand upon the floor. I believe 
the contents of this pitcher* to have been 
poured out as a libation, notwithstanding 
that we found it as full of pure, limpid, 
tasteless water as it could well be, con- 
sistently with the inclined position in 
which it lay ; because I think this water 
must have been gradually accumulated, 
and, as it were, been distilled, into the 
vessel, owing to the long course of alter- 
nating periodical changes of temperature 
which must have penetrated into its dark 
abode, causing moisture from the super- 
incumbent earth to saturate the air in 
the chamber to different degrees at dif- 
ferent times. Faraday has named such a 
cause as not unlikely to have operated, 
under similar circumstances, at the Bart- 
low barrows, and I think there are 
reasons for considering such a conjec- 
ture to be particularly applicable to the 
present example, as will soon be shown. 
As we must admit that the effects of con- 
densation at one time would be coun- 
teracted (to some extent at least, if not 
entirely) by evaporation at another, we 
may conceive how the former effect would 
be peculiarly favoured by narrow-necked 
bottles beyond the latter. Thus it is that 
meteorologists secure themselves against 
error in calculating the amount of rain 
which may have fallen by giving their rain- 
gauges narrow necks. When once our 





* The vessel was not a pitcher, but a 
bottle of the usual Roman form. This will 
satisfactorily explain the professor’s sug- 
gestion concerning the mode ia which it 
became filled with liquid, 
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narrow-necked libation jug had been filled, 
it might occasionally waste a little, but 
would soon again be replenished and 
overflow. 
The next of the depositors in our pro- 
cession bears a jug of the same descrip- 
tion and form as the last mentioned, only 
of considerably smaller dimensions, being 
not more than six inches high. Having 
emptied it, he places it immediately 
behind the other: that is to say, a little 
to the south-west of it. This jug or 
oo was perfectly empty when I raised, 
it; and, as it may very reasonably be 
thought necessary for me to show cause 
why it was not found full of water like 
the last, I shall readily do so. The de- 
positor had been so careful that its con- 
tents should be thoroughly drained out of 
it, that he had left it standing with its 
mouth downwards. I think we cannot ad- 
mit that it had, by any mysterious opera- 
tion, been made to take a half somerset,’ 
and so to rest in a directly reverse posi- 
tion from that in which it had been origi- 
nally placed in the chamber. This posi- 
tion then was sufficiently unfavourable for 
allowing any accumulation of water to 
take place in the jug, but it is one which 
may be considered not a little important 
to our argument in support of the notion 
that the contents of the other jug had also 
been poured out before it was left in the 
oblique position in which we found it. 
The next who advances bears an earthen 
plate or patera, and places it immediately 
to the south of the last jug, nearly in the 
south angle of the chamber. What this 
ys contained may be difficult to decide, 
ut there were two small fragments of or- 
namented bone lying in it, and a few frag- 
ments of carbonaceous matter. Either 
the same person (as I incline to suppose), 
or some one else, then deposits a vessel, 
called a simpulum,* shaped like a large tea- 
cup without a handle, or still more like 
our coarse earthenware porringers. Whe- 
ther from there not being sufficient room 
left between the patera and the wall, or, 
as I conjecture, with the intention of al- 
lowing the contents of this vessel also to 
drain out of it, it is tilted with one part of 
the base resting against the south-west 
wall, placed immediately to the west of 
the patera. Some one with another pa- 
tera advances and places it in the open 
Space towards the west corner; and the 





* The term simpulum may be very du- 
biously applied to a cup of this descrip- 
tion; a Roman wine cup. Thesimpulum 
was probably the vessel which contained 
the wine or precious liquid, and is said to 
be so called ‘‘a sumendo quod eo vinum 
sumpserunt minutatim.’’ This is the defi- 
nition of Varro cited by our lexicographers, 
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same person or another also places ano- 
ther simpulum to the west of it, and he 
also tilts it against the wall exactly as had 
been done in the former case. 

From a consideration then of what I 
saw and noted on the spot, it now ap- 
pears to me exceedingly probable that 
these depositors had proceeded to the 
tomb in couples ; the first two with their 
little jars, the next two with the jugs, the 
two following with their patere and the 
simpula upon them. It should seem also 
that they approached from the south, at 
least that they stood to the south of the 
chamber, poured out their offerings, and 
deposited their vessels in succession, until 
the space lying between the glass vase in 
the north angle, and the opposite angle in 
the south, was fully occupied ; and thus 
the last depositor was obliged to place his 
two vessels more to the west. There 
were a few lumps of carbonaceous matter, 
and a piece or two of iron in the east 
corner, possibly the remains of some 
wooden box or vessel, like those noticed 
by Mr. Rokewode ; or possibly they are 
indications of some persons in the pro- 
cession having borne and deposited sprigs 
of some plant—such as myrtle, when it 
could be had; or box (as I have seen it 
perfectly preserved at Bartlow, and from 
Chesterford), or oak, when no nearer ap- 
proximation to an evergreen could be ob- 
tained. 

But the tomb must not yet be closed, 
before the careful director of the funeral 
ceremonies has seen the lighted lamp 
placed in it. Modern science now teaches 
us how shortly it must have consumed 
whatever of oxygen there might have been 
in the narrow precincts it has so long oc- 
cupied, and how soon it must have begun 
to smoke out its unsavoury odours, now 
no longer disgusting to the individual 
whose spirit it was intended to lighten on 
his fancied descent to Hades. An iron 
rod ten inches in length had been already 
driven firmly into the south-west wall, 
between the two uppermost courses of 
bricks, and not far from the south corner. 
This was directed so as to stretch out 
toward the centre of the chamber, and 
from its extremity another iron rod five 
inches long is depending vertically, and 
to the bottom of this is attached an open 
iron lamp, of rather small dimensions, 
with its lip towards the north.* This lamp 
still contains a lump of carbonaceous 
matter, which has evidently once been an 
element of the wick. The iron has be- 
come so much rusted into one continuous 
mass, that a hasty examination has not 
been sufficient to enable me to say how the 





* Both rods were twisted ornamentally 
like a British torques. 
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several parts of this apparatus were con- 
nected together. A similar excuse must 
plead for any possible error in my not hav- 
ing correctly decyphered the names or 
symbols of the worthy potters who have 
stamped them on the several patere and 
simpula of hard red smooth earthenware, 
of whose manufacture they were doubtless 
deservedly proud. In my present igno- 
rance, then, I can only say that these 
legends appeared to me to read as follows 
(Ist) VVIII; (2d) MICCIO. I.; (3rd) 
ALBVCI; (4th) ILLIOMPIA. 

You alluded some little time ago to 
certain remains which had been found in 
another barrow near the one which was 
opened yesterday. Alas, for the ignorance 
or the cupidity of the workmen who broka 
into it! A large iron lamp ; a very large 
and solid glass jar, well filled with bones ; 
and some remarkable hollow bricks with 
holes, were all that Mr. Bennet was able 
to rescue. 





To the above we can add, that a few 
days subsequent to the operations de- 
scribed by Professor Henslow, we had the 
opportunity of visiting the spot, and by 
the hospitality and courtesy of P. Bennet, 
esq. the gratification of viewing the dif- 
ferent articles found in the tumuli, which 
have been described with interesting 
minuteness by Professor Henslow. The 
potters’ marks impressed on the paterse of 
fine red ware might be read Miccro F. i. e. 
FECIT, and ALsuct, contractedly for ‘*AL- 
BUCI MANU,” or ‘‘ EX OFFICINA ALBUCI:” 
the other legends are at present very un- 
certain. Rougham is a beautiful sylvan 
hamlet lying a short distance south of the 
high road from Bury St Edmund’s to 
Ipswich, through Woolpit. The Roman 
tumuli at Rougham are four in number, 
and are close to the eastern side of a 
country lane, the direction of which is 
nearly north and south. I need not point 
out how precisely with the Roman custom 
of placing tombs such a way-side locality 
corresponds. The lane itself is therefore 
a vestige of Roman occupation, yet a 
mere vicinal or rural communication with 
greater lines of Roman way which traverse 
the Icenian district. Indications of Ro- 
man occupation about Bury are very nu- 
merous and decided; the Icenian territory 
had been probably colonized in the earliest 
periods of Roman domination in Britain. 
Vestiges of a camp are spoken of at Cock- 
field, and of extensive earth works at 
Woolpit. The northernmost of the four 
tumuli at Rougham is distinguished as 
Easlow or Eastlow Hill. The country 
people give the word a broad accent, and 
call it Aise-low. The word dow enters 
into composition of many of our Anglo- 
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Saxon names of places distinguished by 
Roman barrows, as Bartlow, Limlow, 
Blacklow, &c.* The larger tumulus rises 
about twelve feet above the surface of the 
natural soil, and is about 100 feet in 
diameter; some 25 years since a small 
portion of its west side was cut away, and 
the tradition of the country is that several 
human bones, a sword, and a spur were 
then found; such statements are generally 
substantially if not circumstantially cor- 
rect. This tumulus is now overgrown with 
hazle and hawthorn bushes. The next 
tumulus southward of what I shall call the 
East-low was opened in July (as described 
in p. 190): it contained, in a chamber of 
brick, a noble square cinerary urn of 
greenish glass with reeded handle, the 
calcined ashes of a corpse, and an iron 
lamp, with an ornamental projection at 
the back of the light, shaped somewhat 
like a fig leaf; this lamp or cresset de- 
pended from two iron rods linked to- 
gether, one of which had been driven into 
the wall, and formed a right-angle with 
the second iron rod; the lamp itself was 
doubtless of polished steel, of which the 
metallic splendour reflected the rays of 
light. The third tumulus was that ex- 
plored by Mr. Henslow; we found it to 
be 50 feet in diameter, and five feet high ; 
the sepulchral chamber which it covered 
contained a cinerary urn of amphora form, 
and of very thin glass, and other numerous 
articles deposited with its sacred contents, 
Mr. Henslow, we think rightly, concludes 
that the contents of the vessels had been 
poured out in libation; nothing, indeed, 
can be more consonant with the practice 
of the ancients than these infusions. 


“* Postquam collapsi cineres et flamma 


quievit, 

Reliquias vino et bibulam lavere fayillam, 
Ossaque lecta cado texit Ss 

The sides of the cinerary urn of Mr. 
Henslow’s excavation gave testimony of 
the former presence of rich liquids. The 
narrow house at Rougham, consecrated 
with its contents to the Manes, was 
after such libations closed—not, it ap- 
pears, for ever, — and crowned ‘ in- 
genti mole,” with that enduring heap of 
soil and green sward which still pointed, 
through the obliviscity of sixteen hundred 
centuries, to a Roman grave! What 
might the ghost of the defunct feel, could 
he be conscious that his calcined ashes 
were to be called up within a few days, to 
give their aid to a charitable collection at 
a fashionable bazaar.t Hamlet’s reflec- 








* Low, Saxon pleap, a hillock or mound. 
+ The contents of the Tumulus at 
Rougham have, since we made the above 
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tions on the ashes of ‘‘ imperial Ceesar,”’ 
were more deeply drawn than ‘“‘the many”’ 
might imagine. 

The articles in the tombs at Rougham 
bore strong resemblance to those disco. 
vered at the Bartlow Hills, by the then 
Mr. Gage, the laterespected director of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The pottery we 
did not think quite so old as that of Bart- 
low. We suggested when at Rougham that 
these tumuli were family sepulchres, and 
that a Roman dwelling could not be far 
off. The next morning, in a field, occu- 
pied by Mr. Levett, about two hundred 
and fifty yards south east of the tumuli, 
the plough struck on some vestiges of 
buildings. About the middle of the field 
we ourselves observed the plain remains 
of a Roman floor, constructed of a stra- 
tum of pounded tile and mortar, and 
a stratum of fine white calcareous stucco 
on the surface. I should add in con- 
clusion, that the fourth tumulus was 
opened ; it had probably been before dis- 
turbed; in it were. found numerous 
fragments of urns, their external sur- 
faces coloured black, and retaining many 
portions of calcined human bone. 

A. J. K. 





CONSTRUCTION OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

At the monthly meeting of the Egyp- 
tian Society, held at Cairo on the 28th of 
July, Dr. Lepsius gave some account of 
the researches made by the Prussian Ex- 
pedition, and afterwards offeredsome highly 
interesting observations on the mode of 
constructing the Pyramids. Having enu- 
merated the many theories that had been 
advanced concerning the objects and the 
construction of these vast monuments, he 
stated that he considered the fact estab- 
lished, that their object was simply to 
mark the places of tombs, and he then 
proceeded to explain to the meeting the 
manner in which they were constructed, 
shewing, as the father of history has re- 
corded, that the growth and ultimate 
casing of those remarkable structures was 
from the top downwards. It being a 
custom connected with the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians to prepare during life 
an appropriate and solid abode for the 
dead,—which in the case of the sovereign 
was a work of vast dimensions,—it be- 
came necessary so to conduct it that it 





notes, been exhibited, arranged in a model 
of the tomb, at the Bazaar, during the fair 
at Bury St. Edmund’s. An interesting 
pamphlet and lithographic drawing by 
Professor Henslow accompanied the dis- 
play of these relics. The profits of the 
exhibition and the book have been de- 
voted to the Suffolk General Hospital. 
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might be periodically enlarged, and at the 
same time (taking into consideration the 
uncertainty of life) that there should be a 
reasonable hope of terminating it in the 
prescribed form during that period. At 
Thebes, Biban Elmolik, where the tombs 
consist of chambers excavated in the rock, 
this custom of preparing and enlarging 
the royal sepulchre during the reign of 
the sovereign is clearly exhibited, for it 
has been satisfactorily ascertained that 
those royal sepulchres which contain the 
greater number of chambers belong to 
Pharaohs of whom it is known, from 
history and other evidences, that they en- 
joyed long and prosperous reigns. 

This double purpose was, in the case of 
the Pyramids, accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner. A building, in the form of 
three or more steps, or, more accurately 
speaking, of three or more truncated 
pyramids placed on each other (the upper 
one being the smallest), was first of all 
built over the excavation or chamber des- 
tined to receive the royal mummy. This 
nucleus of the future pyramid, and afford- 
ing convenient spaces or terraces for ma- 
chinery and scaffolding, was gradually en- 
larged by, first of all, raising the upper 
step, then the next to the original level of 
the upper one, and the last to the height 
of the second, round the base of which a 
similar terrace was constructed. Thus 
during all stages of the work the pyra- 
midal form was preserved ; and there re- 
mained only, to complete the monument 
in the prescribed form, the filling up of 
the intervals between the steps, and the 
casing of the whole with fine stone; for 
which last operation, it may be presumed, 
the stones were prepared during the pro- 
gress of the work. ‘ 

To explain a mode of building appa- 
rently so contrary to sound masonry, we 
must suppose a chamber a for the tomb, 
in or under the small pyramid B B B, 





built over it: by filling up the angles of 
the steps, and adding the fine smooth 
casing stone, this small pyramid would be 
completed ; but if it were desired to en- 
large the work, instead of filling up the 
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angles to prepare for the casing, another 
step, of the same height and depth as the 
first, being added to each step of the first 
mentioned pyramid, the outline touching 
the exterior angles of these steps, ¢ ¢ c, 
&c. would be parallel to the outline of 
the first pyramid; and so on, by con- 
tinually adding steps of the same section, 
the pyramid would be increased to any 
size. The foregoing sketch thus shows 
five pyramids, one within the other. Dr. 
Lepsius stated that he was indebted to 
Mr. J. Wild, architect, for this suggestion ; 
and it agrees with and explains the ac- 
count given by Herodotus, who states 
that machines were placed upon the steps, 
and the stones raised from one step to 
another, 

The great pyramids of Gizeh are (in 
comparison with many others) in a good 
state of preservation. From the largest, 
little besides the casing stones have been 
removed. In the second pyramid a part 
of the casing yet remains. In these it is 
impossible to see the interior construction 
of the stone work. But some of the small 
ruined pyramids at Gizeh consist of several 
steps, each of several courses of stone- 
work in height, instead of the usual form 
of four sides regularly converging to an 
apex; and in the more ruined parts of 
these pyramids it is seen that the steps 
are formed by walls built against each 
other, as shown by the dotted lines in the 
following sketch. 








The masonry of the pyramids of Abousir 
and Saccara is very inferior to that of the 
pyramids of Gizeh—in all of these the 
step construction is clearly seen, and also 
that the steps are separate walls built 
against each other. The pyramid at 
Merdoon, again, exhibits this mode of 
construction. In its present form it 
rather resembles a huge square tower, the 
walls of which are slightly inclined, than 
a pyramid: the outer layers having been 
mostly removed, the core or central part 
is left standing alone. In short, in the 
examination of a great number of pyramids, 
from Gizeh to the Fayoom, the same 
mode of construction was found. 

The doctor further explained, in con- 
firmation of his views, the remarkable 
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pyramid of Dashour. This pyramid is 
distinguished from all the other monu- 
ments of its class by a more rapid incli- 
nation of its sides from about half its 
height ; which affords an example, as the 
doctor presumes, of the premature de- 
mise of the sovereign, which he supposes 
to have taken ‘place when the pyramid 
had been finished down to the line A, 
where this more rapid inclination com- 
mences, and that it was afterwards com- 
pleted in its present form by his succes- 
sor, saving, by the deflection of the sides, 
more than half the amount of labour and 
material it would have cost had the origi- 
nal design been carried out. 3 

It will be seen, from the accompanying 
drawing of the pyramid in question, that 


B 





if, contrary to the direct statement of He- 
rodotus, and the evidence afforded by the 
pyramids of Saccara, Meydoun, and 
others, we were to suppose the lower half 
of this pyramid the first part completed, 
and, consequently, that it had been in- 
tended to continue it in the same incli- 
nation to the apex B, not only would it 
differ considerably in its proportions from 
the other pyramids in its vicinity, but all 
the constructional advantages afforded by 
the steps must also be relinquished. 





HISTORICAL SECTION OF THE FRENCH 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 


We have been favoured by Dr. Bromet 
with the following list of the Questions 
submitted to the Historical Section of the 
Scientific Congress of France, held this 
year at Angers, where, he says, although 
so easily accessible from England, he was 
surprised to find himself the only “‘ assist- 
ing’’ Englishman; and agreeing with 
him in opinion that they may tend to 
illustrate the history of our early Plan- 
tagenet Kings, and serve possibly as a 
model for the promotion of provincial his- 
torical inquiry in our literary societies, 
schools, and universities, we are glad to 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to pub- 
lish them, together his statement of 

3 
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the discussions which arose on some of 
them. Dr. Bromet proposes to continue 
this communication by an account of the 
several archzeological subjects discussed 
at Angers, with a few observations on 
the zeal, activity, method, and apparent 
intelligence of French antiquaries, espe- 
cially of the Society for the Preservation 
of their Historical Monuments, of which 
he has now the pleasure of being a 
member. 

1. Are there any authentic documents 
relative to the first settlement of foreign 
tribes upon the coasts of Britanny and La 
Vendée ? 

2. At what place was Dumnacus de- 
feated by the Romans ? 

In answer to this question, M. Godard, 
the author of a modern History of Anjou 
and its Monuments, stated that, in his 
opinion, it is on the left bank of the 
Loire, near the Ponts de Cé, and about 
two leagues from Angers. 

3. What were the political results of 
the Roman sway in Anjou? 

4. Were there any persons denominated 
‘*¢ Defenseurs des Cités” before their in- 
stitution according to law? and, if so, to 
what period can we refer their first ap- 
pointment ? 

On this subject M. Taillard of Douai, 
in a speech as delightful for its simplicity 
of manner as for its fulness of informa- 
tion, showed the probahility that all 
Gaulish cities in the second and third 
centuries occasionally sent to Rome cer- 
tain persons for the legal defence of their 
several interests, in the same way as the 
French colonies were lately represented in 
France ; and M. Godard, in corroborating 
this opinion, supposed that the Bishops 
‘weresometimes entrusted with this charge, 
the first Bishop of Angers having been 
called ‘‘ Defensor.”’ 

5. At what epoch, and on what spot, 
was Christianity first preached in Anjou ? 
Who were the Apostles of that province? 
and where was its earliest Christian 
Church erected? In what parts and 
places did Paganism endeavour to find 
refuge ? and what were the Pagan divinities 
last worshipped in Anjou ? 

6. When did Anjou become subject to 
the domination of the Franks ? 

7. What are the principal traditions 
concerning the celebrated Roland, King 
Arthur, the Enchanter Merlin, and Arch- 
bishop Turpin? From what facts did these 
traditions originate, and what was their 
influence on the poetry of the middle ages ? 

On this interesting inquiry our inform- 
ant ventured to say, that, although Arthur 
had been so clothed in epic romance that 
many doubted whether such a personage 
ever really existed, he was of a contrary 


opinion, and quoted the dates and locali- 
ties of his several battles. This gave rise 
to a long conversation, in the course of 
which M. de la Fontenelle of Poitiers said 
that the Arthur of French Britanny he 
considered to be merely a fabulous cha- 
racter. 

8. To what extent did the Germanic 
invasion penetrate Britanny, and what 
influence therein had the feelings, cus- 
toms, and institutions of the Germanic 
or Tudesque nation? Was the system 
of feodality developed in Britanny from the 
same causes, and under similar circum- 
stances, as in the rest of France? 

9. What were the consequences of that 
annexation of Anjou to the kingdom of 
Aquitaine formed by Louis-le- Debonnaire 
and destroyed by Charles -le-Chauve ? 

10. What part did Anjou take in re- 
sisting the irruption of the Nortmanni, 
and the calamities which arose therefrom ? 

These calamities, M. de la Fontenelle 
stated, were owing to the check given by 
the barbarians to that civilisation in which 
the Angevines, especially, had made such 
progress. 

11. What were the precise geographical 
limits of Anjou at the period when Count 
Ingelger took upon himself the govern- 
ment thereof ? 

12. What were the feelings with which 
the Capetian dynasty was received in 
France, especially in Anjou? 

In answer to this it was observed, that, 
previous to this dynasty, true French loy- 
alty (nationalité) had not come into ex- 
istence; Charlemagne and his descendants 
having been always considered strangers, 
whether as to their blood, their birthplace, 
their language, or manners. 

13. What part did Anjou take in the 
conquest of England by William the 
Bastard ? 

It was shown that both Anjou and 
Poitou took a decided part in this event, 
which led to some observations on the 
Battle-Abbey-Rol]l, and several names 
therein, especially that of Taillebois, an 
Angevine, and the supposed ancestor of 
the famous English commander Talbot. 

14. What were the political relations of 
Anjou with its neighbouring provinces 
under its Counts Foulques Nerra and 
Geoffroy Martel ? 

15. What advantages did Anjou derive 
from the marriages of its Counts who 
succeeded Ingelger ? 

16. Who were the principal promoters 
of the Crusades in the western provinces 
of France? 

17. What part did Anjou take in the 
wars between the houses of Blois and 
Montfort ? 

18. What effect on Anjou had the 
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French expeditions under its Dukes into 
Italy ? 

19. What were the causes which pre- 
vented the English from more perma- 
e ntly establishing themselves in France, 
notwithstanding that they gained all the 
great battles there fought in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ? 

This subject being of such general in- 
terest, was referred from the Historical 
Section to be discussed at the General 
Congress. It produced the display of 
much reading and judgment, as well as 
some beautiful and impassioned oratory. 
It was treated, however, without any of 
the now prevailing prejudices of ‘‘ la jeune 
France ”’ against the English, but which, 
Dr. Bromet testifies, has not yet contami- 
nated the learned and scientific classes in 
France, most of whom still retain the 
finely polished manners of its ancient 
noblesse, and from which rank, indeed, 
several of the gentlemen he met at An- 
gers have issued. The solution of this 
question was as much attributed to the 
pure patriotism (nationalit¢é) of the French 
people, and the deep chivalric feeling of 
the French nobility, as to the exacting 
cruelties of the English during their occu- 
pation of France, and the want of unity 
even then existing among the English no- 
bility, on account of their different Saxon 
and Norman descents. 

20. Upon what undoubted facts may 
we assert that Jeanne d’Arc rescued the 
kingdom of France ? 

This question was also discussed at the 
general meeting, when it was held by M. 
Goguel of Strasbourg, in a speech of great 
moral beauty and sentiment, that Divine 
inspiration alone could have granted power 
to a simple and virtuous foreigner, as the 
heroine of Orleans, he contended, was, to 
produce the immense effect which she 
did—the learned orator strongly repro- 
bating the apathy of the French king and 
nobility, not endeavouring to defend her, 
(although she had become a prisoner,) 
from the foul accusations and cruelty in- 
flicted on her by the English. 

21. At what period was the art of print- 
ing introduced into Anjou, and what his- 
torical details exist upon this subject ? 

From a short paper read on this subject, 
and the conversation thereon, I learnt that 
the earliest production of the Angevine 
press was A.D. 1476. 

22. What were the classes of society in 
those provinces bordering on the Loire, 
which embraced with greatest zeal the 
doctrines of the Protestant reformation ? 

23. What share had political feeling in 
bringing about the massacre of the Pro- 
testants on St. Bartholomew’s day ? 

It was the confirmed opinion onthissub- 
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ject that religious zeal, to which this horri- 
ble transaction has been generally attri- 
buted, had butlittle sharein its production. 

24. What were the chief causes of the 
destruction of the Ligue in Anjou, and 
especially what influence had the marriage 
of Cesar of Vendéme with the daughter 
of the Duke of Mercoeur ? 

25. To what can we attribute the num- 
ber and the importance of the events 
which occurred near the banks of the 
Loire from the time of Philippe de Valois 
to that of Louis XIV. ? 

26. What is the present historical 
value of the works of Bernier the Ange- 
vine traveller of the 17th century ? 

27. What influence had the laws and 
usages of Britanny on the establishment 
of ancient maritime regulations, and espe- 
cially on those of Oleron, which were so 
generally adopted in the Middle Ages ? 

28. What were the ancient limits of the 
territory of Anjou, if estimated by the 
extent of its principal jurisdictions, and 
more especially by the influence of its 
laws and customs in the latter centuries, 
and at the period which preceded the re- 
organisation of tribunals ? 

29. What effect had the establishment 
of Parliaments in France upon its other 
institutions ? 

The early Parliaments of France, M. 
Goguel stated, had a strong despotic feel- 
ing, and took but little care of the rights 
and interests of the lower orders. 

30. What were the general benefits 
and ameliorations produced by the Pro- 
vincial States, ‘les Etats provinciaux,” 
from the reign of Louis XI. to the French 
Revolution ? 

31. What were the monastic orders 
established in the Archbishopric of Tours, 
and in that portion of the Diocese of 
Poitiers which belonged to Anjou? In 
what manner did they severally aid the 
developement of civilisation ? 

It was here stated by the keeper of the 
archives of the Department (M. Marche- 
gay) that several charters prove the im- 
portant services of the monks in further- 
ing general civilisation, and that many of 
the Benedictines were learned in the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery. 

32. In what dioceses of France and 
England did the abbeys situated in Anjou 
possess priories and other dependencies ; 
and what were the alien abbeys which had 
possessions in Anjou ? 

33. What were the dependencies of the 
abbey of Fontevrault in the different 
dioceses of France, England, and Spain? 
In what archives and other public or pri- 
vate depositories, foreign to Anjou, may 
be found any title deeds or other docu- 
ments relative to Fontevrault? 
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34. What was the conduct of the Clergy 
in former times towards the various classes 
of Serfs ? 

35. What was the influence of Univer- 
sities on the political and religious affairs 
of Europe, and the progress of literature 
and of science, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the reign of Louis XIV. ? 

36. About what period was the verna- 
cular language first used in the public 
acts of the Western Provinces bordering 
on the Loire? What are the character- 
istic peculiarities of the dialect of those 
provinces, and in what does it differ from, 
or approach to the ‘‘ langue d’Oit,”’ and 
the ‘‘ langue d’Oc,” properly so called ? 

In Anjou, M. Marchegay stated that the 
French language was used as early as 
A.D. 1060; but that in charters of the 
middle of France it is seldom found pre- 
viously to the twelfth or thirteenth centu- 
ries. 

37. What influence had the writings of 
the authors of Anjou and its neighbour- 
ing provinces, particularly of Touraine, 
and the country about Orleans, Blois, 
Vendéme, and Chartres, on the French 
language and literature of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ? 

38. What are the most interesting 
works in the vulgar tongue, that were 
composed in those districts before the 
fifteenth century ? 

39. What were the works and the 
names of Angevine artists, who distin- 
guished themselves in Anjou or else- 
where, in architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and engraving; or of those, who, 
being natives of some other country, ex- 
ercised their talent in Anjou? 

40. What were the usages and customs 
peculiar to the several corporations of 
arts and trades in Anjou, and the other 
provinces subject to the Generalité (pro- 
vincial jurisdiction) of Tours ? 

41. In what relative proportion, pre- 
vious to A.D. 1789, did the different classes 
of society contribute to the expenses of 
the state ; and what was the nature of their 
contributions, and the mode of levying 
them ? 

42. What, before the year 1789, was 
the condition of a province, as to its 
political, civil, judicial, and financial or- 
ganisation? What power did its several 
authorities possess, and what were the 
several relations existing between them ? 

43. To what extent, previous to a.p. 
1789, did any democratic tendency exist 
among the municipalities, consulates, and 
the wardenships, of the different com- 
panies of tradesmen and manufacturers ? 

44. Upon what plan, according to the 
present state of knowledge, should any 
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particular history be written? In what 
way should we direct our studies when 
about to describe any province, town, 
institution, family, public establishment, 
or monument? What are the qualities 
which each of such monographic works 
require? What are the best models for 
such works, and what their several per- 
fections and deficiencies ? 





CITY EXCAVATIONS. 
(Continued from p. 417.) 


St. Paul’s Church Yard. —Excavation 
for sewerage commencing at the south 
side, and extending in a westerly direction 
to the spot where the operations in July 
1841 terminated, (of which a notice ap- 
peared in Gent. Mag. Sept.—Nov. 1841.) 
The remains discovered on the present 
occasion have not been so distinguished, 
either in variety or interest, as those of 
the former, and which presented in their 
detail so remarkable a coincidence with 
the discoveries of Sir C. Wren when ex- 
cavating for the foundation of the cathedral. 
This difference may in some measure be 
owing to the plan adopted in the present 
operation, of excavating short lengths, 
and tunnelling the intermediate spaces. 

At adepth of 10 or 12 feet from the 
surface human remains in considerable 
quantity have been found, also a bone pin 
about 3 inches long, the head exhibiting 
a singularly grotesque representation of a 
human face, probably an ancient shroud 
pin of which several varieties in bone, 
ebony, and ivory, were found on the 
former occasion. At the usual depth a 
few fragments of Roman pottery presented 
themselves, chiefly of the red or Samian 
ware, one with the impress of ‘‘CIRRVS 
FEC,” another “OF RVFI.” On the 
west side, among other fragments of the 
same beautiful ware, was found the greater 
portion of acircular dish about 64 inc. 
diameter, exhibiting upon the rim the 
well-known pattern of the lotus leaf; also 
a small earthenware vessel, apparently a 
crucible. Among the coins found during 
the progress of the work, and which are 
mostly in a very corroded state, are two of 
Faustina, a Hadrian, several of Constantine, 
one of Crispus bearing the London “ mint- 
mark’? PLON, and Severus Alexander 
(plated), also several abbey counters and 
tradesmen’s tokens; among the latter 
are John Martine, at the Red Crose, at 
Cow Crose, 1666, and Frances Brightham, 
in Charter House Lane. 

In the Times of 23 Sept. appeared a 
paragraph headed ‘‘ A Peat Bed under St. 
Paul’s,’’ stating that in the excavations in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard a peat bed had 
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been discovered about 13 feet down, and 
4} in thickness. This, like many other 
newspaper paragraphs on antiquarian 
matters, savours somewhat too much of 
the marvellous. The stratum in question 
(which was found at the west side) ap- 
peared to me to denote nothing more than 
the exuvie of a stable, and its great depth, 
perhaps, merely indicates that in ancient 
times there was a pit here used for the 
purpose of depositing such (at that period, 
perhaps,) valueless matter. This opinion 
is, I think, strengthened by the discovery 
therein of several horseshoes of ancient 
and curious form. We have indisputable 
evidence of the frequent desecration of the 
cathedral itself for the purpose of a horse 
market. An act of Common Council 
passed in the reign of Philip and Mary 
forbids the ‘‘ leading of mules, horses, and 
other beasts through the cathedral,’’ 
under certain penalties, one moiety to be 
given to Christ’s Hospital, the other to 
the informer. (Munday’s Stow.) It will 
be remembered also that Shakspere makes 
Falstaff triumphantly boast of having 
bought his horse ‘‘at Paul’s.’”’ It is, 
therefore, not too much to suppose that 
in ancient times a laystall may have 
existed in this corner of the churchyard. 

On the north side the progress of the 
excavation has been much impeded by the 
numerous and massive fragments of sculp- 
tured masonry, the relics, doubtless, of 
the ancient cathedral. Some of them, 
portions of richly carved mullions and 
clustered columns, exhibiting in several 
instances the traces of intense fire. These 
ruins are apparently of Caen stone, and 
were found scattered about and mingled 
with brick and other rubbish witbin a few 
feet of the present surface. At a depth 
of 17 feet in front of the house No. 75, I 
observed a thick wall of Kentish rag, 
apparently running north and south, 
through which the workmen were tun- 
nelling. It is supposed to be a foundation 
wall of the old cathedral, but from its 
situation is perhaps more probably assign- 
able to some other ancient edifice, of which 
Stow enumerates several as formerly 
occupying the north side of St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. 

Lothbury.—In digging the foundation 
of premises adjoining those of Jones, 
Lloyd, and Co. we have had another illus- 
tration of the ancient plan of building on 
piles, 5 or 6 of which presented themselves 
at a depth of about 12 feet, penetrating 
from 5 to 6 feet. They were formed of 
oak, and were quite blackened by the 
boggy stratum in which they were em- 
bedded. From the ornamental character 
of the workmanship (being curiously 
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fluted), it is presumed that they were 
originally destined for other purposes than 
piles. On the Roman level occurred 
numerous fragments of Samian ware, some 
of large size and curiously figured, one 
bearing the stamp of ‘* CACAS. M,” a 
terra cotta lamp, two coins, Vespasian and 
Nero, (second brass,) a leather sandal, 
reticulated, and a number of leather soles 
of various sizes, studded with large-headed 
nails, (or rather the remains of them.) 
Those which fell under my observation in 
this case, as well in others I have met 
with under similar circumstances in various 


_parts of the city, exhibit the same ap- 


pearance as to shape as those of modern 
times ; and thus, although perhaps a 
thousand years and more may have rolled 
over them, we have evidence that the 
Roman denizens of Londinium were 
equally punctilious with ourselves in the 
due observance of ‘“‘ rights and lefts,’ 
Similar relics were found in excavating 
the site of the Royal Exchange, as appears 
by a paper in the Archeologia, vol. xxix. 
by Mr. C. R. Smith, in which the writer 
quotes passages from Juvenal and Pliny 
in illustration of the practice of profusely 
inserting nails in the sandal soles. Their 
preservation appears to be owing to the 
peculiar moist character of the soil, for 
when dry they lose their elasticity, and 
become very brittle. 

Moorgate Street.—In excavating the 
ground lately occupied by the premises of 
Messrs. Oakey, several ancient bone skates 
have been discovered embedded in the 
black mud which so characterises this 
neighbourhood. This is not the first 
instance of the kind on record ; one found 
near Finsbury Circus was exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries, 18 Feb. 1841, by 
Mr. C. R. Smith, accompanied by a paper 
of considerable research, containing a 
quotation from the Tract of Fitz-Stephen, 
(temp. Hen. I[1.) describing the amuse- 
ments of the citizens upon the ice at the 
great marsh (or ‘‘ Mvorish lake’’ as Stow 
renders the word,) at the north wall of the 
city. ‘*Cum est congelata palus illa 
magna que moenia urbis aquilonalia alluit.” 
These bones are supposed to be the 
‘* tibise ’’ of the horse, and are perforated 
at each end for the purpose of securing to 
the foot, in the manner described by Fitz- 
Stephen. 

For an incipient skater they certainly 
possess an immense advantage over the 
modern skate, than which, perhaps, a 
more ingenious and elegant contrivance 
for breaking the necks and dislocating the 
limbs of the uninitiated, could not have 
been devised. E. B. P, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 


The East India Company’s steam-fri- 
gate the Memnon was wrecked on the 
African coast, on August 1; the mails 
and cargo were lost, but the passengers 
and crew were saved, and have arrived by 
the Oriental.—It appears that the party 
that lately moved out against Shere Ma- 
homed, in Scinde, suffered severely from 
the extreme heat of the sun, as did also 
those that remained at Hyderabad. The 
enemy were still unsubdued, and hovered 
about in a threatening attitude. 


CHINA. 


Captain Malcolm has brought home the 
treaty between this country and the Em- 
peror of China, the ratifications of which 
were exchanged on June 23, on the island 
of Hong-Kong. The new system of 
trade was to commence at Canton, on 
July 27, and from that day the Hong 
merchants’ monopoly would cease. The 
other four ports which according to the 
treaty are to be resorted to by British 
vessels, could not be declared open until 
an edict to that effect should be received 
from the Cabinet of Pekin. The edict 
was expected at Canton in September ; 
and in the mean time preparations to that 
effect would be made. The new tariff 
has been adjusted on the most favourable 
terms to the English merchants, and an 
extensive trade is expected. Hong. 
Kong is now a British colony, Sir H. 
Pottinger being the governor. The chief 
town is named Victoria, and it is pro- 
posed to be fortified. 


GREECE, 


A revolution was peaceably effected at 
Athens on the 3d Sept. The Greeks 
have re-instated their former free mode 
of Government, of which they ought 
never to have been deprived. King Otho 
consented to dismiss his Bavarian Minis- 
ters, and to re-establish the National 
Assembly. He took the oath of fidelity 
to the country and the constitutional 
throne, and convoked the National As- 
sembly to countersign the ordinance and 
carry it into execution. All classes 
united together as one man in bringing 
about this bloodless revolution. 


ITALY. 


‘ Troubles continue in the Papal States. 
A conspiracy, which was in the first in- 
stance extensive, was discovered without 
being crushed: and so many respectable 
citizens were compromised that the num- 


ber who fled have become, after the 
fashion of Italy 500 years ago, real sban- 
diti. Failing at Bologna, they made at- 
tempts at Ravenna, at Imola, at Ancona, 
and, though defeated by the Roman po- 
lice, they are still able to keep the moun- 
tains, infest the roads, and defy the 
troops of his Holiness to capture or sup- 
press them. 
TURKEY. 


An important measure has been suc- 
cessfully carried into execution by the 
Turkish Government. The two corps 
d’armée, each of about 30,000 men, were 
assembled at Scutari, in Asia, and Daout 
Pacha, in Europe, and firmans were read 
to them, whereby not only was the period 
of military service regulated, but the mi- 
litia was in a body incorporated into the 
troops of the line! The whole went off 
as quietly as any common review, and 
the soldiers were merely propitiated by 
rejoicings. 

HAYTI. 

A revolution has taken place in Hayti. 
The whole party is composed of the 
blacks and mulattoes, and it seems to be a 
struggle for supremacy between the two 
grades of colour. he insurgents are 
headed by a Judge Solomon and his two 
sons. They occupy the top of a hill near 
Aux Cayes, and are surrounded by a 
large body of government troops, who are 
waiting the arrival of General Lazara 
from Jeremie, with a reinforcement; he 
is commander in chief of this division, 
and is said to be a man of energy and ta- 
lent. The city is under martial law; and 
continual skirmishing takes place between 
the belligerents. On the 9th of August 
a battle was fought near Aux Cayes, 
which resulted in the defeat of the rebels; 
who had 150 killed and a large number 
wounded. The patriotism of General 
Lazara was questioned by the mulattoes, 
he being black; but, if he should prove 
true to the cause of the patriots, the 
rebels would undoubtedly be obliged to 
capitulate. 

JAMAICA. 


A dreadful fire broke out accidentally, 
in the western part of Kingston, near 
the furnace-room of James’s foundry, 
about noon on the 26th of August ; passed 
to a timber-yard, and, fanned by a sea- 
breeze, spread from house to house and 
street to street, until checked by the land- 
breeze at night. The change, however, 
turned the course of the flames, and 
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threatened a new part—the commercial 


part of the town—with destruction. 
Happily, all wind subsided at midnight ; 
and at daybreak the fire was mastered. 
Several naval detachments were called out 
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to aid in extinguishing it ; the Black po- 
pulation being accused of apathy. The 
destruction of property was great; 400 
houses were burned down, and the loss is 
roughly calculated at 350,0007, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The political agitation of Ireland having 
been greatly aggravated and increased by 
the recent meetings held for the pro- 
motion of a Repeal of the Union, the 
Government have at length taken mea- 
sures to stop them. 

One of these ‘‘ monster-meetings ” was 
to have taken place on Sunday, Oct. 8, at 
Clontarf, in the vicinity of Dublin. Some 
five hundred ‘‘ sympathizers”’ from Liver- 
pool were expected to attend, and the 
mob was to have been marshalled into a 
semblance of military array. Suddenly 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Lord Chan- 
cellor returned to Dublin, and called a 
Privy Council. A Proclamation against 
the Clontarf Repeal meeting was put 
forth on Saturday afternoon. O’ Connell 
immediately summoned the members of 
the Repeal Association, told them that he 
should not act against the Proclamation, 
issued a counter-manifesto of his own to 
that effect, and decided that the Clontarf 
meeting should not be held. The Queen’s 
ministers followed up their Proclamation 
by issuing warrants against Mr. O’ Con- 
nell and eight other leading Repealers on 
the charge of conspiracy and other mis- 
demeanors. The parties accused are but 
nine in number, Daniel O’Connell, John 
O’Connell, Richard Barrett (proprietor 
of the Pilot), T. M. Ray, Secretary of 
the Repeal Association, ‘Thomas Steele, 
and Dr. Gray (proprietor of the Freeman’s 
Journal), Rev. Peter J. Tyrreli, Rev. J. 
Tierney, and Charles Gavan Duffy (pro- 
prietor of the Nation). The three last- 
named gentlemen are charged as members 
of the Repeal Association only; the six 
others as members of the Association, and 
also with attending at Mullaghmast, where 
the reporter employed by the Government 
attended for the first time. All the 
accused have been admitted to bail, them- 
selves in 5007. and two sureties 2004, each. 

Oct.1. The Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia, brother to the Emperor, arrived 
in London from Rotterdam. On Tuesday 
the 3d he went on a visit to Her Majesty at 
Windsor. A grand banquet took place in 
the Waterloo Gallery. He quitted the 
castle on Friday; and has since been 
visiting the most remarkable objects of 
interest in this country.— The Queen has 
also been visited by her half-sister, the 
Princess of Hohenlohe Langenburg, who 
arrived with her husband at Frogmore on 


-canons to be always in residence. 


the 16th Sept.—The Due de Bordeaux, 
only son of the late Duc de Berri, and 
who bears with the French legitimatists 
the title of King Henry V. arrived at 
Hull on the 13th Oct. He travels under 
the title of Count Chambord. 

The Cathedral Churches of Wales.— 
The Act lately passed for regulating the 
cathedral churches of Wales ides as 
follows :—1. Extends 3and 4 Vice. ec. 113, 
and 4 and 5 Vie. ec. 39, to the dioceses 
and cathedral churches of St. Asaph and 
Bangor. 2. In each of the cathedrals of 
St. Asaph, Bangor, and Llandaff, there 
shall be two canons residentiary, under 
the patronage of the respective Bishops. 
3. Llandaff and Whitchurch to be distinet 
benefices. 4. Incomes of deans and 
canons to be paid out of the common 
fund. 5. A canonical house to be 
vided at St. Asaph, Bangor, and Llandaff, 
and a house of residence for the Dean of 
Liandaff. 6. The dean or one of the 
7. The 
archdeaconries to be separated from bi- 
shoprics. 8. Treasurer of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty to pay over proceeds of suspended 
canonries, &c, to the Ecclesiastical Com. 
missioners for England. 

Improvement of Liverpool.—In all pro« 
bability, ever since Liverpool was a town, 
there never was more building in progress 
than there is at present. The new houses 
are estimated at one thousand, which are 
now in course of erection, or have been 
built during the last six or eight months, 
Many of these houses are suitable for 
persons in the middle ranks, but the ma- 
jority decidedly consist of cottages. Those 
of the latter description now in the course 
of erection are all built according to the 
act of parliament, and, when formed into 
courts, they have pretty ample space in 
front, with two good entrances, which 
will always secure a thorough ventilation, 
so long needed in houses of this descrip- 
tion in the town. The present impulse 
in building has been principally caused by 
the recent act of parliament prohibiting 
cellars, which are too small, or otherwise 
unfit to live in, from being the dwelli 
places of the poor. This» is a materi 
and beneficial change. During the same 

riod, about a dozen fine warehouses 

ave been erected in the north end of the 
town alone, exclusive of those erected on 
the site of the great fire in Formby-street, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Sept. 22. Unattached, brevet Major J. Swin- 
burn, from the 32d Foot, to be Major. , 

Sept. 27. Major-Gen. Sir Charles Felix Smith, 
and Major-General Richard England, to be 
Knights Commanders of the Bath.—Lieut.- 
Colonels Gore Browne and Joseph Simmons 
4ist Foot; Majors A. P. S, Wilkinson and 
Hamlet Wade, 13th Light Inf. ; Major George 
Hogarth, 26th Foot; and Lieut.-Col. George 
Huish, 26th Bengal N. Inf. to be Companions 
of said Order. at 

Sept. 28. Henry William Macaulay, esq. to 
be Commissioner, and Charles Pettingal, esq. 
Arbitrator, on the part of Her Majesty, to the 
Mixed British and Portuguese Commission, to 
be established at the island of Boa Vista, in 
the Cape Verds, under the treaty concluded at 
Lisbon, on the 3d July, 1842, between Great 
Britain and Portugal, for the suppression of 
slave-trade.—John Thomas, -. to be Com- 
missioner, and Charles Francis Fynes Clinton, 
esq. Arbitrator, on the part of Her Majesty, to 
the Mixed British and Portuguese Commis- 
sion, to be established under the same treaty, 
at the city of Loanda, in the province of An- 
gola.—Arthur Richard Hamilton, esq. (in the 
room of James Fitzjames, esq. deceased,) to be 
Arbitrator, on the at of Her ron ee 
Mixed British and Portuguese Commission, 
established at Jamaica, under the same treaty. 

Sept. 29. 64th Foot, Capt. G. Duberley to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. C. Moore, 32d Foot, to 
be Major.—2d regiment of Bucks Yeomanry 
Cavalry, T. T. Bernard, esq. to be Lieut.-Col. ; 


G. Lucas, esq. to be Major.—Jacob Fletcher ° 


Ramsden, of Peel Hall and Denton, co. Lan- 
caster, and of Bradbury, co. Chester, gent. (in 
compliance with the will of his late reputed 
father Ellis Fletcher, of Clifton in Eccles, co. 
Lanc. esq. deceased), to drop the surname of 
Ramsden, and take and use the surname and 
arms of Fletcher only, with the usual distinc- 
tions of illegitimacy. 

Oct. 7. The Rt. Hon. Thos. Frankland Lewis, 
the Hon. Robert Henry Clive, and William 
Cripps. esq. to be Commissioners for inquir- 
ing into the present state of the laws as ad- 
ministered in South Wales, which regulate the 
turnpike roads; and also into the circum- 
stances which have led to the recent acts of 
violence and outrage in certain districts in that 
country. George Kettilby Rickards, esq. to 
be Secretary to the said Commission. 

Oct. 9. James Pennethorne, esq. to be Com- 
missioner for making a special inquiry into 
the execution of the original contracts for 
building certain of the Cnion Workhouses in 

land. 
et. 10. Elizabeth Marchioness of Douro to 
be one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the room of Char- 
lotte Duchess of Norfolk, resigned ; Charlotte 
Duchess of Norfolk to be Extra Lady of the 
Bedchamber to Her Majesty. — : 

Oct. 12. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. Sir T. 
Downham, K.C.H. to be Colonel Commandant. 

Oct. 16. George Hartland-Perkins (hereto- 
fore George Hartland), of Aston Ingham, co. 
Hereford, gent. to take the name of Perkins, 
in lieu of Hartland, in compliance with the 
will of George Perkins, late of the Oaks, in the 
said parish, gent. deceased. 

Oct. 20. 91st. Foot, Capt. J. F. G. Campbell 
to be Major.— Brevet, Capt. James Burke, 
77th Foot, to be Major in the army. 

11 





NAVAL Promotions. 


Commanders, N. Fowell, to the Mohawk in 
the lakes of Canada; Hon. H. Plunket, to 
= Stromboli; G. G. Burton, to the Poic- 
iers. 





Member returned to servein Parliament. 
London.—James Pattison, esq. 





EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Right Rev. Aubrey G. Spencer, (Bishop of 
ewfoundland,) to the Bishopric of Jamaica 

and the Bahama Isles. 

Rev. T. Rushton, to the Archdeaconry of Man- 
chester. 

Rev. T. Dale to be Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Rev. S. Coates, to be Preb. of York. 

Rev. W. Alder, White Notley V. Essex. 

Rev. G. Arthur, Rowington V. Warw. 

Rev. J. e, Crux Easton R. Hants. 

Rev. H. W. Beauchamp, Langley P. C. Norf. 

Rey. R. Belaney, Arlington V. Sussex. 

Rev. R. Cobb, Ellingham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Cumberlege, Egginton P. C. Beds. 

Rey. J. Currie, Christchurch Moss Side P. C, 
Manchester. 

Rev. H. J. Daubeny, Tewin R. Hertf. 

Rev. C. P. Eden, St. Mary-the-Virgin V. Oxf. 

Rev. W. Elliot, St. Nicholas P. C. Gloucester. 

Rev. T. D. Evans, Glascorne V. Radn. 

Rev. J. G. Fawcett, Warthill V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. L. Fenton, Littleshall V. Salop. 

Rev. R. Fitzgerald, Halstock P. C. Som. 

Rev. T. M‘Gill, St. John the Evangelist’s P. C. 
Liverpool. 

Rev. J. Hazel, Nettlebed and Peshill R. R. 
Oxfordshire. 

Rev. C. Hebert, Lechdale V. Glouc. 

Rev. L. W. Jeffrey, Ashton-on-Ribble P. C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. W. C. King, St. Mary-le-Bow R. Durham. 

Rev. E. R. Larder, Trinity Church P. C. Louth. 

Rev. G. E. Larken, Brotherton V. Yorksh. 

Rev. C. J. May, St. George-in-the-East R. Ja- 


maica. 

Rev. C. Mackey, Scremerston P. C. Durham. 

Rev. F. W. Martin Wykeham, Chalcombe V. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. C. P. Miles, St. Jude’s P. C. Glasgow. 

Rev. R. C. Moore, Talk-o’-th-Hill P. C, Staff. 

Rev. S. Newhall, Tunstall P. C. Staff. 

Rey. C. H. Potter, Gadsden R. Cumberland. 

Rev. A. W. Radcliffe, North Newnton V. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Richardson, Trinity Church P. C. 
Lowth. 

Rev. E. N. Rolfe, Town Barningham R. Norf. 

Rev. J. W. Scott, Battiscombe R. Dorset. 


- Rev. H. Sims, Stoke Ferry P. C. Norfolk. 


Rey. W. Taylor, Child’s Ercall P. C. Salop. 

Rey. R. C. Thompson, Trinity Church P. Cc. 
Giggleswick, Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Tinkler, Landbeach R. Camb. 

Rev. E. Trollope, Leasingham R. Linc. 

Rev. A. Turner, Whitchurch V. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Watts, Bicester V. Oxf. 

Rev. W. T. Woodcock, Wethersloch P. C, West- 
morland, 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. Dr. Croly, to Mr. Sheriff Moon. 
Rey. J. Fletcher, to the Earl of Plymouth. 
Rey. Dr. Vivian, to Mr, Sheriff Musgrove. 
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Crvit PREFERMENTS. 
Mr. Alderman Magnay to be Lord Mayor of 


London. 

Wm. Hughes Hughes, esq. to be Alderman of 
Bread-street vice Lawrence, declared 
not elected by a scrutiny. 

Thomas Challis, esq. elected Alderman of Crip- 


te Ward. 
Rev. W. ve, M.A. to be Head Master of 
Sevenoaks mmar School. 


Rev. G. C. Rowden, B.C.L. to be Master of the 
Diocesan School, Southampton. 





BIRTHS. 


. 11, At Sandy Brook, Derb, the wife of 
the Rev. Alleyne itz-Herbert, M.A. a son. 
—15. At the Hague, the Princess of Orange, 
a son.——21. At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, a son. 26. 
At Langton Lodge, Blandford, Mrs. Henry 
Portman, a dau.— 28. At Bromley, the lady 
of Sir George Simpson, a dau.—aAt Brighton, 
the wife of Charles Wager Watson, esq. a dau. 
—230. At Totterton House, Salop, the wife of 
the Rev. John ta a son and heir.—aAt 
Dover, the wife of bert Richardson, esq. a 
son and heir. » 

Lately. In Chesham-st. Lady Marcus Hill, a 
day.——At Brighton, Lady Rivers, a dau.— 
In Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. Sanderson, a dau. 
—tThe wife of Sir Hervey Bruce, a son and 
heir.—At Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. Lau- 
rence Shawe, a dau. At South Cerney 
House, Glouc. the wife of J. L. Brett, esq. of 
Ocle-court, Heref. a son.— At Dover, Mrs. 
Mrs. E. P. Mainwaring, a son and heir——The 
wife of J. A. Arbuthnot, esq. a dau.———At 
Winchester, the lady of Sir Wm. Heathcote, 
Bart. a son.—At Glevering, the Hon. Mrs, 
Vanneck, a dau.——-At Brighton, the wife of 
Charles Morgan, esq. M.P. adau.——At Sid- 
monton Court, the wife of Capt. Moore, a son 
and heir.—At Bowden Hall, Gloucestersh. 
the wife of C. Brooke Hunt, esq. a son.—At 
Weymouth, the wife of T. Davis Bayly, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, a dau.———At Bertholey House, 
Monmouthsh. the seat of her father, Colthurst 
— esq. the wife of J. G, Palairet, esq. 
a dau. 

Oct. 1. At Hampstead, the wife of Arch- 
deacon Hollingworth, a son.——6. At Everton, 
Lanc. the wife of John Hammill, esq. Barris- 
ter-at-Law.— 11. In Park-cresc. the lady of 
the Hon. Baron Alderson, a dau. 








MARRIAGES. 

July 13. At Hartford, the Rev. Daniel Vaw- 
drey. M.A. late Fellow of Brazenose coll. Ox- 
ford, and Rector of Stepney, Middlesex, to 
Christian-Anne, only dau. of R. P. Hadfield, 
esq. of Winnington, Northwick, Cheshire. 

uly 14, At Plymouth, Samuel White Hen- 
nah, esq. Capt. 4th Madras Light Cav. to Mar- 
garet, ag dau. of Henry Bull Strang- 
ways, esq. of Shapwick, Somerset. 

July 2%. At Landour, East Indies, W. O. 
Bell, esq. to Mary-Anne, only dau. of the late 
F. H. Stanhope, esq. of Devonsh. . 

July 27. At Madras, Capt. Jasper Higginson 
Bell, H. C. Eng. to Eliza, third dau. of the late 
William Damant, esq. of Kensington-sq. 

Aug. 21. At Gloucester, the Rev. Octavius 
Freire Owen, M.A. Incumbent of Stratton Aud- 
ley, Oxfordsh. youngest son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Owen, Rector of St. Olave, Hart-st. Lon- 
don, to Emily, second dau. of William Mon- 
tague, esq. of Constitution House, Gloucester. 

Aug. 29. The Hon. Francis Charteris, son 
of Lord Elcho, grandson of the Earl of Wemyss 
and March, and M.P. for East Gloucester- 
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shire, to Lady Anne-Frederica Anson, second 
= of gry J ——~ - 

Aug. 30. At Holme, on Spalding Moor, York- 
shire, the Rev. Hen. Hunter Hu Ren B.D. late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge 
Rector of Layham, Suffolk, to Louisa, second 
dau. of the late T. Yate, esq. of Madeley Hall, 
Salop.—AtSt. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Stansfeld Marshall, esq. of Denmark Hill, 
second son of Sir Chapman Marshall, to Emma- 
Eliza, second dau. of Jeremiah Pilcher, — 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex.—— At Speld- 
hurst, Kent, David Scott Smith, esq. of Devon- 
shire-st. Portland-pl. <o Amelia, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the latz Dr. James Hare, jun. of 
Calderhall, N.B. 

Aug. 31. At S:. Leonard’s-vun-Sea, William 
Brodrick, esq. of St. Leonard’s, son of the late 
William Brodrick, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Marianne, eldest dau. of the late H. Browne, 
esq. of Diss, Norfolk.——At Alford, the Rev. 
Augustus Otway FitzGerald, Rector of Fled- 
borough, Notts, youngest son of Vice-Adm. 
Sir Robert Lewis FitzGerald, K.C.H., to The- 
resa, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Gale Thring, 
of Alford House, Som.—At Hackney, Chas. 
Chapman, esq. eldest son of the late Lieut. 
Chapman, R.N. to Louisa, second dau. of 
Lieut. John Finlayson, R.N. 

Lately. In Canada, Sir Wm. Smith, of Ear- 
diston House, Worcester. Bart. to Susan, dau. 
of Sir William George Parker, Bart. late of 
Sutton House, Plymouth.——Capt. R. F. Stop- 
ford, R.N. to Emily, dau. of the late Capt. Wil- 
braham, R.N. Lynal Thomas, esq. to 
Blanche, dau. of Capt. Marryat, R.N.——At 
Bray, Berksh. Jeston — — third son 
of the late Sir Jere Homfray, o La aff House, 
Glamorgansh. to Amelia-Isabella, eldest dau. 
of Sir Francis Desanges. 

Sept... At — Hill, Capt. Sir Thomas 
Bourchier, K.C.B. to Jane- Barhara, eldest dau. 
of Adm. Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B. 

Sept. 2. At Marylebone, Harry Brown, eld- 
est son of the late James Wilkinson, esq. of 
Malta, to Augusta-Etheldreda, third dau. of 
William Mark, esq. late Her Majesty’s Consul 
for Granada, Spain.——At St. George’s, Han« 
over-sq. Neill Malcolm, esq. of Poltalloch, Ar- 
, ege to Louisa, youngest dau. of Evelyn 

ohn Shirley, esq. of Eatington-park, War- 
wickshire. 

Sept. 4. At Tomona, Roscommon, Wm. M. 
O’Meara, esq. of Dublin, to Jane, dau. of the 
late Hyacinth O’Rourke, esq. of Caringaboy, 
Sligo, and grand-dau. of the late James Taaffe » 
esq. of Brook Lawn, Mayo ——At Shenley, 
Henry Wood, fourth son of the Rev. J. A. 
Gabb, Rector of Shirenewton, Monmouthshire, 
to Mar ter cea eldest dau. of J. T. Secretan, 

sq. of Rowley Green, Herts. 

Sept. 5. At Fulham, John Nelson, esq. of 
Glocester-pl. Portman-sq. to Matilda, dau. of 
the late C. J. Hector, esq. M.P. for Petersfield. 
—At Oulton, Norfolk, the Rev. Stephen A. 
Cooke, A.B. to Louisa-Jane, third dau. of thé 
Rev. Samuel Pitman, of Oulton Hall, Norfolk. 
——At Bersted, Sussex, Richard Henry Strong, 
esq. to Mary-Bulkeley, dau. of the late Com. 
Gen. Butler. —At Kingerby,. Line. the Réy. 
John T. C. Fawcett, M.A. of Kildwick, Craven, 
Yorksh. to Anna-Maria, second dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Stockdale, Vicar of that parish, 
—At Edinburgh, George, second and onl 
surviving son of the late Major-General Si 
George Leith, Bart. to Eleanor, second dau. of 
John Ferrier, esq. of York-pl.—At Croom, 
the Rev. John Beaver Webb, Rector of Dun- 
derrow, Cork, to Maria-Susan, youngest dau. 
of the late Robert Maxwell, esq. and sister to 
the High Sheriff of Limerick.—At Stonehouse, 
Kenneth Macaulay, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
youngest son of the late Rev. —_ : A 
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Vicar. of Rothley, Leicestersh. to Harriet- 
Priscilla, only dau. of the late William Wooll- 
combe, esq. M.D. of Plymouth.——At Halifax, 
Frederick William, second son of the late 
James Edward Norris, esq. of Savile Hall, to 
Frances, dau. of the late Samuel Stead, esq.of 
Haliiax.—At Hayes, Peregrine, fifth son of 
Wyrley Birch, esq. of Wretham Hall, Norfolk, 
to Anna-Charlotte, second dau. of Col. Grant, 
of Hayes Park, Middlesex. At Chelsea, 
Robert A. Allen, esq. of the Grove, ey ee 
Essex, to Henrietta-Eliza, third dau. of Henty 
Wylie, esq. of Sloane-st. 

ept. 6. At Howth, Howard John St. George, 
esy. eldest son of Arthur St. George, esq. of 
Kilrush House, Kilkenny, to Caroline, dau. 
of Colonel Grogan, of Seafield, Howth.——At 
St. George’s, Middlesex, James Frederic Ho- 
ratio Warren, esq. of Langport, Eastover, So- 
merset, to Mary-Ann, second dau. of the late 
Samuel Foulger, esq. of St. George’s.——At 
Willougby, the Rev. J. Hall, M.A. Rector of 
Corley, —- to Justina, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. John Miles, Rector of Willoughby 
Waterless, Leic.——At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. Henry Reade Quartley, Vicar 
of Wolverton and Stanton Bury, Bucks, to 
Emma, second dau. of John Thomas Bell, 
esq. of Russell-sq.—At Gibraltar, Lieut.-Col. 
Louis, Royal Art. son of the late Adm. Sir 
Thomas Louis, Bart. to Helen-Talavera, dau, 
of J. M. Brackenbury, esq. K.H. late Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Cadiz. 

Sept.7. At Liphook, Hants, Henry Blox- 
ham, esq. of Portsmouth, son of Robert Blox- 
ham, esq. of Newport, I. W. to Elizabeth, dau. 
of John Fulleck, esq. of Liphook. At 
Washington, Charles Montague Chester, esq. 
90th Light Int. to Maria, only dau. of Major 
Sandham, late of the Royal Art., of Rowdell, 
Sussex, and Charlton, Kent.——At Chelten- 
ham, the Rev. Hugh Seymour Yates, Vicar of 
Henlow, Beds, to Augusta, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Hayne, of Plympton.——At 
Inglesham, Wilts, Edward Cay Adams, esq. 
son of the Rev. W. Adams, D.D. Rector of 
Abington, Cambridgesh. and Vicar of Hal- 
stead, Essex, to Harriette-Allen, second dau. of 
the Rev. W. A. Evanson, M.A. Vicar of Ingle- 
sham.——At Cork, the Rev. Fitz-John Stan- 
nus Hamilton, Rector of Ross, second son of 
John Hamilton, LL.D. of Vessington, Meath, 
and Mountj . Dublin, to Sarah, fourth dau. 
of the late Walter Payne, esq. of Kilworth. 
At Tonbridge Wells, Charles William 
Gray, esq. to Rosalie, only dau. of Nathaniel 
T. Butterfield, esq. of Bermuda.—At New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, George Leapingwell, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, Cambridge, to Sarah-Eliza- 
beth-Amelia, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Camp- 
bell, of Newcastle, and widow of the late John 
Rennie, esq. of Phantassie, East Lothian.—— 
At Paris, Gilbert Smith, esq. son of the late 
Alexander Smith, esq. of Edinburgh, to Isa- 
bella-Frances, only dau. of Alexander Aitken, 
esq. of Thornton, Fifesh.aAnthony Kent, 
esq. of Oriel coll. Oxford, to Frances, dau. of 
the Rev. G. D. Kent, Prebendary of Lincoln. 
—At Anstey, Alfred Burton, of St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, esq. to Anna-Delicia, second dau. of 
the late Henry C. Adams, esq. of Anstey Hall. 

Sept. 8. At Aston, Warw. Mr. Henry M. 
Wainwright, of Dudley, third son of the late 
Capt. J. Wainwright, R.N. C.B. to Emma, 
youngest dau. of John Rotton, esq. of Bir- 
mingham.— William Skipwith, esq. second 
son of Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart. of Newbold 
Hall, Warw. to Louisa, third dau. of Edward 
Morant Gale, esq. of Upham House, Hants. 

Sept.12. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, 
Charles Gubbins, esq. of the Bengal Civil Sery. 
to Maria-Burnley, eldest dau. of Joseph Hume, 
esq. M.P.——At Paddington, Lieut.-Col. Alan 
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T. Maclean, to Agnes, dau. of the late William 
Forlong, esq.—At Kintbury, Berks, Lieut.- 
Col. J. A. Butler, to Martha, dau. of the late 
William Bruce Smith, esq. of > 
Castle, Surrey. At Ilam, Staffordsh. the 
Rev. H. R. Fowler, to Harriet, third dau. of 
the late John Port, esq. of lam. 

Sept. 13. At Clifton, Robert Oliver Jones, 
esq. of Fonmon Castle, Glamorgansh. to Alicia, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Evan Thomas, 
esq. of Cally, same co. and Llynmadoc, Bre- 
consh. At Gumley, Leic. William Watts, 
jun. esq. eldest son of W. Watts, esq. of Hans- 
ae Park, Bucks, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the Rey. Fred. Apthorp, Rector of Gumley. 

Sept. 14. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Henry George ~~ esq. 2d Life Guards, 
eldest son of H. P. ce, — to Louisa, only 
dau. of the Right Hon. Gen. Sir George 
Murray, G.C.B., Master-Gen. of the Ordnance. 
—At Kirkella, Yorksh. Augustus William 
Godesden, esq. only son of James Godes- 
den, esq. of Ewell Castle, Surrey, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of John Barkworth, esq. of Tranb 
House, in the East Riding.——At Catsfield, 
Sussex, Walter Prideaux, esq. to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Williams, R.E. of 
Catsfield House.———At Hampstead, Henry 
Stanhope Illingworth, 7; of Arlington-st. to 
Caroline, second dau. of Luke Freeman, esq. 
of Guildford-st.—At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
. Edmond Burguiéres, esq. M.D. to Mary- 

atilda, eldest dau. of D. F. Bourdin, esq. of 
Bryanston-st. Portman-sq.——At Leeds, E. T. 
Dangerfield, esq. of Craven-st. to Ann- Maria, 
second dau. of the late Wilmer Mackett Willett, 
esq.—At Fyfield, Thomas Charles Wood- 
ward, esq. of Andover, to Sophia, third dau. 
of the late Thomas Heath, “7 banker, 
Andover; also, the Rev. Henry H. Victor, 
of Emsworth, Hants, to Emily, youngest dau. 
of the late Thos. Heath, esq¢.——At Bath, Wm. 
p npg 6 =~. of Shaldon, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Smallcombe, esq. of 
Fieldgrove, Gloucestersh. At Wells, the 
Rev. Horace Faithfull Gray, M.A. Vicar of 
Pilton and Prebendary of Wells, to Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Chancellor J.T. Law 
and grand-dau. of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and the Earl of Stamford. —-—At Tal- 
land, Cornwall, Edward Scales, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields and Tottenham, to Cecilia, 
dau. of the late Captain Parkins Prynne, R.N. 
At Burton Dassett, Warw. Major Ber- 
nard M‘Mahon, of the Bombay Army, to Eliza- 
Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of the Rev. John 
Morgan, Vicar of Burton Dassett.——At Jersey, 
John Ruding Stephens, esq. to Harriet-Skrym- 
sher, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Rogers 
Ruding,-Vicar of Maldon, Surrey.——At Flax- 
ley, Glouc. the Rev. George Barnston Daubeny, 
to Albinia-Anne, eldest dau. of Sir Thomas 
Crawley Boevey, Bart. of Flaxley Abbey. 

Sept. 16. At St. Pancras, Capt. Paget Wat- 
ton Clarke, 2d Bombay Nat. Inf. son of the 
late Edw. D. Clarke, LL.D. to Mary, fourth 
dau. of Thomas Joshua Platt, esq. one of Her 
Majesty’s Counsel.— At Rushbury, Shropsh. 
Samuel Glover Bakewell, esq. M.D. of Oulton 
Retreat, Staffordsh. to Harriet, second dau. of 
Richd. Wainwright, esq. of Stanway Court.—— 
At Alton,the Rev. Newenham Travers, to Ellen- 
Annie, youngest dau. of the late George Saulez, 
esq. of Anstey.——At Islington, Robert Chas. 
Rising, esq. of Caister, to Louisa, dau. of Chas. 
Capper, esq. of Camberwell-grove. 

ept. 18. At Leyton, Essex, William Wild- 
man Kettlewell, esq. of Calcutta, to Ellen, 
eldest dau. of Stephen Wildman Cattley, esq. 
of Leyton.—At Everton, near Liverpool, the 
Rev. Jos. Bush, of Nailsea, Som. to Amabell- 
Theodosia, seventh dau. of the late Major 
Joseph Brooks. At Marylebone new 
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church, Sir Bourchier Palk Wrey, Bart. of 
Tawstock Court, near Barnstaple, to Miss 
Coles.——At New York, Mr. Edmund Baldwin, 
of New York, and of Paternoster-row, to 
Sophia-Griswold, fifth dau. of the late James 
Nainby Hallett, esq. of Mornington-crescent. 

Sept. 19. At Stisted, the Rev. Henry Philip 
Marsyam, of Trinity-hall, Camb. to oline, 
dau. of Onley Savill Onley, of Stisted Hall, 
Essex.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Digby, 
second son of the late Rev. John Dampier, 
M.A. of Colinshays, Somerset, and great- 
nephew of the Bishop and Judge Dampier, and 
of the first Earl of Digby, to Amelia-Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late $. H. Phillips, esq. 
of Upper Seymour-st. Portman-sq.—At St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea, the Marquess of Ormonde, to 
Frances-Jane, eldest dau. of Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Edward Paget, G.C.B.—At Tottenham, Jas. 
Pilbrow, esq. of Tottenham, to Eliza, second 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield, of Tottenham. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir John 
Easthope, Bart. M.P. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Col. Skyring, Royal Art. and widow 

f oy —% of the same regt.——At 
Boxted, Capt. P. W. Hamilton, R.N. to Char- 
lotte- Helen- Weller, eldest dau. of George Wel- 
ler Poley, esq. of Boxted Hall, Suffolk.——At 
Hammersmith, Thomas Alley Jones, esq. of 
Hammersmith, to Lucy, eldest dau. of John 
Lawrence, esq. of the same place.——At Ro- 
therhithe, Thomas Moreton Jones, “. of 
Llanfyllin, Montgomerysh. to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of James Dummelow, esq. of Rotherhithe. 
——At Kempsford, Gloucestersh. the Rev. Ed- 
ward Leigh Bennett, son of the late Rev. J. L. 
Bennett, of Thorpe-place, Surrey, to Anne- 
Hudson, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Hunt- 
ingford, Vicar of Kempsford.——At Eccles, 
the Kev. John Sparling. third son of William 
Ly esq. of Petton Park, Salop, to Cathe- 
rine-Sybilla, fourth dau. of SirT. J. de Trafford, 
Bart.——At Newington, Richard Pulford, > 
of Somers-town, sun of the late George Pul- 
ford, esq. of the East India House, to Amelia- 
Pitches, dau. of the late W. M. Harvey, esq. of 
Beaufort-wharf, Strand. At Ulverstone, 
Edward Dunn, esy. formerly of Durham, to 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
William Dodgson, esq. of Belle-vue, Ulver- 
stone. 

Sept. 20. At St. George’s, Lord Dalmeny, 
eldest son of the Earl of Rosebery, to Lady 
Wilhelmina Stanhope, ouly dau. of the Earl 
and Countess Stanhope.——At Teignmouth, 
John Spens, esq. M.D. second son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. J. Spens, of Craigsanquhar, Fifesh. 
to Catharine, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Pritchard, B.D. Rector of Great Yeld- 
ham, Essex.—At Leyton, Essex, Richard, 
eldest son of Richard Tomson, esq. of the Elms, 
Ramsgate, to Eliza-Wharton, youngest dau. of 
Benjamin Nind, esq. of Leytonstone.——At 
Henley-upon-Thames, William-Henry, son of 
the late William Stiell, esq. of Home Park, 
Hampton Court, and nephew of the late Adm. 
Griffiths, to Sarah, second dau. of Henry Na- 
thaniel Byles, esq. of Henley-upon-Thames. 
——At Woodhouse, John F. Hargrave, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister, eldest son of Joshua 
Hargrave, esq. of Greenwich, to Ann, dau. of 
William Hargrave, esq. of Leeds.—At_Bi- 
shopthorpe Palace, Humphrey St. John Mild- 
may, esq. M.P. to Marianne, dau. of Granville 
Harcourt Vernon, esq. M.P. and grand-dau. of 
the Archbishop.——At South Bersted, Sussex, 
Capt. Say, of the Bengal Army, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Richard Nixon, esq. of 
Highgate.——Charles Newport, esq. to Pris- 
cilla, dau. of Joseph Greene, esq. of Lake View, 
co. Kilkenny, niece of Sir John Newport, Bart. 
and grand-niece of the Hon. Mrs. Greene, of 
Suir View, Waterford. 

Sept. 21. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
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Lieut.-Col. Fraser, of the North American 
Staff, to Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, Gov.-Gen. of 
Canada.——At Trinity Church, Sloane-street, 
Frederick, youngest son of Charles Wix, esq. 
of Battersea Rise, to Elizabeth, third dau. of 
Randolph Payne, esq. of Sloane-street.——At 
Ware, William, son of Samuel Francis, esq. of 
Ford-place, Essex, to Susanna-Matilda, dau. of 
John Ss, esq. of Ware.——At Northampton, 
the Rev. James Hirst, Wesleyan Minister, to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late James Dyson, 
esq. M.D. of Hackney.——At Brixton, Thomas 
Grueber, esq. of Tottenham, to Emily, dau. of 
Samuel Rowsell, esq. of Tulse Hill.——At East 
Dereham, Norfolk, the Rev. John Johnson 
Tuck, of Welwyn, Herts, to Lucy, eldest dau. 
of Barry Girling, esq. of East Dereham.——At 
Walford, Hereforsh. Frederick Theed, esq. of 
St. Ives, Hunts, to Marianne, youngest dau. 
~ ~ late Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, Vicar of Wal- 
ord, &c. 

Sept. 23. At St. Marylebone, Edmund Means 
Kelly, of Dublin, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, to 
Georgiana-Eliza, dau. of the late R. T. Good- 
win, esq. of York-pl. formerly Senior Member 
of Council at Bombay.——At Paddington, Fre- 
derick Alexander Campbell, Royal Art. second 
son of Col. Frederick Campbell, Royal Art. to 
Emma-Frances, youngest dau. of William 
Stockley, esq. Royal Art. At Bromley, 
Kent, Dudley Costello, esq. formerly of the 
96th regt. to Mary, widow of the late J. D. 
Tweedy, esq. of Warley House, near Halifax. 

Sept. 25. At Northwood, Joseph Rodne 
Croskey, esq. Vice-Consul from the Unit 
States, at Cowes, to Sarah, youngest dau. of 
T. Roper, esq. of West Cowes. 

Sept. 26. At Tarvit House, co. Fife, the Rev. 
John Haymes, M.A. of Clare Hall, Camb. to 
Helen, third dau.of J. Home Rigg, esq.of Down- 
field and Tarvit, Fifesh——At Burgh, Lin- 
colnsh. William Hosken Harper, esq. late Capt. 
4th Drag. only son of J. H. Harper, esq. of Da- 
venham Hall, Chesh. to Mary-Lucy, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. William Fox, of Girsby House, Linc. 
and Statham Lodge, eshire.——At East 
Barnet, Herts. Robert Frederick Browne, esq. 
of William-st. Lowndes-sq. to Myra-Charlotte, 
third dau. of the Rev. Thomas H. Elwin, 
Rector of East Barnet. At Ipswich, the 
Rev. Thomas Preston, M.A. of Exeter coll. 
Oxford, youngest son of Edmund Preston, esq. 
of Great Yarmouth, to Jane-Octavia, aa est 
dau. of John Cobbold, esq. of the Cliff, Ips- 
wich.—At Wisbech, William Whitting, esq. 
of Thorney, Isle of Ely, to Sophia, eldest dau. 











of Capt. Swaine, R.N. At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Horace-Charles, i son of 
the late H. Downer, esq. of Maidstone. to 


Ellen-Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Christopher Smear, Rector of Orford, Suffolk. 
—At hdale, the Rev. J. Gaitskill, Incum- 
bent of Whitworth, to Hannah, youngest dau. 
of the late Joseph Casson, esq. of Waber- 
thwaite.——At the Spanish Chapel, Manches- 
ter-sq. the Hon. William Petre, eliest son of 
Lord Petre, to Miss Clifford, dau. of the Hon. 
C. T. Clifford.——At Charlton, Kent, the Rev. 
William Lloyd Collet, of Gillingham, Dorset, 
to Frances Harriett, only dau. of Henry 
Smith, esq. of Morden coll. Blackheath. | 

Sept. 27, At Rushton. Northamptonshire, N. 
Grace Lambert, one of Newcastle-ou-Tyne, to 
Mary-Anne, only child of T. Wright Richards, 
esq. of Barford ge, Northamptonsh. . 

Kept. 28. At Stafford, the Rev. William ne 
ton, M.A. Incumbent of Croxden, Staff. to 
Ellen-Spendelow, dau. of the late William 
Townsend, esq. of Liverpool.—At Lyme Re- 

is, the Rev. William Barnes, M.A. Kector of 
Brixton Deverill, Wilts. to Elizabeth-Dickson, 
youngest dau. of the late Roger Surre, esq. of 
the Cragg, Yorksh. 
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Lorp Rosert Ker. 

June 23. In Moray-place, Edinburgh, 
in his 63rd year, Lieut.-Colonel Lord 
Robert Ker, K.H. Assistant Adjutant- 
general in Scotland, Secretary to the 
order of the Thistle, and a member of the 
council of the Royal Archers; grand- 
uncle to the Marquess of Lothian. 

His Lordship was born Sept. 14, 1780, 
the fourth son of William-John fifth 
Marquess of Lothian, by Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Chichester Fortescue, of 
Dromisken, co. Louth, esa. (by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Lord Mornington.) 

He entered the army in 1798, and 

served that year in Portugal under General 
Cuyler,—in Minorca, under General Fox, 
in 1799 and 1800,—in Egypt, under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, in 1801,—and was 
wounded in the leg at the battle of Alex- 
andria, where the gallant general fell,— 
and in the same year, at the surrender of 
Cairo, and siege and surrender of Alex- 
andria, under General (afterwards Lord) 
Hutchinson. In 1802-3 Lord Robert 
served in Malta and Gibraltar, and in 
Ireland in 1805, where he was Aide-de- 
camp to Lord Cathcart, commander of the 
forces there. From 1806 to 1822 Lord 
Robert was Military Secretary to the 
Commander of the Forces in Scotland, 
and from that latter year up to his death 
was Assistant Adjutant-general on the 
North British staff. 
_ Major-Gen, Sir Neil Douglas, com- 
manding in North Britain, in announcing 
to the troops under his command the 
decease of Lord Robert Ker, expressed 
himself in the following terms: ‘* The 
Major- General cannot allow this event to 
pass without recording his sincere regret 
at the service being deprived of so de- 
serving and meritorious an officer. Lord 
Robert's kindness and urbanity of manners 
in the discharge of his duties, deservedly 
endeared him to every one who had inter- 
course with him, and must leave on the 
minds of all who had the honour of bis 
acquaintance, or were called on to transact 
business with him, a lasting impression 
of respect and esteem for his memory.” 

His Lordship married, June 14, 1806, 
Mary, third daughter of the Rev. Edmund 
Gilbert, of Windsor House, Cornwall, 
by whom he has left issue five daughters 
and four sons: 1. Elizabeth-Anne, married 
in 1830 to Colonel Sir William Maynard 
Gomm, K.C.B. Major in the Coldstream 
Guards ; 2. Louisa-Grace, Lady of Honour 
to H.R.H, the Duchess of Cambridge, 





and married in 1841 to Lieut.-Col. Wm. 
Henry Cornwall, Coldstream Guards; 3. 
William- Walter- Raleigh, Lieutenant in 
the Austrian service; 4, Mary-Frances; 
5. Emily-Caroline- Fortescue, married in 
1841 to Morton Carey, esq. barrister-at- 
law ; 6. Charles-Hope, Lieut. 8Ist Foot ; 
7. Henry-Ashburton, R.N,; 8. Luey- 
Maria ; and 9. Robert- Dundas. 


Rr. Hon. J. A. S, Mackenzig, 

Sept. 24. At Southampton, aged 59, 
the Right Hon. James Alexander Stewart 
Mackenzie, M.A., of Glasserton and 
Seaforth, N.B, 

He was the eldest son of Admiral the 
Hon. Keith Stewart, second son of the 
sixth, and brother of John seventh Earl 
of Galloway, by Georgina Isabella Sinha 
d’Aguilar, He married in 1817 the Hon, 
Mary Mackenzie, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of Francis last Lord Seaforth, and 
widow of Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, 
Bart. K.C.B. and assumed by si 
manual the name of Mackenzie on his 
marriage. He was Commissioner of the 
India Board from 1832 until November, 
1834. In 1831 he was elected member 
of Parliament for Ross and Cromarty, 
which he represented until 1837, when he 
was appointed Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Ceylon, and sworn a member 
of the Privy Council. He remained 
there until 1840, when Sir Colin Camp- 
bell succeeded to the Governorship. n 
leaving Ceylon the deceased proceeded to 
Corfu as Lord High Commissioner of the 
Jonian Islands, in which he was succeeded 
a few months back by General Lord 
Seaton, the present Commissioner, 

By the lady already mentioned, who 
survives him, he has left issue two sons 
and adaughter: |, Keith- William, Lieut. 
90th Foot; 2. Mary- Frances, married in 
1838 to the Hon. Philip Anstruther, Co- 
lonial Secretary of Ceylon; and 3. Francis- 
Proby, Ensign Zist Foot. 








Sir Kerrn A. Jackson, Barr, 

Aug. 21. At Schlierbach, near Heidel- 
burg, in his 45th year, Sir Keith Alexan- 
der Jackson, the second Bart. of Arsley, 
co. Bedford (1815), late Captain in the 
4th Light Dragoons. 

He was the eldest son of Sir John, 
the first Baronet, by Charlotte, daughter 
of General Gorham, of Gorham Point, 
Nova Scotia. He entered the 4th light 
dragoons as Cornet, Dec. 2, 1819; became 
Lieutenant Dec. 19, 1822; and Captain 
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Dee. 31, 1830. He served several eam. 
igns in India, and had recently retired 
je the regiment. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father, May 17, 1820. 

He married, Feb. 4, 1834, Amelia, 
only — of the late George Waddell, 
esq. of the East India Company’s service, 
by whom he has left issue Sir Mount- 
stuart Goodricke Jackson, his successor, 
born in 1836 ; and other children. 





Sirk Matruew Woop, Baar. 

Sept. 25. At Matson House, near 
Gloucester, the residence of his son-in- 
law Edwin Maddy, esq. D.C.L., in the 
76th year of his age, Sir Matthew Wood, 
Bart. of Hatherley House, in the same 
county, Alderman of London, and one 
of the four Members of Parliament for 
the City. 

Sir Matthew Wood was the eldest of 
the ten children of William Wood and 
Catherine Cluse (who were married in 
1766), and was born 2nd June, 1768. 
William Wood carried on the business of 
a serge maker at Tiverton, and his son 
Matthew was educated at Blundell’s Free 
Grammar School, in that town. At a 
very early age he assisted his father in 
collecting the serge from the cottages 
where it was manufactured; and, on one 
occasion, before he was 14 years of age, 
upon the sudden illness of his father, 
went to Exeter, and himself disposed of 
the goods; a circumstance strongly im- 
pressed on his memory by a fall from his 
pony on his return, and his being taken 
up in a state of insensibility, with a 
wound, of which he always bore the scar. 

At the age of 14 he was apprenticed 
to Mr. Newton of Exeter, his first cousin, 
who then carried on an extensive business 
as chemist and druggist in Fore Street, 
in that city. At 19 he was engaged as a 
traveller by Mr. Waymouth, a wholesale 
druggist, whose house of business was 
near Mr. Newton’s, and who had thus 
opportunities of observing the talent and 
industry of the apprentice whom he se- 
lected. It is singular that at this time 
Mr. Gibbs, father of Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
resided next door to Mr. Waymouth’s 
house of business; whilst Doctor Wal- 
eott (better known as Peter Pindar) and 
Mr. Baring, the father of Lord Ash- 
burton, were frequent visitors at Mr. 
Waymouth’s residence at Topsham. 

Before he had attained 22 Matthew 
Wood had attracted notice by his ability 
and integrity as a traveller, and was in- 
vited by Messrs. Crawley and Adcock, 
of Bishopsgate Street, London, to accept 
a situation in that capacity under their 
firm, and he accordingly went to London 
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early in 1790. After about two years a 
partnership was formed by one of the 
Messrs. Adcock and Messrs. John and 
Thomas Price, into which, by their offer, 
Mr. Wood was admitted, and they car- 
ried on business as druggists in Devon- 
shire Square. This partnership was not 
of long continuance ; but Sir Matthew 
Wood always entertained a sincere regard 
for Mr. Thomas Price, who is now the 
deputy for Lime Street Ward. Upon its 
dissolution, he carried on business on his 
ownaccount, in Cross Street, Clerkenwell, 

In 1796 he married Maria, the daughter 
of Mr. John Page, of Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
surgeon and apothecary, with whom 
— the poet was at one time appren- 
ticed. 

In 1801 he removed to Falcon-square, 
Cripplegate, and carried on business alone 
until the year 1804, when he formed a 
partnership with the late Colonel Ed- 
ward Wigan, as hop merchants. 

In 1802 he was elected one of the four 
Common Councilmen for the ward of 
Cripplegate Without, on which occasion 
Mr. Wood was returned at the head of 
the poll. He soon was appointed Deputy 
to Sir William Staines, the then alderman 
of the ward, and in 1807, whilst absent 
on a tour of pleasure in Ireland, he was 
elected Alderman of the ward on the 
death of Sir William Siaines. The Mayor 
of Limerick first announced to him the 
honour that had been thus spontaneously 
conferred. , 

In 1809 he served the office of Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex with Alderman 
Atkins, and was called upon to discharge 
the duty of arresting Sir Francis Burdett 
on a Speaker’s warrant, when he in vain 
implored the government to abstain from 
calling in the military. He was more 
successful in remonstrating against their 
pee on the release of Sir Francis, 
and preserved the public peace inviolate, 
notwithstanding the disappointment of the 
myriads who were assembled to witness 
a procession, from which the intended 
hero unexpeetedly absented himself. 

At the general election in 1812 he be- 
came a candidate for the representation of 
the city in Parliament, together with Mr. 
Waithman (not then an Alderman) ; but 
both were at that time unsuccessful, the 
numbers being, for 


Ald. H. C. Combe . . 5125 
Ald. Sir Wm. Curtis. . 4577 
Ald. Sir James Shaw . 4082 
Ald. John Atkins . . 3645 
Robert Waithman . , 2622 
Alderman Wood .. , 2373 


In 1815 he succeeded in due course to 
the mayoralty, in which he distinguished 
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himself not merely by an unwonted hos- 
pitality, but far more by an energy and 
ability as a magistrate, which may fairly 
be said to have been unrivalled. The 
critical state of the country in 1816, the 
Corn Bill having been passed in 18) 5, and 
the great scarcity, and consequent distress 
and dissatisfaction, which then existed, 
rendered it most important to select for 
chief magistrate of London a person upon 
whose firmness reliance could be placed ; 
and many of those who professed opposite 
political opinions voted for the re-election 
of Alderman Wood as Mayor. He was 
consequently returned, with Alderman 
Combe, by the Livery to the Court of 
Aldermen, it being understood that the 
latter gentleman was too unwell to accept 
of the office, and for the first time for 
several hundred years the civic chair was 
filled during two consecutive years by the 
same individual. 

Themannerin which the formidable Spa 
Fields riot was quelled by the personal 
exertions of the Lord Mayor, with the as- 
sistance of Sir James Shaw and one or two 
‘other deterinined magistrates, fully justi- 
fied the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 
During hissecond mayoralty he alsoat once 
terminated, by his presence and decision, 
a serious riot in Newgate ; and he in the 
same year rescued three unfortunate 
Irishmen from execution, who were the 
victims of a conspiracy of police officers, 
under the blood-money system, for which 
he received the thanks of the corporation 
of Dublin. 

In 1817, on the termination of the se- 
cond year of his mayoralty, he was again 
returned by the Livery, but.was not se- 
lected by the Court of Aldermen. 

During his second mayoralty, in 1817, 
on the retiring of Alderman Combe, he 
was returned without opposition as re- 

resentative of the city of London in 

arliament ; and at the general election 
in 1818 he was again returned to Parlia- 
ment for the city of London, together 
with Aldermen Waithman and Thorp, 
and Thomas Wilson, esq. to the exclusion 
of the old city members, Sir William 
Curtis and Alderman Atkins. The poll 
terminated as follows :— 


Alderman Wood . 5700 
Thomas Wilson, esq. 4829 
Alderman Waithman . 4603 
Alderman Thorp , . 4335 
Sir Wm. Curtis A 4224 
Alderman Atkins . . 1688 


So fully has Sir Matthew Wood retained 
hiscivic popularity, thatat every subsequent 
election—and there have been six contests 
—he has not only kept his seat, but he 
has generally been returned at the head 
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of the poll. On one occasion, however, 
viz. in 1826, his position was reversed, 
owing to his spirited declaration in favour 
of Roman Catholic emancipation, on the 
eve of the election, and with a full know- 
ledge of its consequences. 

In the year 1820, upon the decease of 
King George III. Alderman Wood was 
applied to by Queen Caroline (then 
abroad) for advice, and being fully per- 
suaded of her innocence, with that straight- 
forward decision and hatred of oppression 
which distinguished him through life, he 
at once exhorted her to face her accusers 
by returning to England. He met her 
on her journey at Montbard, in France, 
and at St. Omer acquiesced at once in 
her spirited determination to reject the 
offer of 50,0007. a year on the degrading 
condition of renouncing her title, and 
which offer was accompanied by a threat 
of prosecution if she returned to England. 
The wisdom of this course was apparent 
in the result, and proved the truth of the 
trite but most unerring adage, viz. that 
honesty is the best policy.* 

With consistent firmness Alderman 
Wood stood by the cause which he had 
espoused, regardless alike of the remon- 
strances of the timid and the attacks of a 
portion of the press; and it is not a little 
remarkable that his manly adherence to 
the cause of Queen Caroline attracted 
the attention of the maiden sister of the 
late Mr. James Wood, of Gloucester, 
who was an entire stranger to him, and 
whom he saw but once afterwards, for a 
few minutes during her life. She made 
him her almoner, and by her will left him 
a house in Gloucester ; and when he at- 
tended her funeral Mr. James Wood, who 
was till then unknown to him, insisted on 
the Alderman sleeping at his house, and 
from that time paid him unceasing atten- 
tion. On Mr. James Wood's death, in 
1836, he constituted Alderman Wood one 
of his four executors, among whom he be- 
queathed the residue of his large pro- 


perty. 

On the death of Mr. James Wood his 
will was disputed by some of his next of 
kin, and bya sentence of Sir Herbert 
Jenner it was declared null; but on ap- 
peal to the Privy Council that sentence 
was reversed, and the will established, 
the judgment being delivered by Lord 
Lyndhurst. The possession of the real 
estates has since been ineffectually dis- 
puted by the heir-at-law ; and the late 





* On arriving in London the Queen 
took up her residence for some time at 
the Alderman’s house, in South Audley. 
street, subsequently removing to Brand. 
enburgh House, Hammersmith, 
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Baronet and his co-executors were con- 
firmed in the possession of so much of 
the property as the lawyers had spared. 
It is supposed that Sir Matthew’s share 
amounted to about 200,000/. 

In 1837, on the occasion of Her Ma- 
jesty honouring the Corporation of Lon- 
don by her presence at dinner, at Guild- 
hall, Alderman Wood was informed 
by Lord John Russell of Her Ma- 
jesty’s intention to confer on him the 
dignity of a Baronet ; an honour wholly 
unsolicited and unexpected by him. He 
had acted as a trustee in the management 
of the affairs of Her Majesty’s father, the 
Duke of Kent, and had suggested and 

romoted the return of the Duke and 

uchess of Kent to England shortly be- 
fore the birth of Her Majesty. The ho- 
nour thus conferred bas been attributed 
to that cause; but it seems hardly ne- 
cessary to refer to any other reason for 
the distinction than the uniform consist- 
ency and integrity of Alderman Wood's 
political conduct, and his zeal and ser- 
vices as a magistrate during a long course 
of years ; and, independently of political 
cousiderations, never was a civic baronetcy 
more deservedly bestowed, or more ge- 
nerally approved. It was observed by 
The Times, on this occasion, that justice 
had been done to him at last. 

Sir Matthew Wood was in the com- 
mission of the peace for the counties of 
Middlesex and Gloucester, and he was 
also Governor-of the Irish Society of the 
Corporation of London. 

We have thus briefly sketched the pub- 
liccareer of Sir Matthew Wood, but we have 
not space to dilate on his various public 
services. Asacitizen he was mainly dis- 
tinguished by his activity in promoting 
good government, the removal of abuses, 
and local improvement: he greatly im- 
proved the state of prison discipline, and 
obtained the removal of debtors from 
Newgate, and the building of anew prison 
in Whitecross-street for their reception. 
The Post Office and London Bridge, 
with its splendid approaches, were mainly 
forwarded by his exertions, most ably 
seconded, no doubt, in and out of Parlia- 
ment; and, in fact, within the last thirty 
years no improvement has been made in 
the metropolis without his active co- 
operation. One of his latest acts was the 
formation ofa Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons (renewed each ses- 
sion) for Metropolitan Improvements, of 
which he was the chairman, and which 
formed the germ of the present Royal 
Commission for the same purpose. His 
services as representative of the City of 
London in nine successive Parliaments, 
extending over a period of more than a 
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quarter of a century, have been too im- 
portant to be easily forgotten. 

In his political opinions the subject of 
this notice was a radical reformer during 
the whole of his long political career, 
which commenced at a time when the 
opinions which he espoused were by no 
means fashionable, or generally supported. 
His votes have been given in favour of 
Free Trade, Reform in Parliament, Vote 
by Ballot, the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
Reform of the Church, Emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, removal of the 
Jewish Disabilities, and Repeal of the As- 
sessed Taxes. He supported almostall the 
measures proposed by the governments of 
Lords Grey and Melbourne, as consist- 
ently opposing those of Lord Liverpool, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel. 

As a magistrate he was firm and up- 
right, but kind and indulgent to the poor 
and distressed ; active and diligent in the 
performance of the arduous duties of his 
office, a determined enemy of all abuses, 
and a protector of the oppressed. 

In his mercantile character the late 
Baronet was highly esteemed as a man of 
the utmost strictness and honour in all 
transactions of business; and many a 
young trader will remember with grati- 
tude the encouragement always given by 
him to persevering and honest industry. 
As a master he was justly revered by all 
who had ever been in his service; the 
knowledge of this fact is derived from one 
who was employed by him in early life, 
and after a service of thirty-three years 
was enubled to retire from his employ- 
ment, and is now living in comfort on the 
fruits of his industry. That faithful old 
servant gratefully cherishes the memory 
of his good old master and friend. 

Numerous votes of thanks, gifts of 
plate, and other public testimonials, have 
attested the sense entertained by his fellow 
citizens and others of the public services 
of Sir Matthew Wood. 

The moral of his public and private 
career is brief and impressive,—-Be honest 
and consistent, so may you be enabled to 
benefit your fellow men, and to obtain 
the goodwill of the upright. 

We forbear to violate the privacy of 
domestic life; but the urbanity of manner, 
the benevolence and sympathy with the 
wants and distresses of his fellow men, 
evinced by Sir Matthew Wood through. 
out his life, are known and appreciated 
far beyond the domestic circle. 

He has left his widow and five children 
to deplore his loss. His three sons are— 

1. The Rev. Sir John Page Wood, 
Bart. LL.B., Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, and Vicar of Cressing, Essex, 
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2. William Page Wood, esq. barrister. 
at-law, F.R.S., and late fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and 

3. Western Wood, esq. who was in 
partnership with the deceased in the firm 
of Woods, Field, and Wood, in Mark 
Lane, (of which firm Benjamin Wood, 
esq. M.-P. for Southwark, and brother of 
Sir Matthew, is also a member,) and 
who succeeded to his father’s share in the 
~~ ao on Sir Matthew’s fetiring in 
I . : 
His two daughters, Maria and Catha- 
rine, married ee Edwin Maddy, 
esq. D.C.L., of Matson House, near 
Gloucester, and Charles Stephens, esq. 
of Earley Court, near Reading. 

The present Baronet matried, in 1820, 
Emma-Carolina, apo of Sampson 
Michell, esq. R.N., Admiral in the Por- 
tuguese service, by whom he has four sons 
and four daughters. 

The family of Sir Matthew Wood, 
though decayed in circumstances, had 
been long established in the town of Tiver- 
ton. An ancestor of his was one of the 
esquires who officiated as pall-bearer at 
the funeral of Catharine, Countess of 
Devon, daughtet of Edward the Fourth, 
who is interred at Tiverton. Sir Matthew 
Wood had borne the arms of this family, 
viz. onafield argent, an oak fruited or, with 
the crest a demi-savage bearing a club and 
uprooted oak, with the motto ‘‘ Defend.” 

ith these arms Were quartered, on @ 
field argent, a bull’s head erased sable, the 
arms of the heiress of Carslake, with whom 
one of the Woods, or Atte-Woods (as 
they were then called), had_intermarried. 
On the occasion of his baronetcy, Sir 


Matthew Wood accepted a new grant of 


arms, introducing a civic mace per pale 
into the coat, with some other trifling dif- 
ferences. 

On Saturday evening Sept. 30 the re- 
mains of the deceased were removed from 
Matson to Hatherley, a distance of about 
five miles. The body was followed by 
the present Baronet, as chief mourher. 
The deceased’s two other sons, together 
with his two brothers, Benjamin Wood, 
esq. M.P., and Robert Wood, esq. with 
Dr. Maddy and Mr. Stephens, his sons. 
in-law, the family physician and solicitor, 
and Dr. Evans, of Gloucester, also at- 
tended. The interment took place in 
a vault constructed in the churchyard. 

Hatherley is part of the property which 
the late Sir Matthew Wood derived from 
Mr. James Wood, of Gloucester. He 
occupied it previously to the death of 
Mr, James Wood. It formerly belonged 
to Mr. T. Turner, a banker, who paid 
80,0007. for it; but it is understood: that 
Mr. Wood purchased it for half that sum. 
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GENERAL Sir Joun G. Crossiz, G.C.H. 

Aug. 24. At Watergate, his seat near 
Lewes, General Sir John Gustavus 
Crosbie, G.C.H. 

This gallant officer entered the amy 
in June, 1780, became Lieutenant 30t 
April, 1781 ; Captain in the 67th Foot, 
Ist May, 1783; Major, 3lst Dec. 1793; 
Lieutenant- Colonel in the 224 Foot, 28th 
Sept. 1794; Colonel in the army, Ist 
Jan. 1800; Major-General, 25th April, 
1808; Lieutenant-General, 4th June, 
1813; and General, 22d July, 1830. He 
Was nominated a Grand Cross of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1837. 

He married Frances, the sole daughter 
and heiress of George Thomas, esq.* of 
Watergate and Yapton Place, Sussex, 
M.P. for Chichester, by Frances, daughter 
and heir of John Page, esq. also M.P. for 
Chichester. By that lady he had a nu- 
merous family, of whom Katharine Louisa, 
the youngest daughter, was married in 
1839 to the Hon. Henry Keppel, Capt. 
R.N. fourth surviving son of the Earl of 
Albemarle. 





Rear-ApmM. Sir Artuur Farquuar. 

Oct. 2. At his seat, Carlogie Cottage, 
Aberdeenshire, aged 71, Sir Arthur Far- 
quhar, Knt. Rear- Admiral of the White, 
C.B. and K.C.H. 

This officer was the son of Robert Far- 
quhar, of Newhall, co. Kincardine, esq. 
by Agnes, daughter of James Morison, 
of Elisich, esq. who was Provost of 
Aberdeen in the memorable year 1745, 
and who particularly distinguished him- 
self at that trying period by his firm at- 
tachment to the house of Brunswick. 
Mr. Arthur Farquhar was educated there 
under a private tutor, and commenced 
his naval career in Oct. 1787. He 
served as a Midshipman on board thé 
Lowestoffe frigate, Hyena of 24 guns, 
and Alcide 74; the two former employed 
as cruisers on the Channel, Mediterra- 
nean, Milford, and Irish stations; the 
latter a guard-ship at Portsmouth, com- 
manded 5 his earliest and principal pro- 
fessional patron, the late Sir Andrew 
Snape Douglas. After passing the usual 
examination for a Lieutenant, Mr. Far- 
quhar was induced to quit the royal 
navy, and proceed to the East Indies asa 


* Son of John White, esq. of Chiches- 
ter, by Lydia, daughter of Sir George 
Thomas, the first Baronet of Yapton : 
Sir George, though he left male issue, 
bequeathed estates to his three nephews 
Inigo Freeman, George Thomas Freeman, 
and George White, esquires, who each in 
consequence assumed the name of Tho- 
mas only. 
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free mariner ; but he had scarcely arrived 
there when a war broke out between 
Great Britain and the French Republic, 
which caused him to change his plans, 
and seek an opportunity of returning to 
the King’s service: it was some time, 
however, before he succeeded in accom- 
plishing his intention. The first man of 
war which Mr. Farquhar joined in India 
was the Hobart, aship-sloop, commanded 
by Captain B. W. Page, from which he 
was soon removed into the Suffolk 74, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Rainier, 
commander-in-chief on that station. In 
the early part of 1796 he assisted at the 
capture of the Harlingen, a Dutch na- 
tional brig, of 14 guns and 45 men, and 
also at the reduction of Amboyna and 
Banda, on which latter service he held the 
rank of Lieutenant in command of a 
Dutch armed vessel. He was appointed 
a supernumerary Lieutenant in the cap- 
tured brig, which was named the Am- 
boyna, and commissioned by Lieutenant 
Dobbie. He afterwards served in suc- 
cession to the Swift sloop of war, and 
Carysfort and Heroine frigates, in which 
last ship he returned home as First Lieu- 
tenant, under the command of the Hon. 
John Murray, in July 1798. 

From this period Lieut. Farquhar was 
actively employed in the Superb 74, 
Eolus 32, and Acasta 40, on the Channel, 
Mediterranean, Baltic, and North Sea 
stations, until advanced to the rank of 
Commander, April 29, 1802. His first 
appointment after this promotion was Jan. 
16, 1804, to the Acheron bomb, in which 
vessel he made a most heroic defence 
against at) enemy of overwhelming su- 
periority, on the 4th Feb. 1805. The 
court-martial assembled on this occasion 
declared their opinion that the conduct 
of Captain Farquhar ‘ was highly meri- 
torious, and deserving imitation,’’ and he 
Was consequently most honourably ac- 
quitted. After the delivery of this 
sentence, the President, Sir Richard 
Bickerton, Bart. addressed Capt. Far- 
quhar in terms to the following effect : 
‘* Captain Farquhar, I return your sword 
with the greatest pleasure, and hope you 
will soon be called upon to serve in a ship 
that will enable you to meet I’Hortense 
upon more equal terms ; the result of the 
contest may prove more lucrative to you, 
but it cannot be more honourable.” 

Captain Farquhar was promoted to post 
rank April 8, 1805, and the Committee 
of the Patriotic Fund subsequently voted 
him a sword, value £100, for his noble 
conduct in the above action. At the 
commencement of 1806 he attended the 
public funeral of Nelson, and in the course 

Gent. Maa. Von, XX. 
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of the ensuing spring he received a com- 
mission for the Ariadne, rated at 20 guns, 
in which ship he was employed on the 
Baltic and North Sea stations, occasion- 
ally blockading the German rivers, till 
Feb. 24, 1809. During this period he 
captured three French and two Danish 
privateers, carrying in the whole 44 guns 
and 216 men. 

In Aug. 1809 Capt. Farquhar was ap- 
pointed to the Desirée frigate, and during 
the three following years he commanded a 
squadron employed in the blockade of the 

exel, on which station he captured four 
French privateers, carrying 46 guns and 
176 men; destroyed a gun boat and three 
other armed vessels ; and re-captured a 
Danish bark, laden with timber for Sheer- 
ness dock-yard. His subsequent services 
in the Weser and Elbe, where he com: 
manded a light squadron, were of still 
greater importance, in the destruction of 
various batteries on those rivers ; and they 
were closed by the reduction of Gluck- 
stadt, an extremely strong fortress, which 
had been several times besieged by pow- 
erful armies, but never taken until Jan. 
5, 1814, when it surrendered to a division 
of the Crown Prince of Sweden’s army, 
under the command of Baron de Boyé, 
and that part of the British squadron then 
remaining with Captain Farquhar, after 
an investment of sixteen, anda most ef= 
fectual bombardment of six, days. For 
this service he received a letter from the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, creating him a 
Knightof the Sword, and he was also made 
a Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. 

Captain Farquhar was appointed to the 
Liverpool, a 40-gun frigate, May 4, 1814; 
and he continued to command that ship, 
employed principally on the Cape station, 
until April 3, 1816. He obtained the in» 
signia of a C.B. in 1815, and was pre- 
sented with the freedom of Aberdeen, 
Sept. 22, 1817. 

He has subsequently served as second 
in command in the West Indies, and for 
some time as Commander-in- Chief ; and 
for his services there, during a rebellion 
of the negroes, he received a vote of thanks 
from the House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
a sword of the value of 1507. and a piece 
of plate from the merchants. On bis re- 
turn home, in 1833, he acquired the title 
in addition to his insignia of knighthood, 
by being dubbed a Knight bachelor. He 
became a Rear- Admiral in 1837, 

Sir Arthur Farquhar married, Aug. 15, 
1809, Jane, daughter of James Murray, 
esq. of Camvere. By that lady, who died 
in Oct. 1816, he had four children, two of 
whom are now living. 

4 
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Cuartes SaviLt OnLEY, Esa. 
4uy. 31. At Stisted Hall, Essex, 
aged 87, Charles Savill Onley, esq. 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

He was the third son of Robert Har- 
vey, esq. merchant and banker, an Alder- 
man of Norwich (of whom and his family 
many interesting particulars were given in 
our Obituary, May 1842. p. 555), by Ju- 
dith, daughter of Capt. Onley, R.N. Mr. 
Onley, then Charles Harvey, was called to 
the bar, Nov. 24, 1780, at the Middle 
Temple, of which Society he afterwards 
became a Bencher. In 1783 he was 
elected Steward, andin 1801 Recorder, 
of Norwich. In 1804, his portrait was 
painred by Sir Thomas Lawrence at the 
expense of the Corporation, and is to be 
seen at the eest end of St. Andrew’s Hall, 
on the walls of which building portraits 
of other individuals of his family are also 
suspended. In 1812 he was returned to 
Parliament for Norwich, after a contested 
election which terminated as follows : 

William Smith, esq. . 1544 
Charles Haivey, esq. . 1349 
Jobn Patteson, esq. . 1221 

At the dissolution of 1818, he retired 
from the representation of his native city, 
and afterwards sat for Carlow from 1820 
to 1826. It was in Dec. 1822 that he 
touk thenamesof Savill Onley, on the death 
of his maternal uncle, the Rev. Charles 
Onley, through whom he came to the 
net aga of a very fine estate in Essex, 

esides a large personal property. In 
1826 he resigned his Recordership. 
Amongst other public situations formerly 
held by this respected gentleman were 
those of a Chairman of the Norfolk 
Quarter Sessions, a Vice-President of the 
Literary Fund Society, and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of Colonel Patteson’s Battalion of 
Norwich Volunteers, enrolled in 1808 
as aregiment of Local Militia. He also, 
with acknowledged advantage to the in- 
terests, and with the marked approba- 
tion, of the shareholders, filled for many 
years the office of manager to the Grand 
Junction Canal Company. Mr. Onley 
was greatly beloved and justly esteemed 
by his numerous connections and friends; 
and, although he displayed not the energy 
which distinguished the character and 
animated the conduct of his lamented 
brother, the late Lieut.-Colonel Harvey, 
yet in kindness of disposition and in 
cheerful sociality of temper they greatly 
resembled each other. 

Mr. Onley married first Sarah, daughter 
of J. Haynes, esq. by whom he had issue 
one son, Onley Savill Onley, esq. who 
married his cousin Caroline, daughter of 
John Harvey, esq. of Thorpe, and has 
issue ; and two daughters, Sarah, married 
to William Herring, esq. and Judith, 


married to Charles Turner, esq. Mrs. 
Harvey having died in 1800, Mr. (Savill- 
Onley, then) Harvey married, secondly, 
Charlotte, sister of bis former wife. 





Rozert StTevart, Ese. 

July 15. At Santa Fé da Bogota, 
Spain, in his 37th year, Robert Steuart, 
esq. Her Britannic Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires and Consul General at that 
place, Vice-President of the Highland 
Society of London, and late M.P. for the 
Haddington district of buighs. 

He was the descendant of an ancient 
family seated at Alderston, in Haddington. 
shire, of which county he was a magistrate 
and a Commissioner of Supply. He was 
first elected for the Haddington burghs 
in 1831 ; but in the following session of 
Parliament was unseated on petition, in 
consequence of its being proved that five 
of the electors had been forcibly taken 
away in order to prevent them recording 
their votes in favour of his opponent. He 
was, however, again returned in 1832 for 
the same constituency, and continued to 
represent itin Parliament until the general 
election in 1841, when he was defeated 
by Mr. Maitland Balfour by a majority 
of nine votes, the numbers being for Mr. 
Balfour 273, and for Mr. Steuart 264. 

The deceased gentleman was of Whig 
principles, inclining to Radicalism, and 
held office as a Lord of the Treasury, 
under Lord Melbourne’s administration, 
from April 1835 to May 1840. He 
declared himself to be ‘in favour of the 
expulsion of the bishops from the House 
of Lords, and of the ballot and free trade.” 

He was appointed to the Consulship of 
Santa Fé da Bogota in August 1841, and 
had only arrived in the country a few 


weeks when he was seized with a severe 


attack of ague and fever, which threatened 
for some time to terminate fatally. He 
however rallied, and had recovered in a 
great measure his accustomed strength 
and spirits, when he was seized by a second 
attack of a similar nature, but after an 
illness of long duration had again quite 
recruited, when in July last he fe!l a victim 
to a third attack, in the prime of life, and 
after a very short illness. 

In his capacity of consul Mr. Steuart 
had greatly endeared himself to the in- 
habitants by his uniform urbanity and 
courtesy toward them, and bis decease was 
asubject of general lamentation throughout 
New Granada. His remains were fol- 
lowed to their last resting place by a 
public procession of the citizens of Santa 
Fé da Bogota. 

He married, in 1827, Maria, third 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. Samuel 
Dalrymple, C.B. and has, we believe, left 
issue by her, 
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James Bartow Hoy, Esa. 

Aug. 13. Atthe Hospice de Vieille, 
in the Pyrenees, James Barlow Hoy, esq. 
of Thornhill Park, and late of Midan- 
bury, Hampshire. 

Mr. Hoy was a native of Ireland, and 
bis patronymic was Barlow. He assumed 
the name of Hoy upon inheriting the 
great wealth of Mr. Hoy, a Russian 
merchant. He was a persevering can- 
didate, in the Conservative interest, for 
the representation of the town of South- 
ampton in Parliament, and was returned 
to four Parliaments, We believe he had 
been an unsuccessful competitor at three 
elections previous to that in Jan, 1830, 
when he was returned by 437 votes to 175 
polled for John Storey Penleaze, esq. At 
the general election in the same year he 
was rechosen without opposition. In 
1831 he was defeated, the poll being, for 


Arthur Atherley, esq... . . 732 
John S. Penleaze,esq.. . . 632 
James Barlow Hoy, esq. . . 321 


In 1832 his votes exceeded those for 
Mr. Penleaze by ten (604 to 594), but 
on a petition the latter obtained the seat. 
In 1835 Mr. Hoy came in again at the 
head of the poll—- 


James Barlow Hoy, esq. . . 508 

Abel Rous Dottin, esq. . . 492 

John Easthope, esq. . . . 423 

Peregrine Bingham, esq. . . 371 

In 1837 he declined the contest. 

He was a gentleman of great talent, 
courteous and urbane in manners, and a 
liberal benefactor to the poor. He was 
fond of ornithology, and was in the 
Pyrenees for the object of collecting rare 
birds, when his gun burst and shattered 
his left arm in so dreadful a manner that 
death was the result. 

He married Sept. 10, 1831, Marian- 
D’Oyley, only daughter and heiress of 
Sheardman Bird, esq. of Herold’s Park, 
Essex, and niece of Lady Newbolt, and 
has left issue a daughter. 





Joun Crocker BuLrect, Ese. 

Sept. 10. In Great George-street, 
Westminster, John Crocker Bulteel, esq. 
of Fleet in Devonshire, 

This gentleman was the son and heir 
of John Bulteel, esq. of Fleet and 
Lyneham. Being the son-in-law of 
Loid Grey, he came forward as a candi- 
date for the Southern Division of Devon- 
shire at the first election after the Re- 
form Bill, and was returned after a con- 
test which terminated as follows : 


Lord John Russell . . 3782 
J. Crocker Bulteel, esq. 3684 
SirJ. Y, Buller, Bart. . 3217 


In 1835 there was a compromise be- 
tween the parties, and, to avoid a contest, 
Mr. Bulteel gave way to Sir J. Y. Buller, 
who was returned with Lord John Rus. 
sell; the latter of whom, immediately 
after, on being appointed Home Secre- 
tary, was ejected by another Tury, Mr, 
M. E. N. Parker. Mr. Bulteel subse- 
quently served the office of Sheriff of 
Devonshire in 1841. He was a talented 
and warm-hearted gentleman, and much 
respected in the county as a magistrate. 

Mr. Bulteel married, May 13, 1826, 
Lady Elizabeth Grey, 2d daughter of 
Charles Earl Grey, by whom he leaves 
a youthful family. 





J. B. S. Morarrt, Esa. 

July 12. At Rokeby Park, Yorkshire, 
in his 72d year, John Bacon Sawrey 
Morritt, esq. 

He was the son and heir of John 
Sawrey Morritt, esq. of the same place 
(eldest son of Bacon Morritt, esq. of 
Cawood, and of Anne Sawrey, of Plimp- 
tun in Furness,) by Anne, daughter of 
Henry Pierse, esq. of Bedale. His father 
died in 1791 ; his mother in 1809. ‘The 
estate of Rokeby was purchased by the 
former, in 1769,* of the family of 
Robinson, one of whom, the Archbishop 
of Armagh, was raised to the peerage of 
Ireland, by the title of Lord Rokeby. In 
1813 Walter Scott rendered the name im- 
measurably more popular by his poem of 
Kokeby. <A long and lively letter of 
Mr. Morritt to Scott on the history and 
traditions of his neighbourhood, written 
on the first announcement of the Poet’s 
intention, and dated 28th Dec. 1811, is 
inserted in Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

Mr. Morritt was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1794, M.A. 1798. He was one of the 
earliest and most extensive Greek tra- 
vellers of the present generation, and, after 
two years spent in the interesting countries 
of the East, he returned with a mind re- 
plete with classical information, and a 
taste for every liberal art. 1t was during 
his residence abroad that Bryant promul- 

ated his fanciful theories on the site of 
Troy. On bis return, Mr. Morritt, with 
Chevalier and others, entered keenly into 
the Trojan controversy, and became one 
of the most successful supporters of 
Homer, and able vindicators of his loca 





* Letter of Mr. Morritt above men. 
tioned. Dr. Whitaker, in his History of 
Richmondshire, doves not inform us when ; 
and, with abundance of the most interest. 
ing materials before him, he is more than 
usually capricious and perverse in bis ace 


count of Rokeby. 
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tion of the Troad. His two dissertations 
are familiar to every classical scholar, and 
went as far towards the settlement of that 
vexata questio as any of the productions 
of the period. He published also trans- 
lations from the minor Greek poets, and 
was author of articles in the Quarterly 
Review, and of pamphlets called forth by 
the passing events of the day. 

His attachment to Church and State 

laced him always forward and conspicuous 
in the ranks of Conservative politicians, 
and while in Parliament, as the member for 
Beverley, Northallerton, and Shaftesbury, 
he was the steady supporter of those 
principles. He was first elected for Be- 
verley on a vacancy in 1799, polling 512 
to 369 given for John Wharton, esq. ; 
but in 1802 he was defeated by that 
gentleman, who had previously sat in 
Parliament for the same borough. The 
election of 1802 terminated thus :— 
John Wharton, esq. . . 736 
General Barton. . . . 690 
J. B. Morritt, esq. . . 626 

As a member of the Dilettanti Society, 
he was distinguished by his taste and 
knowledge in painting and sculpture, and 
he edited some of their latter most im- 
portant productions. 

His literary and scientific acquirements, 
however, constituted the least of his worth, 
as he was a man of high principle and 
sterling honour, and ean in every 
relation in life. His large fortune he 
always regarded as an important trust 
committed for a time to his keeping for 
the benefit of ethers, as well as for his 
own gratification, and he was _ liberal, 
charitable, and benevolent. Such quali- 
ties recommended him asa friend to most 
of the literary characters of the day. 
Among these may be enumerated more 
especially Wilberforce, Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Sir W. Gell, Southey, 
Lockhart, W. Stewart Rose, Payne 
Knight, and the late Earl of Harewood, 
a friend who loved him as a brother. 

On his friendship and intercourse with 
Sir Walter Scott a few more particulars 
may be added. It commenced in 1808, 
from the introduction of Mr. W. S. Rose 
and Lady Louisa Stuart, and with a visit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Morritt to Edinburgh, 
some account of which was furnished by 
Mr. Morritt to Lockbart, and is published 
in the Life of the Poet. The same work 
contains more than thirty letters of Scott 
to Mr. Morritt, and several of Mr. Mor- 
ritt to Scott, one of which, a very inte- 
resting and important one, we have 
already referred to. ‘* When I name 
Mr. Morritt of Rokeby,” says Mr. Lock- 
hart, “I have done enough to prepare 

many of my readers to expect not inferior 


gratification [to that derived from Scott's 
correspondence with Miss Johanna Baillie 

from the still more abundant series o 

letters in which, from this time to the 
end of his life, Scott communicated his 
thoughts and feelings to one of the most 
accomplished men that ever shared his 
confidence. He had now reached a period 
of life in which real friendships are seldom 
formed ; and it is fortunate that another 
English one had been thoroughly com- 
pacted before death cut the ties between 
him and George Ellis, because his dearest 
intimates within Scotland had of course 
but a slender part in his written corres- 
pondence.” Mr. Morritt’s anecdotes of 
Scott, particularly of his reception and 
conduct in London in 1809, form also 
very valuable contributions to Mr. Lock- 
hart’s pages. In 1830 Scott ‘‘had great 
pleasure in again finding himself at 
Rokeby, and recollecting a hundred pas- 
sages of past time.—Morritt looks well 
and easy in his mind, which I am de- 
lighted to see. He is now one of my 
oldest, and, I believe, one of my most 
sincere friends ; a man unequalled in the 
mixture of sound good sense, high literary 
cultivation, and the kindest and sweetest 
temper that ever graced a human bosom.” 
—Sir W. Scott’s Diary. 

He married in 1803 Miss Stanley, sister 
of Colonel Stanley, of Crosshall, formerly 
member for the county of Lancaster, and 
nearly allied to the illustrious house of 
Derby, but had been for many years a 
widower, 





Samuet GirapLesTone , Esa. Q.C. 

Oct. 3. At Sandgate, Kent, whither 
he had retired in consequence of ill health, 
Samuel Girdlestone, esq. one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel, and a Bencher of the 
Middle Temple ; late of Chester-terrace, 
Regents’ Park, 

He was called to the bar by that Hon. 
Society, 2lst April 1820, and was ad- 
vanced to the degree of a Queen’s Counsel 
in Hilary Term 1839. His practice was 
entirely confined to the Equity Courts, 
where he ranked amongst the leading 
members of the Chancery Bar. His 
chamber practice previous to receiving the 
honour of a silk gown was very consider- 
able, and as an equity draughtsman he 
stood with his professional brethren in 
high repute. 

Mr. Girdlestone was a widower, having 
lost his wife so recently as May 1842, 
since which time his health and spirits 
seemed entirely to have failed, and he 
svon after relinquished the duties of his 
profession. He had not attained his 
fiftieth year, and has left, we believe, 
several children to lament the loss of a 
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kind and affectionate father. The de- 
ceased gentleman has two brothers in 
the Church, viz. Charles, Rector of Al- 
derley, co. Chester, and Edward, Vicar 
of Dean, Lancashire. 





Rev. Henry Brunt, M.A. 

July 20. The Rev. Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Rector of Streatham, Surrey, and Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Richmond. 

Mr. Blunt was for some years incum- 
bent of Trinity church in Sloane Street, 
called Upper Chelsea, where his ministry 
was highly popular, and from which he 
remoyed on being presented in April 1835, 
by the Duke of Bedford, to the rectory of 
Streatham. ‘' His death was in harmon 
with his life. His intellect clear ; his fait 
unclouded ; his spirit humble, affectionate, 
thankful, cheerful, happy ; his interest in 
the church and in the cause of his Saviour 
undecaying.”’—Record. 

Mr. Blunt’s printed discourses were 
also very. popular; they were published 
under the following titles : 

Two Sermons on the Sacrament. 1825. 

A Sermon preached at the Funeral of 
Gen. Sir Henry Calvert, Bart. G.C.B. 
1826 


Eight Lectures upon the History of 
Jacob. 1828. 

Nine Lectures upon the History of St. 
Peter. 1829. 

National Mercies a motive for National 
Reformation. 1830. 

Twelve Lectures upon the History of 
Abraham. 183]. 

A Sermon upon the Lord’s Day. 1832. 

Twelve Lectures upon the History of 
St. Paul. Part I. 1832. 

History of St. Paul. Part II. 1833. 

Two Discourses upon the Trial of the 
Spirits. 1833. 

Lectures upon the History of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 1834. 

An Ordination Sermon. 1834. 

An Exposition of the Pentateuch. 

Most of these have gone through several 
editions. 





Rev. Joun Crayton. 

Sept. 22. In his 90th year, after a 
somewhat long illness, the Rev. John 
Clayton, senior, formerly Pastor of the 
Weigh-house Independent meeting. 

He was brought up in an apothecary’s 
shop, but removed thence to Trevecca, 
one of the Lady Huntingdon’s colleges in 
Wales, and became a methodist preacher. 
About 1796 he joined the Independents 
as minister of the King’s Weigh-house 
chapel near London Bridge, which he held 
for many years, but at length relinquished 
in consequence of increasing age and in- 
firmities, 
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He was the author of— 

The Snares of Prosperity, a Sermon. 
To which is added, An Essay on Visiting. 
1789, 8vo. 

The Duty of Christians to Magistrates, 
a Sermon. 1791, 8vo. 

A Sermon on the Application of the 
Dissenters for the Repeal of the Test Act. 

Thanksgiving Sermon for the Peace of 
Amiens. 1802. 

A Counter and Impartial Statement 
relative to a recent withdrawal from a 
Dissenting Independent Church. 1805, 
8yo. 

Charges at the Ordination of his sons 
John and George, and of Mr. Brooksbank, 

Mr. Clayton married a sister of Mr. 
Benjamin Flower, printer, of Harlow, 
Essex, with whom he and his family had 
so serious an altercation as to require the 
decision of a court of law. Two of his 
sons are ministers of large congregations ; 
the eldest, the Rev. John Clayton, at the 
Poultry Chapel, and the second, the Rev. 
George Clayton, at York Street Chapel, 
Walworth. 





Mr. Ricuarp Usuer. 

Sept. 23. At his residence, Hercules- 
buildings, Lambeth, after an illness of 
some months, Mr. Richard Usher, 
Clown at Astley’s Amphitheatre. 

For the last half century no man had 
contributed more to the amusement of 
the public. Migratory from his cradle, 
kis name is familiar as a household word 
from the Shetlands to Cape Clear. Not- 
withstanding he has borne for many years 
the appellation of ‘* Old Dicky Usher,’’ 
he had scarcely reached his 58th year. 
His father was the proprietor of a me- 
chanical exhibition, and about the end of 
the last century was well known over the 
north of England and Ireland. Like his 
son he possessed a remarkable aptitude 
for curious contrivances, and his periodi- 
cal visits to different towns were deemed 
very memorable events by the wondering 
inbabitants. ‘‘ Little Dicky” at a very 
early age was a conspicuous person, and 
contributed by his activity and shrewd- 
ness to the success of ‘‘ the concern.’? 
A spirit of adventure induced him to start 
on his own account, and in company with 
a friend he collected a ‘ considerable 
quantity of coppers”? in the towns of 
Newcastle, Manchester, Liverpool, &c. 
On one of these occasions he was fortu- 
nate enough to attract the notice of Mr, 
Banks, proprietor of the Liverpool Am- 
phitheatre, who immediately offered him 
an engagement, which Dicky joyfully ac- 
cepted, and made his first bow to a Liver- 
pool audience at the Christmas of 1807. 
His success there was prodigious—his 
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readiness in the circle supplied a stock of 
jokes for the universal public, and no 
contrivance, however extravagant, was 
considered impossible for his invention. 
His fame reached the ears of the ma- 
nagers of Astley’s, and in the year 1809 
he appeared in London under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. John Astley. He 
forthwith became a favourite, and for 
many years Usher’s benefit was an occa- 
sion on which an extraordinary perform- 
ance would take place, both in and out 
of the theatre. The most remarkable of 
these feats was the announcement of his 
intention to sail from Westminster to 
Waterloo-bridge in a washing-tub drawn 
by geese, and to proceed thence to the 
Coburg Theatre in a car drawn by eight 
tom cats. The first part of this journey 
he performed in safety ; but, although the 
mousers were regularly harnessed, so 
great was the crowd in the Waterloo-road 
that it was impossible to proceed ; in 
consequence several ‘jolly young water- 
men” shouldered Usher and his stud, and 
bore them in triumph to the theatre. In- 
creased years, however, had not added to 
his —— of limb, and latterly he con- 
fined himself to invention and design. 

When Mr. Batty, the present owner 
and manager of Astley’s, completed the 
purchase of the property, several archi- 
tects were recommended to his notice, 
but he emphatically declared that ‘* Dicky 
Usber was the only man that could do 
it.” Usher was accordingly retained, 
and the present extensive building was 
constructed solely from his plans and 
models. ‘The excitement he experienced 
at witnessing the successful completion of 
his work is supposed to have been the 
commencement of his fatal illness. Usher 
was known in the profession as ‘ the 
John Kemble’ of bis art ; and, in the 
ring, was the counterpart of Grimaldi on 
the stage: never descending to coarse- 
ness or vulgarity, his manner was irre- 
sistibly comic, and his jokes remarkable 
for their point and originality. They are, 
in fact, sufficiently numerous to outface 
the veritable Joe Miller if they could be 
collected and published. As a_ stage 
clown he was second only to Grimaldi, 
and the several stock pantomimes he has 
invented and written were undoubted 
= of his genius and taste. Mr. 

sher was twice married: his second 
wife, a sister to Mr. Wallack, survives 
him, with a family. 
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The Rev. James Ellard, incumbent of 
~ union of Derrinane, county of Lime- 
rick, 


At Appleby Castle, Westmorland, aged 
79, the Rev John Heelis, Rector of 
Brougham, in that county. He was of 
University college, Oxford, M.A. 1787. 

At the Mauritius, in returning from 
India, on account of his health, aged 30, 
the Rev. Arthur Leighton Irwin, M. A. 
Principal of the Collegiate Seminary of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
at Madras. He was of Gonville and 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1834; 
was presented to the rectory of St. 
Clement’s, Norwich, by that society in 
April 1839; and received his appointment 
at Madras from the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 
Aug. 1841. 

The Rev. R. Jessop, Rector of Kil- 
glass, county of Longford. 

At the glebe-house, Julianstown, Ire- 
land, the Rev. Mr. Vandeleur. 

In Dublin, aged 41, the Rev. Gerard 
Willey. 

June 30. At Penmark viearage, Gla- 
morganshire, the Rev. J. Robert Casberd, 
Rector of St. Athan, in the same county, 
He was the only son of the Rev. John 
Thomas Casberd, D.D. who is since de- 
ceased (see Oct. 13). He was instituted 
to the rectory of St. Athan in 1830. 

July 2. Aged 84, the Rev. Hugh 
Laugharne, Vicar of Radford Semele and 
Rowington, and many years Chaplain of 
Warwick Gaol. He was presented to 
Radford Semele in 1789, and to Rowing- 
ton, by the Lord Chancellor, in 1812, 

July 6. At Birmingham, the Rev. 
William Riland Bedford, M.A. Rector 
of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, to 
which church he was instituted in 1822, 
it being in his own patronage. He died 
suddenly of apoplexy, from agitation oc- 
casioned by an accidental encounter in the 
street, 

July 13. By hanging himself in his 
bed-room, the Rev. Jacob Snelgar, Vicar 
of Royston. He was educated at one of 
the Dissenting colleges, and for several 
years remained in the Independent deno- 
mination. He was first ordained minister 
of a Dissenting congregation in Bucking- 
hamshire, whence he removed to a small 
chapel at Hampstead, from the pulpit of 
which he retired for the purpose of join- 
ing the Established Church. In 1832 he 
entered as a ten-year man at St. Juhn’s 
college, Cambridge. He afterwards be- 
came curate to the Rev. Herbert Marsh, 
Rector of Barnack, Northamptonshire, 
and in 1841 was preferred to the vicarage 
of Royston, Herts, on the presentation 
of Lord Dacre. 

July 24. At Leominster, Hereford- 
shire, aged 81, the Rev. Juhn Taylor, 
D.D. Perpetual Curate of Hope and 
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Ford, and for thirty-five years a magis- 
trate for that county. He was presented 
to Ford in 1802 by R. Arkwright, esq. 
and collated to Hope by the Bishop of 
Hereford in 1807. 

Aug. 8. At Westgate hill, Northum- 
berland, aged 27, the Rev. Marcus Allen, 
B.A. Minister of St. Paul’s, and After- 
noon Lecturer of St. John’s, Newcastle. 
upon- Tyne. 

4uy.11. At Liverpool, in his 50th 

ear, the Rev. Richard Cargill, incum- 
ent of the church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist in that town, and late of Netting- 
ham-place, Marylebone. He was of St. 
Catharine’s ball, Cambridge, LL.B. 1829. 
dug. 13. At Frampton, Dorsetshire, 
aged 81, the Rev. William Butler, Vicar 
of that parish. He was of Wadham col- 
lege, Oxford, B. C. L. 1787, and was 
presented to Frampton in 1806, by F. J. 
Browne, esq. 

At Wick, the Rev. John Richards, 
Vicar of St. Donat’s and St. Bride’s 
Minor, Glamorganshire. He was pre- 
sented to the latter in 1807 by the Earl 
of Dunraven, and to the former in 1832 
by T. J. Drake, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Oxendon, Northampton- 
shire, aged 82, the Rev. George Boulton, 
for fifty-seven years Rector of that parish, 
He was of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, B. A. 1783, M.A. 1787, and was 
presented to his living in 1786 by A. 
Boulton, esq. 

At Northampton, aged 60, the Rev. 
William Drake, M. A. for twenty- 
five years Chaplain to the Northampton 
County Gaol. 

Aug. 19. At Colwinstone, near Cow- 
bridge, aged 90, the Rev. Evan Jones, 
Curate and Vicar of that parish for fifty- 
nine years. 

At Lianerchymedd, aged 38, the Rev. 
J. Jones, B. A. Curate of Rhodogeidio 
and Llantrisant, Anglesey. 

Aug. 20. At Coopersale rectory, Es- 
sex, the Rev. Charles Boyd Abdy, Rector 
of that place and Theydon Gurnon, a 
rural dean, and a magistrate of that 
county. He was the third son of the 
Rev. Thomas Abdy Abdy, of Albyns, by 
Mary, daughter of James Hayes, esq. of 
Holliport. He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1811, 
M.A. 1814; and was presented to They- 
don Gurnon in 1812 by his brother J. R. 
Abdy, esq. He officiated as Chaplain to 
the present High Sheriff at the late assize. 

Aug. 22. At Manor-house, Croydon, 
the Rev. Dr. George Ogle Verner. 

Aug.23. At Holt, Norfolk, aged 41, 
the Rev. William Robert Taylor, Rector 
of Town Barningham, and Perpetual 
Curate of West Beckham. He was for- 
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merly of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1826 ; was promoted to West Beckham 
in 1829 by the Dean and Chapter of Nor. 
wich ; and to Town Barningham in 1832 
by J. T. Mott, esq. 

Aug. 25. At his residence, Triangle, 
Rhayader, co. Radnor, the Rev. Wiliiam 
Jones, for many years Curate of St. Har- 
mon’s and LJanrothal. ; 

At Milford hall, near Stafford, aged 
70, the Rev. Richard Levett, tormerly 
of All Souls’ college, Oxtord, where he 
took the degree of B.C.L. June 30, 1797. 

Aug. 26. At Headington, near Ox. 
ford, aged 31, the Rev. Francis James 
Sento’, M.A. Chaplain of New Col- 
ege. 

Aug. 28. At Holton le Beckering, 
Lincolnshire, the Rev. John Hale, Rec- 
tor of that parish and of Buslingthorpe. 
He was presented to the former in 1812 
by C. Turnor, esq. and to the latter in 
1828 by the Governors of the Charter 
House. 

Aug. 29. At East Dereham, Norfolk, 
at an advanced age, the Rev. William 
Deighton, B. A. Rector of Whinbergh 
with Westfield, and formerly Vicar of 
Carbrooke, Norfolk. He was of Lin- 
coln college, Oxford; was presented to 
both his livings by Sir W. Clayton, Bart. 
to Whinbergh in 1805, and to Carbrooke 
in 1816. 

Sept. 1. At Westfield, Sussex, by 
the accidental discharge of a gun, aged 
27, the Rev. Henry Edward Pratt, Vicar 
of Wartling, in the same county. He was 
of University college, Oxford; and was 
instituted to Wartling in 1841. 

Sept. 3. At Ilfracombe, Devonshire, 
aged 62, the Rev. Thomas Edward 
Bridges, D.D. President of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxtord. He took the degree of 
M.A. in 1806. and was elected President 
in Feb. 1823. Dr. Bridges was greatly 
esteemed for his amiable disposition and 
suavity of manners; as he was of rather 
retired habits, he held no other office in 
the University, and declined being nomi- 
nated Vice-Chancellor on the last vacancy, 
though he was next in rotation for that 
dignity. His wife died on the 7th Dec, 


Sept. 5. At Kirklinton, Cumberland, 
in the prime of life, the Rev. Joseph Hol- 
liday Dalton, B.A. 

Sept. 6. Aged 68, the Rev. Anthony 
Grayson, D.D. Principal of St. Ed- 
mund hall, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Bramley, Hampshire. He was formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s college, where he 
graduated M.A. 1801, B. and D.D. 1824, 
when he was elected Principal of St. Ed. 
mund hall, and at the same time pre. 
sented by the college to the vicarage of 
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Bramley. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that in 1823 the Rev. Dr. Cooke, Pre- 
ag of Corpus Christi college, and the 

ev. Dr. Thompson, Principal of St. 
Edmund hall, the predecessors of the two 
reverend gentlemen whose deaths we 
now record, also lay dead at the same 
time. 

Sept. 8. At Fewstone, Yorkshire, 
aged 82, the Rev. Christopher Ramshaw, 
for more than fifty years Vicar of that 
gees to which he was presented in 1790 

the Lord Chancellor. He was of 

inity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1784 
as first Senior Optime. 

Sept. 10. At his sister’s house in Edg- 
baston, near Birmingham, the Rev. 
Charles Panton Myddelton, Incumbent 
of Heaton Norris, Cheshire, and Chaplain 
to the Earl of Tyrconnel. He was of 
Brazenosé college, Oxford, M.A. 1791; 
and was presented to Heaton Norris in 
1809, by the collegiate church of Man- 
chester. 


DEATHS. 
LoNDON AND 11Ts VICINITY. 


Aug. 31. Samuel, youngest son of the 
late George Maltby, esq. of Peckham. 

Sept. 4. Near London, aged 81, John 
Fitzmaurice Pierse, esq. formerly of Lis- 
towell and Newcastle in Ireland. He was 
a descendant of the Fitzmaurice family of 
Lixnaw; and was married in 1795 to 
Johanna, daughter of Pierse O’Brien, 
ésq. and Johanna Lacy his wife, the sis- 
ter of General Maurice de Lacy, of Grodno 
in Russia, a native of Limerick, who va- 
liantly served under Suwarrow, and died in 
1820. She from her mother, dame Mary 
Herbert, inherited the blood of the Her- 
berts. General Maurice was nephew of 
the celebrated Marshal Count Francis 
Maurice Lacy of Austria, of whom a notice 
appearedin Gent. Mag. vol. LX XI. p. 1151. 

Sept. 16. At the Sussex Hotel, Bou- 
verie-street, aged 90, Thomas Parker, 
esq. He was for many years a well- 
known goldsmith in Fleet-street, and was 
the oldest member of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany. He lived many years at Southall, 
where he was proverbial for his charity ; 
but of late chiefly resided at Brill with his 
son-in-law, the Rev. J. S. Baron, M.A. 
Incumbent of that place. Mrs. Parker 
survives him. 

Sept. 18. Aged 87, Thomas Cope, esq. 
of Norton-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

George Wirgman, esq. of George-st. 
Adelphi. 

Aged 56, Charlotte, wife of James 
Hartley, esq. of Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

Sept. 21. At Treherne house, Westend, 
on aged 80, Robert Shout, esq. 

1 
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Sept. 23. At Pentonville, aged 55, 
David Parker Sheppard, esq. 

At oo. aged 88, Thomas Nix- 
son, esq. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, for many years a Committee 
Governor of the Institution, and Presi- 
dent of the Benevolent Society of Blues. 

Sept. 25. At Camberwell, aged 71, 
Mary-Ann, dau. of the late Thomas- 
Alexander Stewart, esq. of Antrim, Ire- 
land, and of Fort Stewart, Jamaica. 

At Kensington, aged 68, Henry Mi- 
chael Corner, esq. 

Aged 68, Phoebe, wife of Burton Brown, 
esq. of Brunswick-sq. 

Sept. 26. At Old Brompton, aged 73, 
Elizabeth, relict of William Moffat, esq. 
late of Wimbledon. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 
75, Archibald Francis Wm. Swinton, esq. 
of Warsash House, Hants. 

Sept. 28. At Peckham-grove, Sarah, 
wife of John Francis Holdernesse, esq. 
and second daughter of the late George 
Leonhard Steinman, esq. of Croydon. 

At Kennington, Hannah- Waldo, widow 
of John Conway Philip Astley, esq. 

Sept. 29. In Hans-place, aged 70, 
John Waddle, esq. 

In Upper Gloucester-pl. Caroline, wife 
of James Edwardes Rousby, esq. of Cot- 
tisford House, Oxfordshire. 

Sept. 30. Aged four months and two 
weeks, Augusta-Louisa Willsher, fifth 
daughter of George H. Rogers Harrison, 
esq. of the Heralds’ College. 

Ke the Royal Military Asylum, Chel- 
sea, aged 82, Capt. Lugard, in the 40th 
year of his service as Adjutant and Secre- 
tary of that institution. 

In Upper George st. aged 42, Capt. 
Robert Harvey, of Cadogan-place. 

Lately. At Gloucester-st. Bayswater- 
road, Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Dr. Pollok, Rector of Grittleton, Wilts. 

Oct. 1. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 
the Right Hon. Catharine-Lucy Countess 
Stanhope. She was third dau. of Robert 
first Lord Carrington, by his first wife 
Anne, dau. of Lewyn Boldero Barnard, 
esq. and was married in 1803 to the Earl 
Stanhope, by whom she leaves a son and 
daughter, Viscount Mahon, M.P. and 
Lady Dalmeny. 

Edward John, son of Mr. Edward 
Driver, of Richmond-terrace, Whitehall. 

At Turnham Green, aged 57, Charles 
Rivington, esq. brother to the late John 
Rivington, esq. of Waterloo-place. 

Oct. 2. In Porchester-terr. Bayswater, 
aged 62, Nicholas Nugent, esq. M.D. 
agent for the Island of Antigua. 

Oct. 3. At Battersea Rise, Lucy Jane, 
second dau. of the late Henry Thornton, 
esq. M.P. 
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Oct. 4. At Blackheath, aged 66, Capt. 
Peter Cameron, late of the Hon. East 
India Co’s Serv. 

In Woburn-pl. Winifred, eldest dau. 
of the late Benjamin Rouse, esq. 

Oct.5. At Walworth, aged 55, Tho- 
mas Henry Doyle, esq. late paymaster of 
the 75th Regt. 

At Kew-green, aged 47, the Hon. Felix 
Thomas Tollemache, second son of the 
late Lord Huntingtower, and brother to 
the Earl of Dysart. He married first, in 
1825, Sarah, daughter of James Grey, 
esq. by whom he has left issue a son and 
daughter ; and secondly in 1833 Frances- 
Julia, youngest daughter of the late 
Henry Peters, esq. 

Oct. 6. Aged 46, Robert Dixon, esq. 
M.A. Barrister-at-law, of New-sq. Lin- 
coln’s-iun. He was called io the bar at 
the Inner Temple, 11th Feb. 1825, and 
practised as an equity draftsman and con- 
veyancer. 

Aged 90, Dennis Wood Deane, esq. 
late of the Bank of England. 

In Brandenburg-place, Hammersmith, 
aged 70, James Rustat Trimmer, esq. son 
of the late Mrs. Trimmer, of Brentford. 

Oct. 7. In Queen-sq. Westminster, 
Anna Maria, eldest dau. of Torrens 
M‘Cullagh, esq. 

At Redenham-house, aged 6, Allan 
Henry, youngest son of John Drummond, 
e 


Oct. 8. Aged 35, John Hutchinson, esq. 
M.A. of Victoria-cottage, Fulham-road. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 87, James 
Donaldson, esq. of Williamshaw, co. Ayr. 

Oct. 9. At Abbey-house, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 89, Frances, relict of Thomas 
Cooke, esq. formerly of Dunstable Priory. 

Oct. 10. In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, 
Sarah, widow of John Stafford, esq. of 
Scott’s-hill, Rickmansworth. 

Oct. 11. At West-end, Hampstead, 
Thomas John Fentham, esq. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 62, Eleanor, 
relict of James Barry Bird, solicitor. 

Oct. 12. In Craven-st. Douglas Charles 
Loveday, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law. He was called to the 
bar Feb. 12, 1830. 

In Upper Seymour-st. aged 85, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Malton, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Hampstead, Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Davis, 
esq. of Teddington. 

Aged 28, Thomas Oxley, esq. Lieute- 
nant 13th Light Inf. second son of Charles 
Oxley, esq. of Ripon. 

In Henrietta-st. Covent-garden, aged 
86, Mr. John Bohn, long eminent as a 
bookseller. 

Oct. 15. In Regent-st. in his 70th 
year, Henry Knyvett, esq. of the firm of 
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Chas. Hopkinson and Co. bankers and 
army-agents, and formerly chief paymaster 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Oct. 17. Ann, youngest dau. of John 
Harris, esq. of York-place, Walworth. 


Beps.—Lately. At Beddenham, aged 
70, Miller Golding, esq. 

Berxs.—Sept. 22. At Reading, aged 
68, Lieut.-Col. Archibald Cameron, for- 
merly of the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Oct. 3. Alice Hugh Massy, wife of R. 
B. Younger, esq. of Yeoveney House, 
near Staines. She was only dau. of the 
late Col. O’Donell, of Newport House, 
Mayo, and grand-dau. of the late Sir 
Neall O’ Donell, Bart. 

Oct. 9. Aged 53, Sarah, relict of Ro- 
bert Gilder, esq. of Speen. 

Oct. 11. At Forest-farm, near Wind- 
sor, aged 81, Mrs. Mount, relict of Wil- 
liam Mount, esq. of Wasing-place. f 

Oct. 18. At Kennett House, Speen, 
aged 75, T. Smith, esq. 

Bucxs.—Oct. 13. At Hartwell, aged 
41, John Philip Burnaby, esq. of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, a younger son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Burnaby, Rector of Mis- 
terton and Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Lei- 
cester. 

CamBRIDGE.—Aug. 8. At Chester- 
ton, near Cambridge, aged 93, Elizabeth, 
relict of William Wiles, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Cambridge, aged 53, 
Alexander Scott Abbott, esq. for many 
years one of the surgeons of Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital. He was the second son of 
William Abbott, esq. surgeon, of Need- 
ham-market, Suffolk, and was educated 
at the Grammar School, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, under Mr. Beecher. At au early 
age he proceeded to London, and became 
a pupil of the celebrated Abernethy. 
About the year 1807, Mr. A. commenced 
his professional practice in Cambridge, 
and eventually became an alderman on 
the old corporation, and twice served the 
office of mayor. His remains were in- 
terred at All Saints’ Church, the pall 
being borne by six resident physicians, 
attended by many gentlemen of the medi- 
cal profession, and by a numerous circle 
of sorrowing relations and friends. 

Oct. 1. At Cambridge, aged 12, Char- 
lotte- Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Mill. 

Cuesuire. — Sept. 5. At Thelwall, 
in her 78th year, Anne, widow of James 
Sedgewick, esq. formerly of Hoole Hall, 
and Ince in this county, who died in 1839. 
Mrs. Sedgewick was the only surviving 
child of James Stanton, esq. of Thelwall, 
and was sister to James Stanton, esq. of 
Greenfield in that township, whose de- 
cease we noticed - our Obituary for 
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March 1842. Her remains were interred 
in the family vault at Thelwall on the 8th 
of September. 

Sept. 18. At Altrincham, aged 77, 
Richard Irlam Grantham, esq. 

CornwWALL.—Aug. 20. At Stratton 

nage, the residence of her son the 
_ Charles Dallas, aged 73, Susan Seil, 
relict of Charles Stuart Dallas, esq. of 
Belle Cour, Jamaica. 

Sept. 25. At Callington, Walter Hoc- 
kin, esq. a solicitor in that town for the 
last 22 years. 

Sept. 26. At Helston, aged 79, John 
Borlase, esq. He was for many years an 
active magistrate for the county and that 
borough, a Deputy-Lieut. and Steward 
of the Stannaries. 

Sept. 28. At St. Just in Penwith, 
aged 43, John Thomas, esq. 

CuMBEKLAND.—Sept. 23. Aged 53, 
Henry Oliphant, esq. of Broadfield House, 
and Moorhouse Hill. 

Oct. 8. At Acorn House, Keswick, 
Sophia Wilhelmina, wife of the Rev. David 
Hunter. 

Dersy. — Sept. 29. At Ashbourne, 
aged 72, William Webster, esq. a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieut. for the county. 

Devon.—Sept. 16. At Newton Ab- 
we 93, Mrs. Babb, relict of Col. 


Sept. 17. At Sidmouth, aged 63, Lady 
Mary Taylor, eldest dau. of the late Mar- 
quess of Headfort. 

Sept.19. At Coaxdon Hall, aged 34, 
Mary-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Theo- 
dore A. Walrond, of Smallridge, Axmin- 
ster, and eldest dau. of Dr. Sutherland, of 
Parliament-st. Westminster. 

At Terrace House, near Exeter, aged 
25, Eliza-Georgiana, second dau. of Wm. 
Crockett, esq. 

Sept. 24. At Topsham, aged 31, Eli- 
zabeth-Ann, second dau. of the late Rev. 
John Rogers, M.A. Rector of Feniton. 

Sept. 30. At Plymouth, aged 66, Ni- 
cholas Were, esq. of Wellington, So- 
merset. 

Oct. 1. Aged 40, Mary Ann, wife of 
= Tyrrell, esq. of Exeter, barrister-at- 


Ww. 

Oct. 3. At Chudleigh, aged 90, Chris- 
topher Hellyer, esq. for sixty years a soli- 
citor of that place. 

Aged 87, Robert Lowrey, esq. of Brid- 
lington. 

Oct. 5. At Plymouth, aged 80, Mr. 
Richard Webb, for many years proprietor 
of the Plymouth and Devonport Journal. 

Oct. 6. Aged 64, Jane Arundel, wife 
of Thomas Hugo, esq. of Crediton, and 
youngest dau. of the late Arundel Philips, 
esq. of Exeter. 

Oct. 9. At Haslar, aged 27, Fanny 


Maria, wife of John Liddell, M.D. and 
daughter of Robert Clement Sconce, esq. 

Dorset.—Oct. 1. At Chickerell, near 
Weymouth, aged 82, Ann, relict of Charles 
Bowles, esq. town-clerk of Weymouth. 

Oct. 7. At Dorchester, aged 49, Mary 
Ann, wife of P.S. Knight, esq. M.D. 

Oct. 11. At Weymouth, aged 28, 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse. 

Duruam.—Sept. 25. At Elton Hall, 
Joanna, youngest dau. of the late John 
Hutchinson, esq. of Penrith. ' 

Oct. 5. At Durham, aged 5, Emily 
Frances Cadogan, dau. of Visc. Chelsea. 

Essex.— Oct. 3. At Springfield, aged 
28, Sophia Jane, wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Pearson, Rector of that parish, youngest 
dau. of the late T. F. Gepp, esq. of 
Chelmsford, leaving five children. 

GLoucesTeR.—Aug. +» At Tewkes- 
bury, Mrs. Ashmore. In her will legacies 
are given to the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, 100/.; to the Church 
Missionary Society 1002. ; to the Glouces- 
tershire Infirmary, 100/.; to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 20/.; also 19 
guineas in the purchase of clothes, food, 
fuel, and other necessaries, for poor per- 
sons residing in Church-street, Tewkes- 
bury, and in the lanes, &c. adjoining ; 
15/. in the same manner to the poor of 
Didbrook; to her surgeon, 2007. ; and to 
her faithful servant, Sarah Sharpe, 50J. 
The property is large, and the legacies 
are very numerous. She was the bene- 
factress of many poor families, and a libe- 
ral contributor to many charities. 

dug. 27. At Hambrook, Agnes, wi- 
dow of Lieut.-Gen. Avarne, of Rudgley, 
Staff., and dau. of the late Major Blair, 
of Blair. 

Sept. 19. At Clifton, the Hon. Ca- 
therine, widow of the Rev. Roger Frank- 
land, Canon Residentiary of Wells, and 
sister to Lord Colville. She was married 
in 1792, and left a widow in 1826. 

Sept. 21. At Cheltenham, aged 73, 
Mary, relict of John Mainwaring Uniacke, 
esq. of Great Boughton, Cheshire. 

Sept. 22. At Cheltenham, Eleanor 
Caroline, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
Robert Annesley, and niece of the late 
Earl Annesley. 

Sept. 25. At Cheltenham, Miss Col- 
linson, dau. of the late William Collinson, 
esq. Wanstead, Essex, and of Newton, 
Northumberland. 

At the Rock House, near Chipping 
Sodbury, Ponsonby Sheppard, esq. R.N. 

Lately. Aged 73, Mary, relict of John 
Paul Paul, esq. of Highgrove, near 
Tetbury. 

Aged 20, Joseph Rice, only son of 
Matthew Ingle, esq. of Dumbleton, 
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Aged 20, Mr. Herbert Williams, of St. 
John’s coll. Cambridge, second son of the 
Rev. Dr. Williams, of Woodchester. 

Oct. 1. At Bristol, aged 79, John 
Wadham, esq. of Frenchay. 

Oct. 4. AtThornbury, aged 87, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Wetmore, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Clifton, aged 69, Miss 
Foulkes. 

Hants.—Sept. 19. At Iford, near 
Christchurch, Elizabeth Anne, wife of 
W. D. Farr, esq. 

At Landport House, Portsmouth, aged 
61, Caroline, wife of Col. George Cardew, 
Commanding Royal Engineer of the 
South-west and Sussex District. 

Sept. 30. At Benstead, Ryde, I.W. 
Matilda, dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Willis, Rector of Bletchly, Bucks, and 
sister of John Fleming, esq. of Stoneham 
Park. 

Lately. At Fordingbridge, aged 24, 
Lucy Maria, wife of C. W. de Courcy 
Ross, R. N. 

Oct. 5. At Chilworth Lodge, near 
Southampton, the Hon. Richard George 
Quin, brother to the Earl of Dunraven. 
He married in 1813 Emily, second dau. of 
Sir John Smith, of Sydling St. Nicholas, 
Bart. but has left no issue. 

At Dummer Down, Thomas Gilbert, esq. 

Herrs.—Sept. 4. Aged 64, Thomas 
Burr, esq. of Gravely Hall. 

Sept. 18. Charlotte Bucknall, wife of 
Cholmeley Charles Dering, esq. of Ayott 
St. Lawrence, and of Chapel-st. Gros- 
venor-sq. She was the eldest daughter 
of William Hale, esq. of King’s Walden, 
and was married in 1809. 

Sept.20. At King’s Langley, aged 17, 
Henry, youngest son of W. Wotton, esq. 

Sept. 26. At Redbourn, aged 80, 
Mrs. Catharine Stephens. 

Oct. 8. At Hertford, aged 87, Mary, 
wife of H. Alington, esq. of Bailey Hall. 

Hunts.—Oct. 6. At the house of his 
brother the Rev. Thomas Bourdillon, 
Vicar of Fenstanton, aged 69, Francis 
Bourdillon, esq. 

Kent.—Sept. 18. Aged 66, James 
Whatman, esq. of Vinter’s. 

Sept. 19. At Meopham Bank, near 
Tonbridge, aged 59, Lieut.-Col. William 
Leighton Wood, K.H., formerly of the 
4th or King’s Own Regiment, in which 
he was appointed Ensign 1803, Lieut. 
1204, Captain 1807. He served in Spain 
and Portugal, and in 1813 was Aide-de- 
camp to Major-Gen. Robinson. 

Sept. 20. At Rochester, Mrs. M‘Lean, 
widow of W. M‘Lean, esq. surgeon, of 
Chatham. 

Sept. 22, At Upper Deal House, aged 
80, Dorothy, widow of the late David 
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Cooper, esq. formerly of Hammersmith, 
and of Waterloo-place, London. 

Sept. 26. At the vicarage, Gilling- 
ham, Jane Mary Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Deane. 

William Smith, esq. late of Chartham 
Place, near Canterbury. 

Sept. 28. At Lee, aged 15, Fanny 
Jane, second dau. of Capt. Gustavus 
Evans, R.N., of Headley Grove, Epsom. 

Sept. 29. At Bromley College, aged 
67, Mary Anne, widow of the Rev. Henry 
Morgan Say, late Vicar of Sutton Valence, 
Kent, and {werne Minster, Dorset. 

Sept. 30. At Brooksden, Cranbrook, 
at the house of her guardian John Job- 
son, esq. M.D. aged 14, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Geo. Rees Williams, esq. - 

Oct. 5. At the house of his grand- 
mother at Barham, near Canterbury, aged 
18, Egerton-Anthony-Hammond, second 
son of Champion Edward Branfill, esq. 
of Upminster hall, Essex; a student in 
the Engineering department of King’s 
college, London. 

Oct.7. At Mile Town, Sheerness, 
aged 80, William Wharton, esq. late of 
the Survey department, Sheerness. 

Oct. 10. At Welling, Dauncy, youngest 
son of J. H. Latham, esq. late of Eltham. 

Oct. 11. At Chatham, Henrietta Hes- 
ter, wife of William M. Ford, esq. Surgeon 
49th Regt. She was eldest dau. of the late 
Dr. W. A. Davies, for many years Phy- 
sician and Surgeon to the Hon. East India 
Co’s depdt at Chatham. 

Lancasuire.— July 10. At Tarring- 
ton, Mr. Joseph Lee, representative of an 
old and respectable family in that town. 

Sept. 17. At Warrington, in her 70th 
year, Miss Hannah Mathias, the only sur- 
viving child of John Mathias, esq. of 
Colby Moor, Weston, in the county of 
Pembroke, and sister of the late Rev. 
Daniel Mathias, M.A. Rector of White- 
chapel, a memoir of whom will be found 
in our Obituary for Nov. 1837 (Vol. VIII. 
N.S. p. 540.) She was a most dutiful 
daughter, an affectionate sister, and a 
sincere and humble Christian. 

Sept. 20. Aged 49, John Earnshaw, 
esq. of Mount Pleasant, Bacup, a Justice 
of the Peace for Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Lincotn.— Sept. 21. At Holbeach, 
aged 84, Sarah, widow of Jacob Sturton, 
esq. 

At Langriville parsonage, near Boston, 
aged 46, Susanna, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Robinson, minister of Langriville and 
Thornton-le-fen chapelries. 

Sept. 29. At Bucknall rectory, Mary 
Anne, youngest dau. of the Rey. Dr. 
Fearon, of Ore, near Hastings. 
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Mippiesex.—Sept. 25. At Hampton 
Court, Mr. John Weippert, of Soho-sq., 
upwards of 20 years Director of the 
Orchestra at the Court balls and at 
Almack’s. He wasproceedingto Hampton, 
where his family was residing, and shortly 
after passing the toll-gate at Bushy, in 
consequence of his imprudent driving, his 
chaise came in contact with another vehicle 
going the contrary direction which con- 
tained three ladies and a youth, the col- 
lision of both carriages upsetting that of 
Mr. Weippert, by which he was thrown 
out, falling on his head. He was taken 
up in a state of insensibility, and conveyed 
to his cottage near Hampton bridge, where 
he died after lingering several days. He 
has left a family of five children. His 
eldest son, an accomplished musician, 
will succeed him in the business, his band 
remaining the same as hitherto. 

Oct. 3. At Sunbury, Mary Ann, wife 
of Robert Charsley, esq. 

Alice Hugh Massy, wife of R. B. 
Younger, esq. of Yeoveney House, near 
Staines. 

Oct. 6. At Ealing, aged 71, Joseph 
Dowson, esq. of Welbeck-street. 

Mownmoutu.—Sept. 25. At the Mead’s 
Manor House, near Chepstow, Sophia, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Clark, esq. 
of Broughton, near Kettering, sister to 
the late Thomas Clark, esq. of Lincoln. 

Sept. 30. At Newport, aged 53, 
Thomas Jones Phillips, esq. solicitor. 
He held for upwards of twenty years the 
situation of clerk to the magistrates in the 
borough of Newport, the division of New- 
port, the division of Bedwelty, and the 
division of Christchurch, and was clerk 
to the trustees of the Newport turnpike 
trust, and Under-Sheriff for the co. Mon- 
mouth during the Shrievalty of S. Hom- 
fray, esq. 

At Stow-hill, near Newport, aged 87, 
Charles Brewer, esq. 

Oct. 1. At Llangibby Casile, aged 17, 
Augusta, dau. of William Addams Williams, 
esq. late M.P. for that county. 

Norroik.—dug. 3. At Great Yar- 
mouth, Sarah, third dau. of George Pen- 
rice, esq. M.D. 

Aug. 6. At Gaywood, aged 69, Mr. 
Thomas Marsters, formerly of Gaywood 
Hall (during part of which time he was 
lessee of the Lynn theatre, and uccasionally 
performed as an amateur.) 

At North Wootton vicarage, the resi- 
dence of his brother, the Rev. W. W. 
Clarke, aged 39, Charles Meyricke, eldest 
son of Charles Clarke, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, and of Grove-road. 

Sept. 29. At Coltishall, aged 68, 


Anna-Maria, relict of Wm. Pightling, esq. 


[Nov. 


Oct. 1. At Southtown, Yarmouth, 
aged 67, Sophia, sister of Sir Thomas 
Gooch, Bart. and wife of Captain G. W. 
Manby, author of the Life Apparatus for 
saving Shipwrecked Sailors. 

Oct. 3. At Wendling, in his 91st 
year, Edmund Page, Gent. 

NortHamptTon.— Oct. 10. At Hackle- 
ton House, aged 68, Rebecca Anne, relict 
of the Rev. Primatt Knapp, of Shenley 
Rectory, Bucks. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. -— Sept. 27. At 
Beacon Grange, near Hexham, the resi- 
dence of the Rev. W. J. D. Waddilove, 
aged 77, Charles Jones, esq. Solicitor of 
the Admiralty. 

Satop.—Sept. £6. At Bridgnorth, 
aged 68, John Jones, esq. formerly for 
many years an eminent carrier on the 
River Severn between Bristol, Stourport, 
Coalbrookdale, &c. 

Srarrorp.—July 12. Aged 73, Josiah 
Wedgwood, esq. of Maer. 

SomerseEt.—Sept. 13. Aged 82, Ro- 
bert Elliott, esq. of Taunton. 


Sept.17. At Clifton, aged 81, Mrs. > 


Elizabeth Seccombe, of Temple Cloud, 
last surviving dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Seccombe, Rector of Camley and Brimp- 
ton, Somerset. 

Aged 54, Catharine, wife of Henry 
Reed, esq. of Bridgwater. 

Sept. 18. At Wellington, aged 66, 
Sarah Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. An- 
thony Jones, of Beaupre Hall, Glamor- 
gaush. and only surviving dau. of the late 
Jeremiah Redwood, esq. of Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 

Sept. 19. At Frome, aged 68, Francis 
Bush, esq. He died suddenly, and his 
funeral caused considerable sensation in 
the town of Frome. Business was entirely 
suspended, all the shops being closed. 
His remains were followed to the grave 
by a procession of nearly 500 inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood, all attired 
in mourning ; with the Lodge of Odd Fel- 
lows, lately established (of which he was an 
honorary member), and others of their fra- 
ternity from the Lodges of Kilmarsdon, 
Trowbridge, Bath, &c. amounting to 
about sixty, uniformly dressed in mourn- 
ing, wearing their aprons trimmed with 
black, black sashes, and crape rosettes. 

Sept. 21. At Bath, Catharine John- 
stone, relict of Major Bates, Royal 
Art. 

Sept. 25. At the vicarage, White 
Lackington, the residence of her son-in- 
law the Rev. F. C. Johnson, aged 70, Anna 
Maria, relict of Thomas Brooke, esq. for 
many years Senior Judgeat Moorshedabad, 
in the Bengal Presidency. 

Oct. 3. At Bath, Frances, wife of 
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Thos. Anstey, esq. late of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

Oct. 4. At Bath, Capt. William Gil- 
bert Roberts, R.N. 

Oct.6. At Nether Stowey, aged 57, 
Marriott Viret, esq. formerly, and during 
along series of years, Accountant-Gen. 
of the colony of British Guiana. 

Oct. 14. At Ilminster, aged 22, Strat- 
ford Thomas Eyre, eldest son of Stratford 
Eyre, esq. of Fitzroy-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

Surroix.-—Aug. 5. Aged 49, Tho- 
mas Erratt, esq. solicitor, of Clare. 

Surrey.—Sept. 23. At Kingston-on- 
Thames, aged 84, Richard Lambert, esq. 
formerly of Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 25. At Barnes, aged 48, Joseph 
Hodgson, esq. late of Falmouth, Ja- 
maica. 

Oct. 5. At Brockwell Hall, near Dul- 
wich, aged 20, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Joshua Blackburn, esq. of Li- 
quorpond-st. and of Brockwell Hall. 

Oct. 7. In Coombe-lane, Croydon, 
aged 84, John Keen, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Richmond, aged 40, Lady 
Katharine-Frederica Phipps, eldest dau. 
of the late Earl of Mulgrave, and sister 
to the Marquess of Normanby. 

At Braeston Brook, near Guildford, 
Emma, last surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Gibson, esq. 

Oct. 15. At East Clandon rectory, 
the residence of his grandson-in-law, Rev. 
E. J. Ward, to which place he had re- 
tired for the last few years, aged 93, John 
Martyr, esq. Senior Bencher of the Mid- 
dle Temple. He was called to the bar 
May 13, 1774; and was one of the oldest 
respectable inhabitants of Guildford, of 
which town he had been several times 
mayor, also many years an active magis- 
trate of the county of Surrey. 

Sussex.—Sept. 19. At Berwick, aged 
77, Commander Wm. Archbold, R.N. 
(1838). 

Sept. 22. At Brighton, Marianne, wife 
of Richard Wheeler Crowdy, esq. solici- 
tor, Farringdon. 

Sept. 26. At Brighton, aged 52, Wil- 
liam Hodgkinson, esq. of East Dulwich, 
and Skinner-st. 

At Hastings, George Cavendish, the 
infant and only son of Major T. A. Duke. 

Sept. 28. At Hastings, Ann, wife of 
Francis Valentine, esq. of Keppell-st. 
Russell-sq. 

Oct.2. At Brighton, aged 69, George 
La Coste, esq. of Chertsey, banker. 

Oct.8. At Worthing, John Forbes, esq. 
Deputy Commissary-gen. to the Forces. 

Oct.10. At Brighton, Emma, wife of 
the Rev. Charles Kennaway, and fourth 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel. 

Oct. 17, At Brighton, in his 80th year, 
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Archibald Bryson, esq. The death of his 
wife was recorded in our last, p. 445. 

Warwick.—Sept. 12. Edward Petti- 
fer Reading, esq. of Fenny Compton. 

Sept. 16. At Coventry, George Henry 
Mellor, esq. M.D. son of the late S. §S, 
Mellor, esq. Lichfield. 

Sept. 21. Aged 82, Joseph Troughton, 
esq. of Pinley, near Coventry. 

Sept. 29. At Leamington, Charles 
Butlin, esq. banker, of Rugby. 

Oct. 4. At Leamington, Agatha, fourth 
dau. of the late William Payton Summer- 
field, esq. 

Oct. 7. C. Bucknill, esq. of Fillongley 
Grange, formerly of Rugby. 

Oct. 9. At Snitterfield vicarage, aged 
17, Jane, second dau. of the Rev. Donald 
Cameron. 

Oct. 10. At Leamington, Lucy Har- 
riet, second dau. of the late Thomas Gif- 
fard, esq. of Chillington, and the Lady 
Charlotte Giffard. 

Wi ts.—Sept. 24. At Amesbury, 
aged 19, Anne, only dau. of Francis 
Stephen Long, esq. 

Oct. 19. At Salisbury, in her 80th 
year, Miss Sophia Neave, youngest sister 
of the late Mrs. Batt, of New Hall. 

WorcestEeR.—Aug. 8. At Malvern, 
aged 69, Steed Girdlestone, esq. of Stib- 
bington Hall, Cambridgeshire, for many 
years an eminent attorney at. Wisbech, 
and formerly deputy clerk of the peace 
for the isle of Ely, upon his retirement 
from which office, in 1826, the chief 
justice, acting magistrates, and barristers 
of the Isle of Ely, presented to him a 
piece of plate, inscribed, ‘* As an unani- 
mous expression of respect for his very 
able and faithful discharge of the duties 
of deputy clerk of assize and of the peace 
for the Isle, during twenty-five years.’’ 

Sept.12. At Malvern, aged 47, Mary 
Jane, lady of Sir Edmund Cradock Hart- 
opp, bart. She was only dau. of Morton 
first Lord Henley (brother to the first 
Lord Auckland) by Lady Elizabeth Hen- 
ley, fifth dau. of Robert Earl of North. 
ington. 

Sept. 22. At Pershore, aged 74, John 
Hunter, esq. 

Sept. 24. At Merriman’s-hill, near 
Worcester, Frances Matilda, eldest dau. 
of the late William Pugh, esq. of Brynlly- 
warch, Montgomeryshire. 

Oct. 8. At the Hook, near Upton-on- 
Severn, Henry Martin, esq. 

Yorx.—Sept. 2. In his 40th year, 
Mr. Thomas Crossley, of Ovendon, near 
Halifax, author of ‘‘ Flowers of Ebor,’’ 
and other poems, also a contributor for 
16 years to the Lady’s and Gentleman’s 
Diary, and other publications. He has 
left a wife and six young children, 
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Sept. 6. At the residence of his son, 
in Leeds, aged 71, the Rev. George Mor- 
ley, late Governor of the Wesleyan Aca- 
demy, Woodhouse-grove. He had tra- 
velled just half a century, and was the 
originator of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society in its present form of home ope- 
rations. 

Sept. 17. At Gledhow Grove, near 
Leeds, aged 70, John Hives, esq. 

Sept. 28. At York, aged 53, John 
Clifton, esq. second son of the late John 
Clifton, esq. of Lytham-hall, Lancashire. 

Oct. 3. At Bridlington, aged 86, Robert 
Lowrey, esq. formerly master mariner 
in the West India trade. He accom- 
plished twenty-seven successful voyages 
from England to Jamaica and back, cross- 
ing the Atlantic fifty-four times without 
receiving any serious loss or damage to 
ship or cargo. He has left behind him, 
in the parish church of his native town, 
Bridlington, an excellent organ, which 
was erected there a few years ago at his 

se. 

Wares.—Sept. 11. At Nant-y-groes, 
near Presteigne, aged 81, Edward Jen- 
kins, M.D. Magistrate and Deputy- Lieut. 
for the co. of Radnor upwards of forty 


Oct. 3. Jane, relict of John Davies, 

. of Machynlleth and Aberllveny. 

COTLAND.—Aug. 13. At Aberdeen, 
aged 65, James Morison, esq. late of 
Berbice. 

Sept. 8. At West Bay, Rothsay, Ca- 
roline, third dau. of the late Dugald 
Campbell, esq. of Skerrington. 

Sept. 9. At Carndavon-lodge, Aber- 
deensh. Mrs. Fairlie, wife of J. O. Fairlie, 
esq. of Williamfield, Ayrshire. 

Sept.17. At Balcaskie, Georgiana Char- 
lotte, wife of J. H. Lloyd Anstruther, 
esq. of Hintlesham Hall, Suffolk. 

Sept. 22. George Joseph Bell, esq. 
Professor of Scots Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. He also held the office of 
one of the Principal Clerks of Session. 

Lately. At Kirkoswold, Ayrshire, aged 
89, Margaret, dau. of the late Rev. M. 
Biggar, and grand-dau. of the Rev. R. 
Wodrow, author of the “ History of the 
Church of Scotland.’’ 

Oct. 3. At Glasgow, the Rev. Walter 
Maclean, formerly Minister of the Scotch 
Church, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Oct. 5. Col. Knight Erskine, of Pitts- 
drie, Aberdeensh. 

Oct. 7. At Glasgow, Elizabeth Gartley, 
wife of William Angus, LL.D. 

At Balcaske, Fifeshire, John Dalyell, 
esq. of Lingo. 

Oct. 10. At Edinburgh, Jane Wal- 
cot, wife of J. L. M‘Gillivray, esq. of 
Dunmaglas, Inverness-sh. 


[Nov. 


IrELAND.—Sept. 7. At Tullymore- 
park, Victoria, infant daughter of Lord 
Jocelyn. 

Sept. 17. Arabella, wife of Francis 
Chute, esq. of Chute-hall, Kerry. 

Sept. 20. In Dublin, aged 74, J 
D’Olier, esq. late of the Bank of Ireland. 

At the Rev. Francis Brownlow’s, Derry, 
Elizabeth Georgina, wife of Claud Alex- 
ander, esq. of Ballochmyle, Ayrshire, 
N.B., dau. of the late Col. Keatinge. 

Sept. 23. At Turlogh, near Ballymore, 
Dr. Burke, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Elphin. 

Sept, 24. At Dublin, aged 73, William 
Stroker, esq. 

Sept. 29. James Hutchinson, esq. 
formerly of Mulnagore Lodge, Tyrone, 
and for many years merchant in Dublin. 

Lately. Charles Tottenham, esq. of 
Ballycurry and New Ross, cousin to the 
Marquess of Ely. He married Catharine, 
eldest daughter of Sir Robert Wigram, 
Bart. formerly M.P. for Wexford, and is 
succeeded in his extensive estates by his 
son Charles, who married Isabella, 
daughter of Lt.-Gen. Sir George Airey, 
K.C.H., by the Hon. Catharine Talbot, 
daughter of the Baroness Talbot of Mala- 
hide. 

In Waterford, aged 90, Margaret-Lucy, 
relict of the Rev. Richard Vincent, Curate 
of Youghal. 

At Derryhallow, near Drumshambo, 
Leitrim, Judith, relict of “ig Russell, 
esq. of Chancellor’s Town, Tipperary. 

At Dublin, aged 86, P. M‘Cormick, 
esq. one of the last survivors of the vo- 
lunteers of ’82. 

Oct. 8. At Kingstown, Capt. George 
Bryan, of Jenkinstown, co. Kilkenny, and 
M.P. for that county from the election 
of 1837. 

Jersey.—Sept. 10. At Jersey, Sarah, 
relict of Edward John Collins, esq. of 
Richmond, Surrey. 

East Inpres.—June 11. At Singa- 
pore, aged 30, John Monckton Hay, esq. 
of the Bengal Civil Serv. and eldest son 
of Capt. Robert Hay, of Bayo Hill, 
Cheltenham. 

June 26. At Cawnpore, Major Huntley, 
fourth son of the late Rev. Richard 
Huntley, of Boxwell Court, Gloucestersh. 

July 16. At Russapuglah, aged 38, 
Prince Mahomed Tippoo, the legitimate 
son of the late Prince Mooheeoodeen, and 
grandson of the late Tippoo Sultan, leav- 
ing an aged mother, wife, and three chil- 

ren. 

4ug.4. At Calcutta, Mary Ann, wife 
of John R. Engledue, esq. of that place, 
and dau. of William Atfield, esq. of Co- 
sham-house, near Portsmouth. 

Aproap.—WNov. 14. At sea, having 
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left Hobart Town eight days, Mr. John 
Wright Baker, surgeon, late of Alresford, 
Hants. His death was occasioned by the 
accidental discharge of his fowling- 
piece. 

May 4. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
aged 37, Robert Mayne, esq. formerly 
Capt. in the 86th Regt. 

May 24. At Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Lieut. and Adj. Henry Wheatstone, 35th 


t. 
Sy 13. At Hong-Kong, Capt. Au- 
gustus H. S. Young, H. M. 55th Regi- 
ment, youngest son of the late Major- 
Gen. Robert Young. 
July 30. At sea, on the passage from 
Madras to Calcutta, aged 42, John Mars- 
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den, second son of the late Capt. James 
Steward, of Her Majesty’s Ordnance. 

At Port St. Mary’s, aged 40, Maria- 
Louisa, wife of Charles Sutton Campbell, 
esq. British Vice Consul of that place. 

Aug. 8. At Paris, William Chaplin, 
esq. late of the Madras Civil Serv. and 
for several years Commissioner of the 
Dekkan. 

Aug. 19. At Baden-Baden, aged 60, 
Elizabeth-Aane, relict of Col. Keble. 

Aug. 20. In Toronto, Upper Canada, 
Edward, third son of William Beeston, 
esq. late of Camberwell. 

Aug. 24. At Madeira, aged 26, Maria, 
wife of Thomas Gee, esq. of Hope Man- 
sell, Herefordsh. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrerep from Serr. 23 to Oct. 21, (5 weeks.) 


Males 2649 
Females o1a9 ¢ 2198 | 


60 and upwards 875 


Under 15........ 2862 
15 to 60... eevee ate 


Age not specified 18 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Oct. 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a d|s d[|[ a d| & dl & ad | & a 
50 2 | 30 7418 0430 1 {30 6 [32 8 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 16s, to 5/. 16s.—Kent Pockets, 51. Os. to 91. 9s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 27. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 4/. 3¢.—Straw, 12 7s. to 17. 15s.—Clover, 32. 10s. to 52. 2s. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Baal, coccoceseenecesesens 2s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Sept, 22. 
Mutton.........0s000.--28. 10d. to 4s. 4d. Beasts.............. 709 Calves 201 
Veal .....sscree coorsveeeds. 6d. to 4s. 6d. SheepandLambs 4,700 Pigs 369 
Pork.....ccccersecsveeeeds. Od. to 4s. Od. 
COAL MARKET, Sept. 22. 


Walls Ends, from 16s. Od. to 21s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 14s. Od. to 18s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 44s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 182. Ellesmere and Chester, 64..—-Grand Junction, 145. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 9}. Leeds and Liverpool, 670. Regent’s, 21. 
—Rochdale, 60. London Dock Stock, 97. t. Katharine’s, }05.—— East 
and West India, 1254. London and Birmingham Railway, 217. —— Great 
Western, 89 London and Southwestern, 663. —— Grand Junction Water 
Works, 78. —— West Middlesex, 115. —— Globe Insurance, 132. —— Guardian, 
44,.__—Hope, 6§.-— Chartered Gas, 654.——Imperial Gas, 82. —— Phenix Gas, 
34,——London and Westminster Bank, 22.——Reversionary Interest, 103. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Stranp. 
From Sept. 26 to Oct. 25, 1843, both inclusive. 
















































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. . 
7 am 2 4 BD, ” we ° 

salZ2|¢ [82] & salge) 2 [sz] & | 
RSIS 5) 8 St) & Weather. |2 5/55 5 (S| & || Weather. 
asics z, 24 g | eather As be z 22 g | eather 
qonial | = ees ee” ee 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts ot | ° lin, “7 
26 | 50 | 56 | 45 (30, 09 | fair, cloudy |} 11 | 60 | 59 | 52) , 20 |'constantrain 
27 | 50 | 54 | 44 29, 77 |/sl.shs.tr.cly./ 12 | 45 | 49 | 40 | , 40 |rain, cloudy 
8 48 | 56/46! , 76 ee, hetily 3 ° 49 | 43 29, 70 cloudy, fair 

50 | 56 | 51 | , 98 | do. do. 42/49 40| , 78 |\do. do. 

30 |.56 | 66 | 61 | ; 82 |lrain do. 15 | 39 | 43 | a | , 70 ||fair, foggy 
O.1.} 64 | 70 | 59 |30, 02 ‘cloudy, fair || 16 | 39 | 45 387! , 70 ifair,heavy rn. 
2| 63 | 64 | 56 | , 05 |do. slightrn.|| 17 | 44 | 46 | 39 | , 27 ||cloudy, do. 
3 | 56 | 64 56 | , 16 |do.do. do. | 18 | 40 | 47 36) , 98 jifair, cloudy 

4| 63 | 63 59 | , 14 |/fair, cloudy |} 19 | 39 | 49 | 35 |30, 30 |'do. 
5| 57| 65 | 58| ,07 |do. do. 20 | 39 | 51 | 44) , 25 |ldo. 
6 | 52 62 | 60 [29, 76 | cldy,withrn.|) 21 | 49 | 52 | 40 (29, 90 | do. cloudy 
7| 59 | 65 | 60| , 51 |ido. do. 22 | 46 | 54 | 52 |30, 09 |\do. do. rain 
8| 59} 61 | 52) , 57 |/frcly.hy.rn. || 23 | 34 59 | 49| , 06 | do. do. 
9 | 49 | 52 | 66 |. , 52 |cly.tr.sit.do. |} 24 | 54 GO 55 (29, 69 |/fair, cloudy 
10| 48 | 56 | 49| , 86 \do. cldy. rn.|} 25 | 47 | 49 | 42, 48 |/rain, do. fur 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, ° 
From Sept. 28 to Oct. 26, 1843, both inclusive. 
3 a4 rey o \2 lg . 2 | 1S a x 
Sles|i&. is | 5 a] ov Sigs q ~~ 
©) 2 (8B | S48 S18! 2S les Mey sa] F | ex Bins, 
2) /ac|e2 lszissl 2s |S2@ees'ee] A £1000. 
=| 128 | 28 Am | 8.8 BIE elSnMrn| 8 
Ba |“ lo le ie | S| <O< 2 
77) oe) Ge) oat 
28 954 oe 1024 — 267 63 65pm. 
29 95 ome tie 1024 ‘aa 67 pm. | 64 62pm. 
30 95 me Bes 102% j——| 66 pm. | 64 61 pm. 
4 95 a BPE: 102% | 66 pm. | 61 63 pm. 
3 | 95, ||| 1024 | —_| | — 267 |6668pm.| 64 62 pm. 
4 945 |_| 1024 268 | 66 pm. | 61 64pm. 
5} |_| 94; ——\—| 1024 i——|69 67 pm.| 63 62 pm. 
: | 94¢ 4 for "70 pe. | 2 Ok bmn, 
9 | oat ana es coded on| 
10 1 95 |—|__| 094 -—|—| 70 pm. | 62 64pm. 
1180 | 943 | 95 ——!1013! 1023 | 123 || 71 pm. | 62 64pm. 
12/1793] 94g | 954 1024/1013) 102g | 12g|—|——269 62 64pm. 
13)180 | 945 | 954 |——/101g) 1023 | 123) 933|——|269 |7376 pm.| 63 65 pm. 
14/180 | 943 | 95§ ——|101g 1023 | 12 —|——|269 76 pm. | 65 pm. 
16/180 | 943 | 953 ——)1013! 1023 | 123) '——|_77 pm. | 65 63pm. 
17\——} 944 | 954 ——l1013, 1025 | 12 2684/77 73pm.| 65 pm. 
18180 | 94g | 953 |——\101g) 1024 | 123|\——|_'_176 74 pm.| 65 63 pm. 
19|180 | 943 | 953 — 1013} 102g | 124} 923 ——'—_| 72 pm. | 63 65pm. 
20)1803| 943 954 101g 1023 270 | 72 pm. | 63 65pm, 
21/1804) 94g | 95g |——|101g) 1024 | 123|—|—|69 72 pm | 65 63 pm. 
23/1803! 943 | 953 '——!1012) 1023 | 12 ——'270 |__| 63 65 pm. 
24/1793] 942 | 95 j102 1012 1023 | 12 ee SIOGIOD 7 BO emerge 
25/180 | 943 | 95% '——|1012, 1023 | 12 270 |7174pm| 65 63pm. 
26|180 | 943 | 954 |——'1013 102} | 12; ———|1 74pm.| 63 65pm, 
| | : 





J.J. ARNULL, English an 











































































































d Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 


1, Bank Buildings, London, 





3. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 











